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The People’s Food 


UTRITION is in some danger of becoming, like 
Mesopotamia, a blessed word. After the spate of 
pronouncements on the subject in recent years, the aver- 
age member of the public is ready to presume that 
our national standard of feeding is much less satisfactory 
than he had been wont to believe; he is ready to agree 
that something should be done about it. There is a con- 
siderable accumulation of goodwill for ‘‘ nutrition 
policy.’’ But the layman still asks in some bewilderment 
to be told exactly of what a sound nutrition policy would 
consist. And hitherto he has received only the vaguest of 
answers. 

Some part of the vagueness will be removed by the 
publication of the Final Report of the Mixed Committee 
of the League of Nations, which was appointed, with 
Lorp Astor as chairman, by the Assembly of 1935 to 
study the nutrition problem both in its health and its 
economic aspects. This report is a most useful document, 
the most authoritative and the most nearly complete 
€xposition of the subject which has yet appeared. It 
Will serve for some time to come as a source-book for all 
those interested in the subject. 

The foundation of any nutrition policy must neces- 
sarily be the recent physiological advances, starting with 
the discovery of vitamins by Sir FREDERICK GOWLAND 
Hopkins in 1906. The present state of medical know- 
ledge on the subject is clearly set out in the Report; it 
may be summarised as enjoining the consumption not 
only of sufficient calories to generate energy but also of 
Sufficient ‘ protective foodstuffs ’’ to provide the neces- 
Sary minimum of minerals and vitamins. In short, not 
merely a minimum quantity but also a minimum quality 
of food is essential for health. 


Judged by this standard, there have been great 
improvements in the nutrition of most Western peoples 
in recent decades, due not only to rising standards of 
living, but also to the great growth in the availability 
of imported supplies of meat, dairy produce and citrus 
fruit for the industrial populations of Europe. But in 
spite of this improvement, the average standard of 
nutrition is still very poor. The greater part of the 
evidence in support of this statement comes from Great 
Britain, the United States and the Scandinavian coun- 
tries. And if in these countries, where average incomes 
are relatively high and food prices (except for the 
United States) relatively low, such high percentages of 
malnourished families can be found, the situation in 
other countries must be very unsatisfactory indeed. 
Strangely, the interest taken in the problem of nutrition 
seems to be least in the countries where conditions are 
worst. By a similar paradox, in every country, it 
appears to be the rural population, the food producers, 
who are worst fed. 

The Report reaches the centre of its subject when it 
tackles the intricate relationships between food consump- 
tion, prices and incomes. The treatment of the subject 
is scientific and careful, taking nothing for granted, but 
it succeeds only (like so much that is scientific and care- 
ful) in giving an elaborate endorsement to common 
sense. It needs little more than a glance or two at the 
figures reproduced in Notes on page 467 of this issue 
of The Economist to show that the consumption of food, 
and therefore the degree of nutrition, is first and foremost 
a matter of price. A most striking illustration of this 
obvious truth can be found in the case of milk in 
England. Generally speaking, this country shows up 
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well in comparison with other industrial countries. Our 
prices are as low as, and our consumption of high-quality 
foods is greater than, those of most comparable coun- 
tries. But milk is the conspicuous exception; our 
average consumption per head is much lower than in 
many other countries—only about one-third, for 
example, of that in Finland, a much poorer country. 
The reason can be found in the fact that the price of 
milk in this country is the highest in Europe. 

It is when the Report moves from exposition to 
recommendation that the reader will find precision giving 
place again to vagueness. But it is hardly fair to blame 
the Committee. They were working with inadequate 
data, especially in respect of some countries which have 
an avowed preference for guns over butter. An official, 
still more an international, committee is debarred from 
direct criticism of the policies of Governments, although 
one of the largest single reasons for inadequate nutrition 
is to be found in agricultural protectionism. And any- 
body who attempts to make recommendations on the 
subject can be excused for being overwhelmed with its 
immensity and for falling back on such sweeping ideals 
as the general raising of the standard of living of all the 
world’s peoples. That is, in truth, the only ultimate 
remedy, and it is a useful corrective to the fashionable 
delusion that ‘‘ Science’’ has solved the problem of 
production to be told that the world cannot yet produce 
enough of the most elementary necessity: food for its 
millions. 

Immensity, nevertheless, cannot be allowed entirely 
to swamp practical policy. There are some clear imme- 
diate lessons to be drawn from the Report. One obvious 
beginning is to lay it down as a sacrosanct principle of 
policy that no governmental action shall be taken which 
will have the effect of making the cost of food greater 
than it would otherwise be. This might seem a truism. 
But the Committee have only been able to find one 
governmental action in the world which was undertaken 
with the deliberate intention of cheapening food, while 
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even in this country, with its comparatively favourable 
record, there are such nutritional absurdities as the Milk 
Marketing scheme. Milk should, indeed, be the first 
objective of a British nutrition policy, since it is not only 
the most valuable food but also the one of which our 
consumption is most inexcusably low. The cost of milk 
to the British consumer must be drastically reduced. 

Guidance can be extracted from the Report not only 
on the objectives but also on the methods of nutrition 
policy. Much can be done in a general way by increasing 
the efficiency, and lowering the costs, both of the pro- 
duction and of the distribution of foodstuffs. But a 
warning is uttered against any hope that the problem 
can be easily or completely solved by such means. If 
we really wish to improve the standard of nutrition of 
the people the problem must be attacked directly. One 
direct attack would be the provision of family allow- 
ances, since it is the families rich in children which are 
poor in food. An even more direct method would be 
what the Committee calls the ‘‘ social provision of essen- 
tial foods to particularly exposed sections of the popula- 
tion.’’ Translated into technical terms, this means the 
subsidisation of differentially low prices of essential foods 
for defined categories of the public. A small, very small, 
beginning has been made on these lines in the Milk-in- 
Schools scheme, but a very much greater extension of the 
same idea will be needed if the problem in its entirety is 
to move appreciably nearer to solution, 

These are large and far-reaching suggestions. But they 
are intended to meet a large and far-reaching problem. 
In the past hundred years the community has thought it 
expedient to supply education, housing and medical 
services to the poor at prices below their cost of produc- 
tion. Any one of the arguments used to justify this action 
would apply with added force to the question of food, 
especially the food of children. The problem of nutrition 
differs from what are already accepted as social services 
chiefly in its immensity. Properly regarded, that is a 
challenge, rather than a barrier, to policy. 


Britain’s Note to Japan 


HE clouds in the East are gathering so fast that a 

single week has added a number of new touches to 
the sombre picture which we painted in the last issue 
of The Economist. This week has seen the presentation 
of a British Note to Japan about the wounding of the 
British Ambassador. 

The two conspicuous features of the British Note are 
its piano tone and the impersonal basis of its protest. 
The Note calls for three things: a formal apology to be 
conveyed by the Japanese Government to the British 
Government; suitable punishment of those responsible 
for the attack; and an assurance by the Japanese autho- 
rities that the mecessary measures will be taken to 
prevent the recurrence of incidents of such a character. 
These eminently reasonable desiderata are presented 
as requests, not demands; a fortiors not as demands 
with a time limit or a threat of resort to force. The 
protest is based on the fact that, in machine-gunning 
and bombing SiR HUGHE KNATCHBULL-HUGESSEN’S car, 
the Japanese were making a deliberate attack upon non- 
combatants. “‘ The foreign, even the diplomatic, status 
of the occupants is irrelevant.’’ The Note appeals to 
‘““one of the oldest and best-established rules of inter- 
national law’’ by which “‘ direct or deliberate attacks 
on non-combatants are absolutely prohibited,’’ whether 
inside or outside the area in which hostilities are taking 
place. The Note does not fail to point out that there 
were no Chinese troops in the neighbourhood of the 
scene of the outrage. It was remote from any theatre 





of hostilities. And the attack was committed by Japanese 
on the territory, and might have been directed against 
the head, of a foreign country against which they have 
not even yet declared war. 

The Note is skilfully drawn; for while on the one hand 
it takes its stand on ground which cannot be traversed 
by any conceivable excuse that the Japanese may trump 
up, it is careful on the other hand to avoid committing 
MR CHAMBERLAIN’S Cabinet to any action which might 
bring this country into collision with Japan in the event 
of the Japanese Government’s unwillingness to accede to 
some or all of these “‘ requests.’’ Thus the Note appears 
to secure that Japan shall stand convicted of a shameful 
barbarity which she cannot deny, without any risk of 
involving Great Britain in hostilities. 

But that is not all. A critic might say that the 
British Cabinet has once again affirmed the sanctity of 
international law on paper while taking care not to let 
itself in for any obligation to vindicate the outraged 
law. It is little good declaring that ‘‘ aircraft are in no 
way exempt ”’ from the rule that non-combatants ought 
not to be made the targets of deliberate attack, if no 
sanction is going to be applied against Powers on the 
warpath which trample the rule under foot. The moral 
of the story is not, of course, that civilians must be 
given over to massacre. It is that, in an age when wat 
has become synonymous with frightfulness, the reign of 
law in international affairs must be carried to the length 
of ‘‘ steady and collective resistance to all acts of 
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unprovoked aggression.’’ But if this is the true moral of 
the British Note, how does it square with the policy 
which is being followed by the Government? That 
policy has allowed our inchoate post-war system of 
collective security to be smashed to pieces in the hope 
that the British Empire may purchase immunity for 
itself. 

The indiscriminateness of our present instruments of 
warfare has been illustrated again, within the past week, 
by the bombing, on the high seas, of an American liner. 
Like the British Ambassador’s car, the ‘‘ President 
Hoover ’’ was proceeding on its lawful occasions. In this 
case, the number of civilian lives endangered was 577, 
and one member of the vessel’s crew has since died of 
wounds. The Chinese airmen who committed this out- 
rage were less guilty than the Japanese airmen who 
wounded the British Ambassador; for the ‘‘ President 
Hoover ’’ was not their target; they bombed her by 
mistake when they were attacking a convoy of Japanese 
troop-transports. Moreover, they are to be court- 
martialled and punished, and the Chinese Government 
agreed, without any formal American request, to pay 
compensation. The United States Government replied by 
banning their shipping from entering, or even sailing 
near, Shanghai. But they, like the British Common- 
wealth, will assuredly find out sooner or later that our 
present state of international anarchy cannot be dealt 
with simply by refraining from bad behaviour oneself 
and keeping out of the gangster’s way. 

Such a policy might perhaps work if the anarchy 
could be localised. But the essence of modern civili- 
sation is its ubiquity. Anarchy travels round the globe 
as swiftly as aeroplanes and radio. If any English- 
speaking statesman still imagines that he can localise 
the Far Eastern conflict by a studious exhibition of 
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non-intervention under provocation, he had better read 
the signs of the times in the Russo-Chinese Pact. 

This pact, signed on August 2ist, is, in itself, as 
unexceptionable as the British Note to Japan. It is 
simply a pact of non-aggression in fulfilment of the 
mutilated (Briand-Kellogg) Pact of Paris. There is no 
reason to suppose that it is really supplemented by the 
secret military clauses which the Japanese profess to 
suspect. But it does mean that China, for her part, 
has made up her mind not to adhere to the notorious 
Japanese-German ‘‘ Anti-Communist Pact ’’ concluded 
last year. This is important; for the forcing of China 
into the anti-Russian camp is one of the war-aims which 
Japan has in mind supposing she succeeds (in the 
Japanese PRIME MINISTER’S words last week-end) in 
‘“‘ beating China to her knees.’’ The new Sino-Russian 
Pact thus emphasises that the conflict which has again 
broken out in the Far East cannot be insulated from 
that other conflict already raging everywhere but on 
the surface in Europe. Russia has a front on the Niemen, 
as well as on the Amur. Nor is Russia the only Power 
involved in both areas. Great Britain and France are in 
the same predicament. One reason, no doubt, for the 
studious peaceableness of the British Note to Japan is 
the Cabinet’s awareness that an Anglo-Japanese clash in 
the Far East would play into SIGNor MussoLini’s hands 
in the Mediterranean and the Bay of Biscay, 

One event after another points the same truth. There 
is a solidarity about the modern world which cannot 
be evaded by ignoring it. It is not just a technical 
solidarity. It is moral as well. If we persist in refusing 
to acknowledge and act upon it, we shall draw upon 
ourselves a retribution which will be spiritual as well 
as material. We shall lose the world and our own soul 
into the bargain. 


Earnings and Hours 


T HERE is a widespread impression that the industrial 
Wage-earner is now earning a bigger income and 
working fewer hours than ever before. How far is this 
true? The recent publication of the results of an inquiry 
by the Ministry of Labour into average earnings and 
hours of labour in October, 1935,* goes some way to 
supply an answer to the question. 

The inquiry covered all the manufacturing and certain 
non-manufacturing industries. It excluded agriculture, 
coal mining, railway services, shipping, domestic service 
and the distributive and catering trades. In the cases 
of coal mining and the railways, however, statistics are 
regularly collected and published. In the second place, 
the whole investigation was carried out on a voluntary 
basis. Forms were sent to all employers with more than 
ten workpeople and to about 20 per cent. of the smaller 
firms, taken at random, Altogether 126,000 forms were 
issued, and the number of effective returns was approxi- 
mately 76,000—a highly satisfactory response. These 
returns provide a trustworthy indication of the average 
earnings and hours of labour in particular industries. 
The general averages, however, are affected by the fact 
that some industries are less completely represented than 
others, and in certain cases adjustments have been made 
to allow, where possible, for this factor. 

We may first discuss the question of earnings. In the 
inquiry, employers were asked by the Ministry to state 
the number of wage-earners at work in the week ended 
October 12, 1935, and the total wages paid to them, 
giving separate particulars for men (21 years and over), 
youths and boys, women (18 years and over) and girls. 








os 
* Ministry of Labour Gazette, February, March, April, May 
and July, 1937. 


The results are summarised in Table I, which gives the 
average earnings (as distinct from wage rates) of work- 
people, with comparable figures for 1924 and 1931, 
where possible. The amount of the average earnings of 
all workpeople, irrespective of their age and sex, is, of 
course, largely dependent on the relative numbers of 
males, females and juveniles. The separate averages 
shown for men, males, women and females are not sub- 
stantially affected by the variation in the proportions 
of returns received from different industries. But owing 
to the under-representation of the building trades and 
the relative over-weighting of textiles, women’s earnings 
have an undue influence on the averages for all work- 
people. These averages, accordingly, have been adjusted 
upwards, but the comparison between 1924 and 1935 is 
not affected. 

What the table brings out clearly is the remarkable 
stability of money earnings, Between October, 1924, 
and October, 1931, the average earnings of all work- 
people declined by some 2 per cent., part of which was 
due to an increase in short-time working. Between 
October, 1931, and October, 1935, a recovery occurred, 
which brought the average back to a level slightly above 
that prevailing in 1924. If coal mining and the railway 
service are included, the average fell by I per cent. 
between 1924 and 1935—or, roughly, from 50s. 6d. to 
50s. As one would expect, there were declines in nearly 
all industries between 1924 and 1931. But these declines 
were moderate. Even in shipbuilding the fall was not 
more than 13 per cent. 

Recovery was general in the four years after 193. 
On balance, over the whole period, earnings rose in 
some industries and fell in others. The most important 
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movements were a drop of 5 per cent. in average earn- 
ings in textiles and a rise of 3 per cent. in the metal 
group. In coal mining, the net fall was 8 per cent. 

The statistics do not reveal any significant tendency 
for the industrial population to shift from the less to the 
more remunerative occupations. Before the war this sort 
of labour mobility was always a factor tending to 
increase the income of the working classes, but it has 
not been perceptibly operative in the last decade. The 
conclusion is, indeed, that changes in the cost of living 
and the risk of losing his job have been much more im- 
portant to the British worker than variations in his 
money earnings. Between October, 1924, and October, 
1931, the cost-of-living index number fell by some 16 per 
cent. After October, 1931, it declined further, and then 
regained its 1931 level in October, 1935. If this index 
number is applied to the changes in the average money 
earnings of all workpeople, we find that real earnings 
increased by something like 17 per cent. between 1924 
and 1931 and by a further 3} per cent. between 1931 
and 1935. The Ministry of Labour’s inquiry suggests, in 
short, that there is sound basis for the view that the real 
income of the working classes was bigger than ever 
before in October, 1935. 

We may note, incidentally, that the 1935 inquiry made 
it possible for the first time to calculate the average 
earnings of adult men and women. The general average 
for men was in the region of 64s. 6d. and for women of 
31s. 3d. Among the principal groups of industries the 
average earnings of men were lowest in mining and 
quarrying (other than coal) at 53s. 4d., and highest in 
paper and printing at 83s. 8d. Activity in the metal 
industries was reflected in an average of 67s. 7d. 
Women’s earnings averaged 32s. 8d. in the clothing 
trades, 30s. 3d. in textiles, and 32s. 1d. in food, drink 
and tobacco. 

So much for earnings. What of hours? In 1935, 
employers were asked to give particulars, first, of 
normal weekly hours; and, secondly (for a specified 
week), of hours lost by workers on short time and of 
additional hours worked by those on overtime. In 
Table II this information is summarised for all persons 
covered by the inquiry. The figures for short time and 
overtime are liable to a small margin of error. It is 
obvious from the figures that recognised hours of labour 
have changed little since 1924. In almost every impor- 
tant group of industries average normal weekly hours 
have remained unchanged at about forty-seven. A week 
of forty-seven to forty-eight hours is still worked by 
about two-thirds of those employed, but forty-seven 
hours are now more common than forty-eight. At the 
extremes, a smaller proportion of workpeople has a 
normal week of forty-four hours or less and a larger 
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proportion has a week of more than forty-eight hours. 

It is a striking fact that as much as one-tenth of the 
workpeople covered by the inquiry in 1935 were working 
more than forty-eight hours in a normal week. In some 
industries, such as the making of bricks and tiles, the 
proportion was as high as 30 per cent. In mining and 
quarrying (other than coal) it was 16 per cent., and in 
food, drink and tobacco 134 per cent. Plainly, the move- 
ment for shorter hours has achieved but limited success 
in the last decade. There are still many Bnitish citizens 
to whom the idea that leisure presents problems of its 
own must appear as an ironic pleasantry. 

Moreover, while normal hours of labour have changed 
very little, the figures show that the hours actually 
worked rose on the average from 46.0 in October, 1924, 
to 47.8 in October, 1935. At the latter date approxi- 
mately 27 per cent. of all workpeople were working over- 
time. In the metal industries the proportion was 41 per 
cent.; in paper and printing it was 30 per cent., and in 
the leather industry it was 33 per cent. In 1924 the 
majority of the principal industries worked less than 
normal hours; in 1935 all but textiles and the clothing 
trades worked more than the normal week. Moreover, 
there is every reason to suppose that overtime has be- 
come not less but more common since October, 1935. 
If recovery continues at its present rate, excessive hours 
of labour may well become an urgent problem. 

Let us sum up the conclusions which emerge from 
the Ministry of Labour’s admirable survey. In 1935, the 
industrial worker in employment was earning a bigger 
real income than ever before. His money income had 
been extraordinarily constant, even in the depth of 
depression, and the enlargement of his real income 
between 1924 and 1935 was wholly due to the decline in 
prices. But the cost of living had already begun to rise 
again in 1934 and in recent months its pace has been 
accelerated. Money wages have also risen and overtime 
has been extended, but whether money earnings will 
exceed, or even keep pace with, the rising cost of living 
may be doubted. It is more than possible that 1935 and 
1936 may prove to have been peak years for the real 
incomes of British workers. 

To obtain a larger real income in 1935, the average 
worker was engaged for longer hours than in 1924. Since 
October, 1935, it is true, recognised hours of labour 
have shown a decline for the first time since 1919 and 
1920. But overtime has undoubtedly been extended 
simultaneously. It is certainly not true that the British 
worker is working fewer hours than ever before. On 
the contrary, his position has slightly worsened in the 
last fifteen years. In this respect, it is not too much to 
say, Great Britain must regrettably be numbered, to- 
day, among the backward nations of the world. 


TABLE II.—Hovurs oF LABouR 


October 
1924 1935 
Percentages of workpeople whose normal 
weekly hours were :— 
EE. SesipiusVonsenbindeskecssissaneess 13-7 10-7 
Over 44 and under 48 ................4. 40-8 46-0 
OE TIED csetissssscisncriecvnvceserssvess 45-5 43-3 
Average normal weekly hours ............... 47-1 47-2 
Proportion of workpeople on short time 9-8 12-2 
Average number of hours lost by those on 
ES TENS OE IEE, bss vitiesciesovccccesss 11-0 8:4 
Proportion of workpeople on overtime... sen 27:0 
Average number of additional hours 
worked by those on overtime, per week co 6-1 
Average hours actually worked ............ 46-0 47:8 


Excess of average hours actually worked 
over average normal hours ............+++ — 1-1 + 0:6 
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The Woolcombing Industry 


Combing is the first important process through which 
wool passes on its way to the worsted industry. For the 
last few years an organisation has been operative for the 
purchase and scrapping of redundant woolcombing 
plants, its resources being furnished out of the surplus 
profits of its members. The following article embodies the 
views of a trade correspondent on the work of this 
organisation and the outlook for the industry itself. 


HE worsted branch of the wool textile industry has 

a number of clearly defined processes: combing, 

spinning, weaving and, as the ultimate stage, dyeing 

and finishing. The process of wool combing converts the 

raw material into a main product, tops, and a chief by- 

product, noils. The tops are converted into yarn by 
worsted spinners. 

The woolcombing industry itself has three branches. 
The commission combers work solely for wool importers, 
who are known as topmakers. The topmakers possess no 
machinery of their own, but are said to be responsible 
for over half the tops available for sale to spinners. The 
second branch comprises the topmaker-combers, who, 
working their own wool imports, make tops for sale. 
The third branch includes the spinner-combers, who 
work their own wools into tops for their own spindles. 
Actually, the average topmaker-comber endeavours to 
run his own plant full time and gives out to the commis- 
sion comber any surplus above its capacity. And it is 
not unknown for spinner-combers, when they have no 
wool of their own, to work as commission combers for 
anyone who requires their services. 

In the recent depression wool combing suffered from 
over-abundant capacity in the same way as iron and 
steel, shipbuilding and many other trades. Consequently, 
an organisation known as the Woolcombers’ Mutual 
Association was formed, and endeavoured to bring the 
majority of combers under its egis. Its operations 
resulted in an increase of combing charges, which had 
been subject to ruthless cutting by individual firms. The 
new charges not only turned losses into profits, but 
provided a surplus which was available for purchasing 
and scrapping redundant and semi-obsolete plants. 
Although many woolcombers, despite the slump, were 
wealthy and had large reserves, these were not drawn 
upon for the purposes of the scheme; for those in control 
shrewdly obtained their finance from their own cus- 
tomers, who complained, with some show of reason, that 
they had been required to provide the rod for their own 
backs. 

The Association deserves credit for its initial contribu- 
tion to recovery in the woolcombing industry, which 
succeeded in regaining a sound position without any 
extraneous assistance either from the Government or 
from the banks. But to-day, when the new regime has 
been in operation for a full quinquennium, some combers 
are beginning to be doubtful whether its long-term effects 
are likely to be wholly beneficial. Increased combing 
charges have encouraged the installation of combs by 
firms outside the ring and the extension of plant by 
existing firms who are non-members of the Association. 
It has been estimated, indeed, that the potential output 
of the new machinery is equal to that of the plant 
already scrapped. The commission combers as a body, 
therefore, are no nearer a monopoly to-day than when 
the Mutual Association was formed, but the latter is 
entitled to reply that to obtain a monopoly was never 
an essential part of its policy. It may fairly claim, 
rag that its members are much better placed now 

ian they were in the depression, since outside competi- 
ti n to-day comes from other firms and not from financial 
institutions who, during the slump, were prepared in 
a cases to operate at a loss plant which fell into their 
lan¢ 

The difficulties of the present position are due rather 
to factors outside the direct control of any trade associa- 
tion. A well-known public company, engaged in com- 


mission woolcombing, recently called attention to the 
problem of rising costs in its report, which accompanied 
a balance sheet showing reduced profits. The commission 
combing tariff is being raised from the beginning of 
September, and the industry can make out a convincing 
case for the advance. They are supported by the top- 
maker-combers because that section of the industry, 
normally running full time, stands to gain more from 
the advance than the commission comber, who must 
take bad months with good throughout the year and 
cannot run full time consistently. Incidentally, there is 
a widespread impression in the industry that the com- 
mission combing tariff is so graded as to yield a profit 
to those firms whose output is about 70 per cent. of the 
maximum. 

Now, the higher the charges for woolcombing 
(and/or the greater the profits which can be earned) the 
more plant the spinner-comber and the topmaker- 
comber will be tempted to instal and the less work they 
will give out on commission. In other words, the more 
the commission firms tighten the screw now, the less 
wool they will tend to receive for combing in the future 
and the more outside machinery with which they will 
have to contend. It is easy to envisage conditions under 
which no “‘ scrapping fund ’’ would be large enough to 
buy out competitive plants, even if competitors were 
willing to sell. Increased combing rates, again, may tend 
to transfer an increasing share of the business of top- 
making from those wool importers who have no 
machinery to topmaker-combers who, having occasion- 
ally in the past been compelled to work for a combing 
profit only, without a topmaking profit, will be 
capable, if necessary, of again adopting that procedure. 
Thus, in times of bad trade, undercutting in the selling 
price of tops, by firms possessing their own combs, may 
become a progressively serious factor. If, as is still 
claimed by some, there is even now too much commis- 
sion woolcombing machinery, then the effect of the 
present system is to transfer the balance of advantage 
from the importing topmaker to the topmaker-comber. 
If all machinery were competing freely, the former 
would benefit from keenly cut rates, as he did before 
the formation of the Woolcombers’ Mutual Association. 
To-day, however, when the major part of any potential 
surplus of machinery is precluded by the ‘‘ ring ’’ agree- 
ment from free competition, rates are kept high and 
the topmaker-comber correspondingly benefits. 

How can the commission comber, who is an essential 
part of the industry, cope with this difficult problem? 
There seem to be four courses open to him. 

First, he may use his reserves, as well as the resources 
of the Mutual ‘‘ scrapping fund,’’ to buy up competitors. 
This policy, however, scarcely seems wise, since if wool- 
combing, as an industry, earns good profits, the intro- 
duction of new plant cannot be prevented. Secondly, 
the commission comber might use his reserves to buy 
wool on joint account with topmakers who possess no 
combs. This is a well-known practice on the Continent, 
but it would involve him in the risks inseparable from 
fluctuations in wool prices, from which he is at present 
free. Thirdly, he might choose to cut combing rates 
below cost, if necessary, and draw on his reserves in 
order to discourage topmaker-combers or spinner- 
combers from running their own plants. This, however, 
would mean a return to the war of attrition which the 
‘‘ring’’ was formed specifically to prevent. A final 
alternative would be to use the ‘‘ scrapping fund ’’ to 
break up machinery already held by commission 
combers, which, even in the last year or two, has been 
so under-employed as to be definitely uneconomic, If 
the remaining plants were able to run full time, costs 
would be reduced, combing charges could be lowered, 
and the further growth of competition would be dis- 
couraged. It is for those members of the industry most 
closely concerned to decide in which direction their long- 
term interests lie. 
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P. & O. Centenary 


NE hundred years ago, the Peninsular Steam Navi- 

gation Company began to operate a mail contract, 
which had been signed on August 22, 1837. Some two or 
three years earlier the firm of Willcox and Anderson, of 
the firm of St. Mary Axe in the City of London, had in- 
augurated a line of small steamers; but the obtaining of 
this contract from the British Admiralty, in the face of 
formidable difficulties, was a turning point in the firm’s 
history. The first monthly list of the Peninsular Com- 
pany, in September, 1837, advertised weekly sailings 
from London and Falmouth, maintained by a fleet of 
five steamships of 500 to goo tons each, and fortnightly 
sailings from Liverpool, maintained by two ships. In 
addition, a branch service between Lisbon and Madeira 
was run by a single vessel. To-day, the ‘““P. & O.” 
and its subsidiaries control 311 ships, aggregating over 
2 million gross tons, and conservatively valued at {22 
millions. It is the second largest tramp owner in Great 
Britain and its lines circle the world. The story of its 
growth is one of the most fascinating chapters in the 
history of British merchant shipping. 

History awards chief credit for the founding of the 
parent firm to Arthur Anderson, who was born in the 
Shetlands in 1792, given a scrappy education, and, 
while still a child, set to the heart-breaking work of a 
beach boy. Anderson first made his mark on the 
brokerage side of the business, which involved him, inci- 
dentally, in Iberian adventures, in the course of which 
he supported the cause of Donna Maria of Portugal 
against her uncle, Miguel, and later espoused the claims 
of the Queen Regent, Isabella of Spain, against Don 
Carlos. Contrary to popular belief, Anderson made little 
money from these connections, but he gained an in- 
valuable insight into the business possibilities of Spain. 

The first extension of the new company’s service 
took its steamers from Gibraltar to Egypt, where it 
organised transport from Alexandria to Suez, already 
partially developed by Lieutenant Waghorn, the in- 
defatigable pioneer of the ‘‘ overland route.’’ In 1840 
the company was incorporated by Royal Charter as the 
Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation Company. 
The departure of the ‘‘ Hindostan’’ (1,800 tons and 
500 h.p.) from England to the East was, in its way, a 
national event. When the Treaty of Nanking opened 
five Chinese ports to European trade, the ‘‘ P. & O.”’ 
quickly seized its opportunity. By 1845, it was operating 
mail services from England to Alexandria, from Suez 
to Ceylon, Madras and Calcutta, and from Ceylon to 
Penang, Singapore and Shanghai. In 1852 Australia 
was linked to the Mother Country for the first time, and 
a year later the company took over the Bombay-Suez 
route from the Indian Navy. 

As early as 1843, Arthur Anderson, then, as 
always, a generation ahead of the public opinion 
of his time—had published a pamphlet warmly sup- 
porting the project of a Suez Canal, in the face 
of the almost unanimous opposition of British ship- 
owners. The ‘‘ overland route’’ extended for 90 
miles across the desert between Cairo and Suez, 
and for another 160 miles along the Mamoudeih Canal 
and the Nile. As many as 4,000 camels were frequently 
employed to transport merchandise, mail and baggage 
in a trade whose value reached {40 millions per annum. 
But steady progress with the Suez Canal’s construction 
warned Anderson (who had become chairman of the 
P. & O. in 1862) and his fellow directors of the coming of 
revolutionary change. In 1869—a critical year for the 
company—some 100,000 tons of shipping were scrapped 
and replaced by tonnage capable of carrying freight 
and passengers under the new competitive conditions, 
due not only to the Canal but also to the introduction of 
the compound engine. 

Some years before this crucial period, Thomas Suther- 
land—a name famous in P. & O. annals—had joined the 


company’s service. In 1854, at the age of twenty, 
Sutherland had gone out to Bombay, and had quickly 
distinguished himself by his ability and commercial 
acumen. With the opening of the Canal, freight charges 
on the overland route were reduced by 75 per cent. and 
passenger fares by 50 per cent. In 1881, Sutherland 
obtained complete control of the company and proved 
himself a far-sighted iconoclast. He changed the com- 
pany’s English terminal from Southampton to London, 
and improved its second-class accommodation, to the 
immense satisfaction of eastward-bound junior military 
and civil officers, planters and missionaries. He met the 
heavily subsidised competition of French and German 
companies by further improvement in the standard of his 
mail steamers. In 1887, the first of the ‘‘ Jubilee ’’ class 
of steamers, with a tonnage of over 6,000 and a speed of 
17 knots, was made for the company by Harland and 
Wolff. The capital structure of the P. & O. was 
reorganised in 1889, when the paid-up capital 
was reduced by repaying cash to shareholders and the 
balance was sub-divided into preferred and deferred 
stock, with a moderate amount of debenture stock 
employed in the business. This type of capital structure 
has been maintained to the present day. Alone among 
British securities, P. & O. stock rose in value during 
the three-day financial crisis of 1890. The stock has 
remained a leader among shipping equities through all 
the vicissitudes of the industry. 

Subsequently, the company has contrived, almost 
without intermission, to extend its interests and widen 
its economic scope. The fusion with the British India 
Line—the outstanding development of the period before 
the Great War of 1914—brought in Sir James Mackay, 
the first Lord Inchcape, on whom fell the mantle of Sir 
Thomas Sutherland. Mackay, like Anderson, had scanty 
schooling, and found early employment in a humble 
capacity with a rope-maker and canvas manufacturer at 
Elgin. Like Sutherland, he first made his name in the 
East. He rose rapidly in the British India Company’s 
service at Calcutta. In 1902 he negotiated on the British 
Government's behalf a new commercial treaty with China 
at Shanghai. After the War, Lord Inchcape preserved 
his predecessor’s policy of amalgamation and ex- 
tension, and on his death in 1932 his son-in-law, 
the Hon. Alexander Shaw (now Lord Craigmyle) 
became chairman and managing-director of a com- 
pany owning or controlling more than 2,000,000 
tons of shipping which (within the limitations of size 
imposed by the Suez Canal) challenged comparison 
with any afloat for efficiency, comfort and _profit- 
ability. 

For a hundred years, the P. & O. has held mail con- 
tracts, obtained and retained in public competition and 
retained by the merit of its services. The value of the 
assistance it has rendered to British commerce overseas 
is incalculable. Like all successful shipping concerns, it 
has endured many vicissitudes of trade and prosperity— 
not least the depression of 1931-35. But the group has 
emerged from this searching test with a financial position 
whose strength is only partially indicated by its consoli- 
dated, general and contingency reserves (according to the 
last balance sheet) of £13,504,500 and consolidated sur- 
plus liquid assets of £14,867,000. During the worst year 
of the depression the group carried over 11 million tons 
of cargo and 1,800,000 passengers. The present revival 
of international trade and the sharp rise in freight rates 
should further strengthen the group’s position—though, 
as the chairman has pointed out, higher ship-building 
costs are the reverse side of the medal. To-day, the 
company begins its second hundred years at a moment 
when high traditions, sound finance and reviving inter- 
national trade provide the best possible background for 
the enhancement of its reputation as a characteristically 
useful and profitable British institution. 
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Notes of the Week 


Scientists Assembled.—The British Association for 
the Advancement of Science is in session at Nottingham. 
No announcement of an epochal discovery is likely to 
Startle the world in these days, when the diurnal labours 
Of scientists are common knowledge, and the splitting of 
the atom is followed in the Press like a timeless test 
match. The giants and their works are too well known : 
no Faraday, no Dalton, no Darwin, no Lamarck, no 
Mendel and no Kelvin will raise the curtain on a world 
yet unexplored. We take our scientists for granted, and 
sometimes, as at Shanghai to-day, we use the fruits of 
their labours with reckless negligence and malice. Yet 
science has still lessons for the chaotic communities of 
post-war politics, and straight words to speak about the 
progress we seem to squander. Fifty-six years ago, 
Mr Edward Poulton attended the British Association at 
York, when the dust of the Darwinian controversy was 
scarcely laid and the conflict about the mechanism of 
evolution was still to come. On Wednesday, Sir Edward, 
now President of the Association, surveyed the growth 
of evolutionary thought in those crowded decades—the 
disputes about inheritance and heredity and the battle 
about geological time. Against the background of 
natural selection in millions of years the pains of our 
own social changes may seem slight, but Sir Edward 
was encouragingly optimistic. Men, he declared, may 
control their own destinies, abolish wars and make their 
own progress without the waste of blind trial. 


With all the terrible disappointments there has been 
great progress, and a time will surely come, and may it 
come quickly, a time which shall prove that the visions 
of the young and the dreams of the old were prophetic 
of a glorious reality. 


With these words ringing in their ears, the scientists 
turned to their sectional discussions, which cover the 
whole field of science and society, and are much con- 
cerned this year with the ordinary problems of the 
layman’s world. 


* * * 


Economists and Industry.—The proceedings of the 
Economics Section of the British Association are peculi- 
arly relevant to the practical problems of business men 
and the State. Papers and discussions have so far 
covered labour transference and the relations between 
business practice and economics. Next week they will in- 
clude retail distribution and industrial location. The 
same realistic note was appropriately struck in the presi- 
dential address on September 3rd, when Professor Sar- 
gant Florence asked how economic research could help to 
determine the most efficient site, size and scope of 
industrial organisations. Economists, he said, were 
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learning to measure industrial location, which was of 
great importance when the State was trying to locate 
industries in depressed areas and, perhaps, to control the 
growth of Greater London. Thus, economists might help 
to determine the best distribution of industry between 
urban and rural areas and the most efficient siting of 
particular trades. In that way, the State might plan the 
most desirable location of industry without the wastage 
of private trial and error. Similarly, the size of plants 
and firms was fundamental in planning. Economic 
research could analyse the factors, such as mechanisation, 
which made for growth in industrial units. 


* * * 


Professor Florence forecast that the increase in the 
size of plants was likely to persist, although many 
mechanised industries were scattered in small plants to 
be close to the consumer, while many highly localised 
industries were medium-sized in scale of plant, and small 
shops with small clientéles seemed to survive in retail 
distribution. In the last resort, however, the unit of 
planning was the firm, the controlling business unit on 
which depended economies of marketing and finance. 
Economic research, by measuring profits and costs, might 
suggest the optimum size of firms. Already the prevail- 
ing tendency was for plants to specialise on a narrow 
range of products within wider and wider areas of 
business control. Generalisation between industries and 
trades was, however, impossible ; and the economist could 
only be helpful in industrial policy if his statistical 
material were complete, precise, relevant and well- 
defined. 


* * * 


Army © Recruits.—The’ War’ Office “announced on 
August 30th that the upper age limit for recruits in 
combatant units of the army would be raised from 
twenty-five to twenty-eight. The age limit for combatant 
regiments was twenty-five before the War, during which 
it was raised by stages to forty; for non-combatant units 
it is thirty. The announcement marks the second stage of 
Mr Hore Belisha’s recruitment campaign. His first step 
was to permit serving soldiers to extend their service to 
twenty-one years and qualify for a pension, and reservists 
to rejoin the Colours on the same basis. As we suggested 
in The Economist on August 14th, this drastic change is 
not likely in itself to be wholly satisfactory since the 
military value of a soldier is not increased by long service. 
It is now credibly reported that the new long-service 
element in the Army will be limited and that a sub- 
stantial number of men may be recruited for periods of 
less than seven years. This dual system would, on the one 
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hand, provide an army career for those who wanted it, 
and, on the other, a quick flow of short-period recruits. 
In the last resort, however, the all-important task is to 
stimulate recruiting immediately. The number of Army 
Reservists who have intimated their desire to rejoin the 
Colours under Mr Belisha’s new scheme is 3,100, and 
800 are already back in the army. Recruiting figures in 
most districts are steadily rising, and in London have 
reached a record level for recent years. Nevertheless, 
there is much leeway to make up, and it may still be 
doubted whether the soldier’s present lot is sufficiently 
happy to encourage a rush of recruits to the Colours. 


* * * 


Penny Post.—In a recent speech at Aberdeen, the 
Postmaster General stated that the return to the penny 
post for letters and the halfpenny post for postcards, 
after allowing for a slight increase in these services, would 
reduce the Post Office revenue by £7} millions a year. 
His conclusion, therefore, was that this reform, so much 
sought by business men, was not feasible. Perhaps 
Major Tryon considered that this pronouncement could 
most appropriately be made in a great city whose caution 
in matters of business is proverbial. We pointed out in 
The Economist, on March 20th (page 632), that the 
contribution of the Post Office to the Exchequer (which 
has been fixed, since 1933, at {10} millions annually, or 
about 13 per cent. of the gross income of the Post Office) 
was more than enough to cover any net loss of income 

caused by a reversion to the penny post. Major Trvon’s 

figures amply confirm this statement ; if the penny post 
were restored there would still, on his own computation, 
be over {4 millions to hand over to the Exchequer, since 
the usual Post Office annual surplus exceeds the Exche- 
quer contribution by between {1 million and {2 millions. 
The trouble is that Postmasters General habitually regard 
the millions paid annually to the Exchequer as a proper 
charge, almost as a legitimate cost of service; and to 
some people Major Tryon’s obdurate statistics at Aber- 
deen suggested that the restoration of the penny post 
would involve the Post Office in a net annual Joss on 
operation of £7} millions—which is absurd. The function 
of the Post Office is to provide an efficient service as 
cheaply as possible, having regard only to the proper 
costs of service. To use the Post Office as a large and 
regular source of national revenue is, as The Economist 
has held for ninety-four years, ‘‘ an unfortunate, regres- 
sive and clumsy method of taxation.’’ Moreover, while 
the demand for the carriage of letters is probably much 
more inelastic that it was ninety-eight years ago, when 
the penny post was instituted, it is not entirely inelastic, 

and over a period of years the revenue of the Post Office 
would probably suffer much less than is commonly 
estimated from a return to the penny post. 


* * * 


Spain and the Mediterranean.—The fall of San- 
tander has coincided with another of those efforts by 
the Spanish Government’s forces to drive wedges into 
other insurgents’ positions while the latter’s strength 
is concentrated elsewhere. This week in Teruel and 
Aragon Government forces have advanced, and Huesca 
is said to be surrounded. Meanwhile the focus of all 
attention has been the relations between Italy and the 
two West European Great Powers; for Signor Mussolini 
last week-end, apparently counting on further diplo- 
matic paralysis in Britain and France as a result of the 
Far Eastern crisis, sent a vivid telegram of congratula- 
tion to twelve regular Italian generals commanding the 
Italian divisions which captured Bilbao and Santander 
for General Franco. In making this operatic gesture he 
seems to have over-reached himself; and the news that 
he is to visit Herr Hitler at Berchtesgaden in the third 
week of this month may be a way of reinsuring his 
prestige. These gestures accompanied a recrudescence 
of indiscriminate bombing and torpedoing by submarines 
in the Western Mediterranean. This week a Russian 
steamer, totally unconnected with affairs in Spain, was 
sunk off the Algerian coast, without warning, when 
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proceeding with coal from Cardiff towards the Black 
Sea; and more British merchantmen have been bombed. 
The Turkish Government have cancelled their fleet's 
visit to Italian ports in order to patrol the Dardanelles 
and Sea of Marmora where submarines ‘‘ of an unknown 
Power ’’ have been operating. 


* * * 


The climax came in the night of Tuesday-Wednesday, 
when a torpedo was fired at H.M.S. “‘ Havock ”’ without 
warning. This was the second time that this destroyer, 
one of those on the still active British-French naval 
patrol of the insurgents’ coastlines, has been fired at; 
and the third, but most serious, time that a British 
warship has been attacked without warning. On this 
occasion, acting on the belated Admiralty instructions 
of a fortnight ago, the destroyer at once dropped depth 
charges and two more destroyers steamed from Gibraltar 
to engage in the search. It was announced in London on 
Wednesday that more destroyers would be sent to the 
Western Mediterranean. The French Government have 
gone one better than the British. They have called for 
a meeting of the Non-intervention Committee at which 
they will officially protest and accuse Italy of duplicity 
all along, intervening in Spain and preaching non-inter- 
vention. They have reinforced their navy in the Medi- 
terranean and given it unlimited powers to cope with 

‘ unknown submarines.’’ They have proposed, and the 
British Gove a have accepted, a conference of 
Mediterranean Naval Powers at Geneva next week. And 
they are talking earnestly and seriously, since M. Blum’s 
six months’ law of last January to stop volunteers from 
going into Spain expired on August 21st, of opening the 
Spanish-French frontier if Italian intervention and 
piracy continue. Kindly Mr Neville Chamberlain re- 
cently tendered an olive branch to the Duce. The Duce 
seems likely to impale it on an Italian bayonet. 


* * * 


Pirates, Potentates and Politics.—The moral ol! 
these piratical depredations from end to end of the 
Mediterranean is gravely disturbing. It is now 
established beyond any reasonable doubt that the over- 
whelming bulk of the aerial bombing and naval torpedo- 
ing in the Mediterranean is not being done by the insur- 
gents’ warcraft. The air and surface craft have been re- 
peatedly recognised; a submarine has been recognised; 
and Signor Mussolini’s telegram last week-end shouts to 
the skies that Italian divisions and generals are fighting 
Franco’s ‘‘ rebellion ’’ for him. In other words, the war 
in and about Spain is not a civil war; it is European. 
Italy has been and is levying war-without-declaration on 
the ‘Spanish Government in ‘its own territory, and abet- 
ting piracy against everyone else on the high seas ot 
what the Duce hopes to make both mare clausum and 
mare mnostrum. Are our ships, merchantmen and 
warcraft, to be sunk by night or day, without warning ‘ 
If not, we shall have to convoy them; for we cannot 
catch a tithe of these submarine pirates after the event. 
A special meeting of British Ministers was held on 
Thursday to consider what action is appropriate. The 
Nemesis of French and British weakness in the Ethio- 
pian affair has come fast upon us. It has brought 
Far Eastern methods to our doors—indeed, within our 
walks. Is the Duce coolly calculating that the British 
will stomach any treatment at all, after their meekness 
in the last five years? It isa natural, but fearfully wrong 
conclusion, if he is. Quem ad finem sese effrenata jactabit 
audacia? 


China and Japan.—The undeclared war in the ex- 
treme Orient has now become general all over the 
eastern half of China. The Japanese, acting on the Prime 
Minister’s declared intention of ‘‘ beating China to her 
knees,’ have been bombing Chinese cities as far apart 
and inland as Nanking, Hankow, Kalgan, and Canton, 
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while their northern forces have occupied Kalgan, 
capital of Chahar, and the Nankou pass, and are now 
driving south to turn the northern Chinese forces’ left 
flank. The Chinese Government has handed out a pretty 
backhanded compliment to the League of Nations, by 
merely regularly informing it of Japanese aggression 
and warlike progress. China knows that, after her 
betrayal by the Western Great Powers in 1931-1933, 
there is no salvation in appeals to the League. But her 
leaders must be grimly chuckling at the rapidity with 
which Nemesis has overtaken the Western Great Powers’ 
interests in the extreme Orient. At Shanghai this week, 
apart from the accidental Chinese bombing of the 
‘President Hoover,’ operations have not greatly 
affected the neutrals or the International Settlement. 

Last Saturday and Sunday, Japanese airmen practised 
the doctrine of frightfulness in bombing railway stations 
whence refugees were fleeing from the city. Many hun- 
dreds were killed, and the combined Western Christian 
missionary churches sent telegrams to their countries 
urging them to protest against such conduct. The 
Japanese reinforcements have been landing during the 
past week just outside Wusung, near the coast, and 
latterly at Yangtsepu in the Settlement—this last being 
an attempt to turn the Chinese right flank and force a 
retreat. The Chinese have been stubbornly refusing both 
direct battle and a retreat; accordingly the Japanese 
landings have been held up and their progress has been 

slow. As we go to press there is still no reply by Japan 
to the British note, the excuse being that “ inquiries ”’ 
have not been completed. The note made it clear that 
on the British side no need for any inquiry was recog- 
nised: res ipsa loquitur. The Japanese dilatoriness con- 
trasts unfavourably with the despatch of the Chinese 
Government in apologising for, and offering to punish 
those responsible for and to compensate those suffering 
from, the accidental bombing of the ‘“‘ President 
Hoover.”’ 


* * * 


America and the Far East.—The American 
neutrality policy, as expressed in the Act passed by 
Congress last April, is being subjected to a severe test 
by the Far Eastern crisis. Under the Act, the President 
is obliged to declare that a state of war exists when 
hostilities, civil or international, have broken out; there- 
after, it is illegal to export any munitions of war. If 
the President declares, further, that the peace and 
neutrality of the United States are endangered, it is 
illegal to sell anything to the combatants except on the 
ne cash and carry ’’ principle. Japan and China are un- 
doubtedly at war; yet no declaration has come from the 
President. One party in America demands immediate 
application of the full neutrality policy; another urges 
cautious procedure and the protection of American 
interests. The Administration does not seem to favour 
the isolation policy. On July 16th Mr Cordell Hull, Sec- 
retary of State, said that there could be no serious 
hostilities anywhere in the world which would not affect 
the interests, rights and obligations of America. Marines 
have been disp: itched to Shanghai, and it is assumed 
that they will co- — ite with the forces of other nations 
in the event of a general attack on the International 
Settlement. On iene 24th a further statement of 
American policy was made. This declared that although 
America did not believe in political alliances or entangle- 
ments, she had co-operated with other parties for the 
purpose of maintaining international standards of 
decency through pacific methods. The American Govern- 
ment was endeavouring to keep alive its fundamental 
pacific principles in the Pacific area and in all the 
world. The language of these statements has been care- 
fully phrased to avoid offending isolationist sentiment 
within America; but there seems evidence that the 
Administration is not willing to see the short- or long- 
term interests of the American people go by default in 
the Far East. Public opinion may strengthen this 
attitude, for sympathy lies with China. But for the 
moment the neutrality attitude seems to be the stronger 
among the public. 
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France Emerges from Emergency,—The emer- 
gency powers conferred on M. Chautemps’ Government 
by the French Parliament just before the recess in June, 

expired on August 31st. To mark the return to govern- 
mental normalcy, M. Bonnet, the Finance Minister, 

reviewed the financial and economic situation of the 
country to The Times correspondent on W ednesday, and 
summarised the Government’s achievements. * There 
would still be a deficit on the ordinary 1937 Budget, 
but it had been halved; revenues both of old and new 
taxes were rising; and the 1938 ordinary Budget would 
balance, on conservative revenue estimates and not-too- 
conservative expenditure estimates. The 1938 extra- 
ordinary Budget had been severely pruned, notably for 
defence and public works; but the principal reform was 
the amalgamation of all railway companies in a single 
Corporation of which the State is to hold 51 per cent. 
of the shares. The decree establishing this Corporation, 
the last issued under the emergency powers, was signed 
by President Lebrun at a Council of Ministers on August 
31st. The merger Corporation—Société Nationale des 
Chemins de Fer Francais—is to begin on January Ist 
next; it is to co-ordinate road and rail transport with a 
view to abolishing those cumulative deficits of the rail- 
ways which, covered by borrowing like the borrowing 
for the British Unemployme nt Fund’s deficits in 1930-31, 
have amounted in the past four or five years to about 
Frs. 33,000 millions. (We discuss the implications of this 
for the English investor in a Note on page 482. 


* * * 


M. Bonnet pointed out that the reduction of Govern- 
ment borrowing, the rise in rentes, and the steadiness of 
the exchange were lowering money rates; and he said 
that the effects of the 1936 social reforms had by now 
either been absorbed into the French economy or offset 
by the devaluation. France could henceforward compete 
with other countries as long as French prices did not 
move up faster than others; and this the Government 
could control by supervision. Flexibility was their 
watchword; and they could adjust their tariffs strictly 
by reference to the movements in French prices. 
M. Bonnet paints a better picture than anyone has been 
able to “4 in France for some time. Whether the obvious 
increase in political stability and business activity will 
lure bac k the vast sums of fugitive capital is more doubt- 
ful; its return will be slow. But the Chautemps Cabinet 
are showing a firmer grip both in domestic and foreign 
affairs; and the Socialists’ decision last week-end not to 
accept the Communists’ offer of a common organisation 
must be taken as a bull point both for M. Chautemps 
and for France’s political stock. 


* * * 


Political Manceuvres in Belgium.—The Belgian 
Cabinet, a Coalition of Liberals, Socialists and Catholics, 
has again been marked out for an onslaught from the 
Right. This time, however, the Rexists and Flemish 
Nationalists did little more than utilise the occasion 
offered them by the difference between the Prime 
Minister, M. van Zeeland, a former Vice-Governor of 
the National Bank of Belgium, and his Socialist Finance 
Minister, M. de Man, over the nature of the future 
relations between the Government and the Bank 
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under the latter’s revised statutes. These powers have 
long been under discussion; but the matter came to a 
head last Monday at an extraordinary general meeting 
of the Bank’s shareholders. The Rexist and Flemish 
Nationalist leaders got in by having become share- 
holders; and the trouble centred not round the Bank’s 
alleged future subordination to the Government, but 
round a much more personal matter. The Press hostile 
to the Government had criticised the Prime Minister for 
still receiving payments from the Bank; but the Prime 
Minister officially denied this in Parliament, and the 
Finance Minister also published a Cabinet denial of the 
allegations. The Prime Minister was stil] attacked, how- 
ever, and declared last Saturday that the only sum he 
had received, even remotely connected with the Bank, 
was in 1935 when he retired from the de Brocqueville 
Cabinet in which he held no portfolio. He then received 
a payment out of a common fund belonging to the 
Bank’s directors. As M. van Zeeland entered that 
Cabinet by leaving his high position at the Bank, and 
left that Cabinet only to become Prime Minister, it is 
not surprising if compensation were paid to him then. 
That is very different from the Right Wing’s accusations. 
The crisis has passed for the moment; but Parliament is 
to meet next week, when the criticisms will be fully met. 


* * * 


Luther’s Heritage.—In nothing is the Third Reich 
so palpably defeating its own ends as in its treatment of 
the churches. After four and a half years of it, the spirit 
of the Christian people of Germany under persecution 
is stronger than it was at the beginning. The Protestants 
started under the double handic ap of being divided 
in organisation and of being made the first target of the 
Nazi attack—perhaps just because they were expected 
to be easier prey. But last Sunday the unity and the 
courage of these German Protestants under pressure were 
both displayed in the reading of an important procla- 
mation from the pulpits of the churches. This procla- 
mation is the outcome of a Protestant conference held 
at Cassel on July 5th and 6th; and the signatures show 
how representative it is. It expresses the present atti- 
tude, not only of the fighting wing of the Confessional 
Church, but of the whole of German Protestantism save 
for the misnamed ‘‘ German Christians.’’ This docu- 
ment calls in question the whole basis of the Nazi policy 
and Weltanschauung. ‘“‘ Can proper homage be rendered 
to people, blood and race, only by setting them in place 
of the Living God? ’’ Here the German Protestants have 
put their finger on the same error—the idolisation of the 
human tribe—which was castigated by the Pope in the 


encyclical relating to Germany issued earlier in the 
year. The Protestants also denounce, in the present 
proclamation, “‘ a false pride ’’ which ‘‘ forces humanity 


to belie itself ’’ by denying the fundamental fact of sin 
—a denial which is at the bottom of other forms of 
modern paganism besides the Nazi variety. They go on 
to protest against the State’s denial to them of certain 
lawful and indispensable liberties: freedom of spiritual 
discussion, freedom to work among the young, and even 
the freedom of conducting church services. The Protes- 
tant Church in Germany has asked Herr Hitler to give 
its members an opportunity of presenting their case 
directly to the Government of the Reich, instead of being 
left, without appeal, at the mercy of government depart- 
ments. This request has not so far been granted. If the 
Fiihrer persists in turning a deaf ear, he may live to 
regret it. 


* * * 
Conference at Sinaia.—The Sixteenth Little 
Entente Conference was held at Sinaia from August 


30th to September Ist. Since last year’s Bratislava meet- 
ing, Czechoslovakia has drawn closer to Austria and 
Hungary; Roumania has refurbished her alliance with 
Poland; and Jugoslavia has concluded the Ciano-Stoyad- 
inovitch pact with Italy. The latter pact has not availed 
to secure the three States’ recognition of the Italian 
conquest of Ethiopia; and Poland’s domestic troubles 
have confirmed Roumania in her halting attitude to 
Poland. The outstanding event at Sinaia was the united 
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agreement that the time had come to allow Hungary the 
right to rearm. This is a most welcome, perhaps epoch- 
making, development in Central European politics. The 
conference declared it was unnecessary to alter the 
League Covenant, and finished with a proclamation of 
fidelity to the Entente’s established principles. To-day 
this means more than it says; for the Roumanian 
Government is at last seeking an understanding with 
Russia, and the Jugoslav Government is incensed at 
German activity in the domestic Jugoslav ecclesiastical 
split. The president of the conference even went so far 
as to announce that the Czechoslovak-Soviet pact was 
not only prepared and concluded with the express con- 
currence of the other two Entente States, but that it 
made Roumania even glad that Czechoslovakia was on 
the best of terms with Roumania’s great neighbour to 
the East. It will be interesting, after this important con- 
ference, to see whether Italy will begin once more to 
favour and assist the solidifying process between the 
Little Entente, Austria, Hungary and Bulgaria. 


* * * 


Mr Aberhart’s Intransigence.—While a gentle- 
man from Tonypandy, in South Wales, has been losing 
a moral victory on points, in a bout of fisticuffs with a 
coloured gentleman in New York this week, another 
type of challenger has been maintaining, north of the 
Canadian border, his determination to fight to the bitter 
end. Mr Aberhart, Premier of Alberta, has rejected all 
counsels of compromise in his struggle against orthodox 
banking and currency conceptions, against the 
Dominion Government, against Canadian constitutional 
law—indeed, against all principalities and powers of 
a world that knows not Social Credit of the Albertan 
type. Mr Mackenzie King, at Ottawa, is threatened with 
a nice dilemma. The removal of a duly elected Pro- 
vincial Government is an unheard-of step; but if Mr 
Aberhart’s plans are allowed to come even temporarily 
into effective operation, it may be difficult and expen- 
sive to unscramble the crazy omelette. The position of 
the Ottawa Government to-day might have been easier 
if the Ministry had been more ready to use its right of 
disallowance against the power legislation of the Hep- 
burn Ministry in Ontario and the anti-Communist legisla- 
tion of the Duplessis Ministry in Quebec, or had 
ti ake ‘na firm stand when Mr Aberhart issued his famous 

‘ prosperity scrip ’’ a year ago—a move generally re- 
garded as a violation of the terms of the Bank Act. 
Possibly, however, time will solve the Ottawa Govern- 
ment’s difficulties. Opposition in Alberta is being mobi- 


lised, and an appeal to the electorate of the Province 
might show whether Mr Aberhart, who has not suc- 


ceeded in holding together the whole of his original 
ministerial team, has been more successful in retaining 
popular confidence. Mr John L. Hugill, K.C., who 
recently resigned his position as Attorney “General, was 
the fourth Minister to be discarded in two years. Mr 
Hugill, in a public statement, declared that he could not 
countenance any policies savouring of confiscation or 
repudiation, and that as a lawyer he could not accept 
responsibility for measures which threatened the soli- 
darity of Canada’s constitution. Mr Mackenzie King 
would doubtless give much to know how many others 
in Alberta share this view. 


* * * 


Australia in the Boom.—Australia, like this country, 
has escaped from depression to a level of prosperity 
higher than any previously attained. And Australia, 
like this country, is unwilling to use the opportunity 
to balance her budget, and pleads the same cause—the 
overriding necessity for a rapid expansion of armament 
ACE The Federal Treasurer, Mr R. G. Casey, 

1 his speech last week, proposed to budget for a tote il 
revenue of {85,190,000, a sum only £3,400,000 in excess 
of receipts ‘last year. Expenditure is put at a figure 
which wil permit a trifling surplus, but will not 
include £3,000,000, the balance in the Defence Trust 
Funds, oa {2,500,000 to be raised on Treasury bills 
in London, both of which are to be spent in the course 
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of the year on armaments. Since expenditure for that 
purpose is raised from {8,067,000 to £11,500,000, the 
Commonwealth is in effect borrowing to pay her re- 
armament bill. The rise in wages granted in a recent 
award and the small concessions to pensioners proposed 
in the budget, would in themselves provide a case for 
increasing taxation, quite apart from the now widely 
accepted argument for such a policy in time of boom. 
Instead, the authorities have chosen the easier path of 


expansionism: though they could no doubt point to the 
rising balance of their London funds as a proof that 
they have not slipped so far along this path as they 


might have done. 
* * * 

Nevertheless, the economic situation of the Common- 
wealth as a whole indicates that ‘‘ sound finance ”’ 
might have been a wiser policy. Unemployment is at a 
low level, more men are employed in factories than ever 
before, and the export trade balance has reached a total 
of £35,700,000, only {22,000,000 of which is needed for 
debt service. But this happy state of affairs is almost 
wholly the result of rising demand and rising prices for 
wool and wheat. It can last only so long as the present 
demand for Australia’s exports, whose prices are now 
about 75 per cent. higher than in the worst phase of 
the depression, and in some cases are higher than they 
were in 1928. Whether they will indefinitely maintain 
these levels is another matter. Apart from the disruption 
of trade by war in the Far East, and from the possi- 
bility of a serious recession of trade, rising world pro- 
duction in a year or so may be inevitable; the Common- 
wealth’s policy, as a whole, in the last few years, has 
been sound, but there may be something in ‘the recent 
Royal Commission’s complaint that it has sometimes 
been belated. Meanwhile, current news continues to be 
favourable. The Sydney wool sales opened on Wednes- 
day with prices a quarter to a third as high again as those 
of last year. The country is concerned less with future 
uncertainties for the primary producer than with the 
contemplation of old records broken in the good times 
of to-day. 

* * * 


Food Consumption Statistics.—The Final Report 
of the Mixed Committee of the League of Nations on 
Nutrition, which is discussed in a leading article on 
page 457, contains a large number of figures on the 
consumption of various important foodstuffs in the 
different countries. As these figures are somewhat 
scattered through the volume, an attempt has been 
made in the following table to bring them together, 
so far as eight important countries are concerned. 
The figures in every case are those of annual consump- 
tion per head of population. 


ANNUAL PER CAPITA CONSUMPTION OF FOODSTUFFS 





! 

















| | | Citrus 
Wheat | Sugar | Meat | Fish Eggs | Butter | Cheese |fruits & 
| | | {Bar anas 
licenced eancni panama cipal sani ines arsaiaesit 
Kilog. | | 
| et ™ | Various 7 ea Ds 
Kilog. | Kilog. | Kilog. | years No. Kilog. | Kilog. | Kilog 
1929-—34| 1928-29 1930-34) since 1930-34, 1935 |1930-34)1930-34 
| 1928 
| | | a a wie ; ari ere as 
United Kingdom] 134-7+} 45-9 | 63-7 | 18:1 172 11-4 4°3 19-4 
United States | 100-2 | 54-0 | 61-2 | 6-8 252 | 7-8 2-1 * 
France . | 190-0 | 24-6 | 39-0 7-88 | 149 | 5-8 5:7 | 11-5 
Germany s |} 26-1 51-0 9-5 129 | 7:5 6-0 7-0 
Italy 171-2 9-7 16-3 5-08 119 | 1-2 4°8 * 
Belgium ° | 27-9 40-8 ° 236 8-2 2:9 12-5 
Denmark ° 56-1 | 52:4 11-3 111 9-4 5-8 5°5 
Switzerland . 43-1 47-2 2:8 157 6-9 8-4, | 10-7 
= Figure not given. 7 British Isles. England.  § Approximate. 


The most remarkable feature of these figures is the 
very wide range of variation from country to country. 
The average Englishman, for example, finds it possible 
to consume nearly five times as much sugar as the 
average Italian, as well as nearly four times as much 
meat, over three times as much fish, and nearly ten 
times as much butter. The statistics of milk consumption 
re too scanty to be susceptible of tabulation, but it is 
stated that consumption per head in Great Britain 
is about roo litres, compared with something like 
- litres in the United States and nearly 300 litres in 
‘inland. 
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Retail Food Prices.—The Report also contains 
a table of urban retail food prices in twenty different 
countries in October, 1936. In the original form, the 
quotations are given in Swiss francs, but in the following 

table they have been converted, for each commodity, 
into percentages of the average for all the countries. 
A column has also been added giving the average for 
each country of all eight commodities. It must be 
borne in mind that this final column is only the roughest 


indication of the actual relative cost of food in the 
different countries, as the proportions in which the 
different commodities go to make up the national diet 
vary considerably. 


RETAIL Foop PRICES, OCTOBER, 1936 
(100 = average of 20 countries.) 


' 
| 


Beef, | Pork, | 





| i | 
[Wheat 2nd 2nd |Bacon Pain Butter| Eggs Dried | Aver- 
| | qual. | qual. Milk Peas | age 
| | 
Argentina......| 68 | 56 | 51 42 57 ss | 43 | ¢ | 53 
Australia 77 95+ 94F 105 141 88 78 114 99 
Austria 145 | 125 | 118 | 104 | 114 124 | 113 | 130 22 
Belgium * 104 105 | 79 | 74 101 113 82 | 94 
Canada o4 77 «| «15 130 141 92 104 * | 108 
Czechoslovakia 104 114 | 103 1U8 | 89 96 98 | 99 
Denmark i ae 85 | 82+ / 110 | 104 87 96 * | 91 
Estonia 80 39 56 49 | 47 63 43 54 | 54 
France 155 | 100 | 180 | 85 | 101 110 148 109 123 
Germany 198 ISS 168 72 | 135 179 183 199 | 178 
Great Britain | 90 83 116 131 178 110 139 73 | 115 
Hungary | 56 112 74 72 74 75 70 70 75 
Latvia . | 102 34 | 59 | 57 47 59 78 62 | 62 
Netherlands ... | 114. | 143. | 87 | 73 77 129 104 | 83 | 101 
New Zealand 77 | 74 | 89 | 105 | 108 76 78} * 87 
Poland 99 75 | 62 | 57 57 82 70 47 69 
Sweden 109 115 * | 106 S4 99 122 75 101 
Switzerland 82 | 193 | * | 171 104 158 | 104 98 | 130 
U.S.A. | 114 131 167. | 177 188 130 130 142 148 
Jugoslavia 70 | 60 | 7) 64 84 91 87 163 86 
* Quotation not given. + First quality. t Excluded. 


Here, again, the chief observation to be made is on 
the variation of the figures. The high average of 
Germany is partly due to the fact that quotations have 
been converted at the official rate of exch inge for the 
Reichsmark. But the application of any other reason- 
able valuation for that currency would not avail to make 
Germany a cheap country. 


* * * 


Industry and Rising Costs.—The progressive rise 
in costs is perturbing many British industrialists. Rising 
prices are, of course, a normal concomitant of economic 
revival. As the demand for raw materials approaches 
the margin of current output, sellers are able 
to obtain more for their wares. Similarly, as the volume 
of unemployment decreases, wage-earners profit from 
increased competition for their services. Lastly, as the 
operation of industrial plant nears the limit of capacity, 
profits tend to increase. So long as the resulting upward 
movement is slow, it is not necessarily dangerous to 
recovery. But when it involves an unduly rapid marking- 
up of prices and brings inefficient plant into service, a 
serious maladjustment may occur which is usually the 
forerunner of a collapse. The present movement has 
certainly not reached such a stage, but hardly a day 
passes without the announcement of an increase in the 
prices of some manufactured product or other, which is 
usually explained by reference to higher raw material 
quotations and labour costs. Motor- -car prices were 
advanced only a few weeks ago. The published prices 
of metal goods and machinery are steadily increasing and 
delivery dates are lengthening. Consumers of steel are 
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apprehensive of a further upward revision. Cotton yarns 
were marked up at the end of last week; a few days 
ago a cargo vessel, built twenty-two years ago for 
£47,000, changed hands at {51,500. The Board of 
Trade’s indices of prices for basic materials, intermediary 
products and manufactured articles in July showed in- 
creases of 32 per cent., 21 per cent., and 16} per cent., 
respectively, as compared with a year ago. The pace 
obviously cannot be maintained for long without 
endangering recovery. 


* * * 


Britain’s Industrial Progress.— Every quarter 
the Board of Trade publishes indices of production for 
the main branches of British activity. In The Economist 
of August 28th, page 426, we gave the latest of these 
quarterly statistics, which cover the April-June period. 
As the Board of Trade indices are now available for a 
period of ten years, we have reproduced some of them 
in the chart below. The series, however, is not con- 
tinuous, for in 1934 the figures were revised in the light 
of changes in the structure of British industry. But 
indices for 1934 are available both on the old and new 
bases, and we have, accordingly, shown both figures 
on the chart at the foot of this page, with the necessary 
break—except in the case of iron and steel, where the 
discrepancy is very slight. In no case, it will be seen, 
is the difference serious enough to disturb the long-term 
trend which the chart shows. The output of food, drink, 
etc., showed correspondingly little variation during the 
ten- year period. The index has a secular tendency to 
rise with the increase of population. The output of the 
iron and steel industry, after many vicissitudes since 
nag is now far above the pre -depression peak owing 
to the large-scale renewal and extension of Britain's 
industrial equipment. The current level of production in 
all manufacturing industries, it will be seen, is some 
30 per cent. higher than in 1929. 


* * * 


Seasonal Expansion in Industry.—\W hile the Sino- 
Japanese conflict has dislocated trade at Shanghai, 
signs of the usual revival of new business in the autumn 
are not lacking this year. The iron and steel and metal- 
using industries are experiencing growing pressure for 
delivery. As the output of many firms during the 
remainder of this year is already sold, little new business 
can be undertaken for delivery this year. Business in 
iron and steel and metal goods for delivery next year is 
already brisk. The scarcity of semi-finished steel is still 
acute, and although bigger quantities of Continental 
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material are now being delivered, these are not sufficient 
entirely to relieve the shortage. New business in coal 
has not yet increased very much in some districts, but 
an early revival of house coal demand should give a 
fillip to the trade. Incidentally, as our Cardiff corre- 
spondent points out on page 501, the average profit 
of Welsh collieries fell from 3:52d. per ton in 
February—April to 2d. per ton in the three months 
ending July this year, mainly as a result of the increase 
of rod. per ton in labour costs. The market in cotton 
goods has been quiet, for the uncertain future trend of 
raw cotton prices, which suffered a sharp fall this week, 
is holding up new orders. Most other consumption goods 
trades are active, and satisfactory orders are reported 
from Radiolympia. 


* * * 


Loans on Cotton.—One of the subjects which 
embittered the closing days of the last Congressional 
session in Washington was the proposal that the Govern- 
ment should, as in the worst years of the depression, 
make loans on the cotton crop and grant subsidies to 
the growers. The subject became urgent when the 
official crop report forecast a bumper crop with corre- 
spondingly low prices. But the whole matter is highly 
charged with politics, since it is precisely the representa- 
tives of the cotton-growing States of the South who are 
leading the rebellion against President Roosevelt within 
the Democratic Party. The President refused to coun- 
tenance loans until he had exacted a promise of the en- 
actment at the next session of Congress of legislation 
to restrict the 1938 crop. Even with that promise, he has 
not gone as far as was hoped in the South. Loans are 
to be made at 7} to g cents a pound, according to the 
grade. The receipt of a loan on his cotton virtu: ally 
guarantees the return which the grower will receive, 
for if the market price falls soe the loan price 
he will leave the cotton with the Government. In addi- 
tion, however, growers are to be given outright subsidies 
of 3 cents a pound. But this subsidy will only be given 
on 65 per cent. of the total production, and even then 
only to growers who promise in advance to abide by the 
1938 restriction programme. These terms have proved a 
disappointment both to growers and to the cotton 
markets. The whole philosophy of restriction is repug- 
nant to many people inside and outside the cotton- 
growing areas. But price bolstering is an absurdity with- 
out some control of production. If the growers want the 
one they must stomach the other. It may be hoped that 
the position of the United States in the world cotton 
market will be a guarantee against any excessive use of 
this dangerous double-edged weapon. 





BRITISH INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION, 1927-37 
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Overseas Correspondence 


From Our Special Correspondents 


United States 


Credit Control 

New York, August 24.-—Just a year has passed since 
the Federal authorities, deciding that the time for refla- 
tion was ended, undertook measures of control 
or limitation over the expansion of bank reserves and of 
bank credit. This control took two forms. First, on 
August 15, 1936, the cash requirements of the member 
banks were increased by 50 per cent.; and in two instal- 
ments dated March 1 and May I, 1937, these require- 
ments were increased another 50 per cent. Secondly, in 
December, the Inactive Gold Fund was established. 

At the time the programme was inaugurated, required 
reserves amounted to about $3,000 millions, and excess 
reserves (that is, bankers’ balances at the Reserve Banks 
over and above the required percentages) stood at about 
an equal figure. After August 15, 1936, excess reserves 
amounted to about $1,800 millions. Between August 15th 
and the end of the year, however, gold imports were 
large enough to offset in part the action of August 15th, 
and the so-called gold sterilisation policy was adopted. 
As a, result the expansion of member bank reserves 
ended in December; gold sold to the Treasury was no 
longer monetised. 

The completion on May Ist of the programme of in- 
creasing reserve requirements left the member banks with 
something under $900 millions of excess reserves, which 
statistically was a more than comfortable figure; in the 
20's, even in periods of extremely easy money, excess 
reserves rarely, if ever, reached the figure of $50 millions. 

This series of manceuvres checked the expansion of 
bank credit. On August 11, 1937, the total loans and 
investments of all reporting member banks were $22,331 
millions and had only risen $7 millions in the year; the 
increase in loans almost precisely equalled the decrease 
in investments. For these banks also, both time and 
demand deposits were only slightly higher, mostly be- 
cause of a decline in Government deposits. After three 
years of rapid and extensive credit expansion (or refla- 
tion), the total of bank credit in the reporting member 
banks has been stabilised for a year, approximately 
at the level of bank credit in 1929. 


Difficult Adjustments 

These totals, however, mask certain problems of ad- 
justment, which fell principally upon the banks of New 
York City. The total of excess reserves was abundant, 
but the proportion in New York was relatively small; and 
from July, 1936, the New York banks felt apprehensive 
about their position. There was an increased demand for 
‘oans and a withdrawal of bankers’ balances, and these 
banks sold investments heavily, particularly Govern- 
ments. The following table shows this : — 


THE NEw YorkK City REPORTING MEMBER BANKS 
($000,000) 


July 1, Dec. 2. Aug. 11, 
1936* 1936+ 1937 
Reserves with F.R. Banks... 2.004 2,547 2,342 
I emand deposits ............ 6,215 6,417 5,968 
Total loans and investments 9 063 8,680 8,323 
U.S. securities..........sccessss 4,036 3,4ae 2,921 


REPORTING MEMBER BANKS OUTSIDE NEW YorkK CITY 
($000,000) 


July 1, Dec. 2, Aug. 11 

1936 1936 1937 
Reserves with F.R. Banks... 2,483 2,824 2,780 
Di mand deposits ............ 8,464 9 047 8,946 
Total loans and investments 13,556 13,779 14,008 
U.S. securities...............00 5,474 5,451 5,288 


* ¢ fos 
Shortly before announcement of increased reserves. 
aad ae : 
Shortly before announcement of Inactive Gold Fund 


Between July and December, incoming gold increased 
reserves in both groups, but the New York banks were 
apprehensive of their reserve position or feared an in- 
creased commercial demand. They sold some Govern- 
ments, their total earning assets declined, but their 
demand deposits increased. Outside New York, total 
loans and investments, as well as deposits, increased, 
although there was no increase in the holdings of Govern- 
ment securities. For the first time in many years, the 
financing of the Budget deficit fell on the public market. 

Since December, with the stream of incoming gold 
shut off, the New York banks have continued to lose 
reserves to the interior, and at times their margin of 
excess has been uncomfortably small. On the other hand, 
banks elsewhere have kept just about an even reserve 
position. The consequence was that the New York 
banks accelerated their sales of Government securities, 
and although there was an increase in commercial 
lending, both their total loans and investments and their 
deposits fell rather substantially. 

The Inactive Gold Fund is now about $1,250 millions, 
which, without sterilisation, would have been added to 
excess reserves, and would have all but cancelled the 
control policy of the Reserve Board. 


The Burden of Public Debt 


This transition from reflation to stabilisation occurred, 
however, in the presence of an increasing public debt. 
Over the period, the public debt rose by about $3,000 
millions, of which approximately one-third was attribu- 
table to one of the control measures, the Inactive Gold 
Fund. The commercial banks took none of this increase 
($96 millions was bought by the Reserve Banks). The 
necessity of absorbing $3,000 millions of new Govern- 
ment securities plus something over $1,000 millions sold 
by the banks, imposed some strain on the capital 
markets, for hitherto a large part of Federal financing 
had been carried by the banks. There has thus been 
a strong demand for commercial credit accompanied by a 
continued expansion of the public debt. The reporting 
member banks sold investments and increased their 
commercial loans by almost equal sums. The liquidation 
of securities, however, was concentrated in the banks of 
New York City, which found themselves under some 
pressure for reserves. Although the aggregate of reserves 
was abundant, the internal balance of payments was 
adverse to New York City, which was obliged to adjust 
its position through the security markets, in the absence 
of a functioning money market. This combination of a 
heavy demand from the Treasury and liquidation by 
the New York banks depressed the bond market, raised 
the long-term interest rate, and impeded the issue of 
new securities. Considering the scope of the under- 
taking, it was carried through with remarkably little 
disturbance: but the experience has emphasised two 
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obvious points: that while the Federal deficit was a help 
in a programme of reflation, it is a hindrance to a 
programme of control; and that credit management in 
the United States is handicapped by the absence of a 
money market, in that it throws upon the bond market 
and the long-term interest rate functions of adjustment 
for which they are by no means suited. 


France 


Railway Reorganisation 

Paris, September 2.——The last Decree has set up the 
National Railway Company, which will absorb all 
French railways from January I, 1938, and manage 
them until 1982, when all the assets of the companies 
will pass into the hands of the State. The capital of the 
company will be about 1,500 million francs, 51 per cent. 
of which will be held by the State. The other 49 per 
cent. will be held by the companies, but remain blocked 
until 1955. This new body will reorganise the railways 
and asticengt to eliminate the deficit, which would have 
reached 7,000 million francs this year but for the recent 
increase in chi irges expected to produce 2,000 or 2,500 
million francs in new receipts. Last year the cumulative 
deficit was 27,000 million francs. 

This company is the conclusion of laborious negotia- 
tions with the private companies. It is a success for the 
Radical-Socialists, principally for M. Chautemps, who 
has led them and discarded the nationalisation schemes 
again advocated by the Socialists. 

Another Decree authorises the State to take steps to 
convert foreign loans contracted by public undertakings, 
notably by the cities and the railways. Another extends 
to the debentures of the post, telegraph and telephone 
services, the Caisse Autonome, the Crédit Foncier and 
the railways, the abrogation of the 10 per cent. emer- 
gency tax decreed by M. Laval. This re mission Was pre- 
viously confined to Rentes possessed by “‘ physical ’’ 
persons. 


Social and Political Calm 


The political atmosphere remains very calm; and 
financial confidence has improved. The fixing of the 
price of wheat at 180 francs has been welcomed by the 
farmers. The enjoyment of paid holidays, and the post- 
ponement of the revision of hours of work, have 
removed any motives for conflict between the Govern- 
ment and the workers. The Socialists have rejected the 
proposal of the Communists to hold periodical joint 
meetings. Socialists and Communists will go separately 
to the first ballot for the Senatorial elections on October 
10th. The question now is how well the Radical-Socialist 
Party has organised this impending election and how the 
country will vote. 

A committee of experts has now been appointed to 
investigate the various industries and to make sugges- 
tions to increase production, either by extending factory 
plants or by making new exceptions to the 40-hour 
week. The conclusions of this inquiry must be laid before 
the Government on September 30th, and action should 
be promptly taken. Cheaper credit facilities will be given 
by the Crédit National to industrialists in order to im- 
prove their plants, in the same way as credits will be 
given by the Crédit Foncier to building to stimulate this 
industry after the abandonment of the greater part of 
the public works programme. 


Increased Production 

French coal production in July was 3,588,558 tons 
for 21.1 working days, namapened with 3,569,867 tons 
in June (21.1 working days) and 3,972,468 tons in July, 
1936 (23.9 working days). The average daily production 
was thus 170,100 tons, compared with 169,200 tons in 
June. The number of men employed was 238,148 at 
the end of July, compared with 237,636 at the end of 
June and 223,380 at the end of July, 1936. The produc- 
tion of coke was 348,817 tons in July, compared with 
366,263 tons in June and 349,521 tons in July, 1036. 
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Production of pig iron was 697,000 tons in July, com- 
pared with 685,000 tons in June and 519,000 tons in 
July, 1936; ingot steel production was 680,000 tons, 
compared with 685,000 tons in June and 542,000 tons in 
July, 1936. For the first seven months of the year, pig 
iron production reached 4,516,000 tons, compared with 
3,619,000 tons in the same period of 1936; ingot steel] 
production was 4,611,000 tons, compared with 3,899,000 
tons; production of these commodities thus shows in- 
creases of 897,000 and 712,000 tons respectively. Pro- 
duction of iron ore was 3,135,000 tons in July, compared 
with 3,035,000 tons in June and 2,726,000 tons in July, 
1930. 

Fiscal receipts in July, 1937, were 4,186 million 
francs, of which ordinary receipts were 3,891 million 
francs. This is the most favourable monthiy yield since 
the beginning of the year. Compared with the yield of 
July, 1936, the improvement has been as follows: 


INCREASE IN FIscAL RECEIPTS 


July, 1937, compared with July, 1936 
Direct taxes .. , Rooke } 37 million fran 
Indirect taxes... cc heeaseee t- 484 
Estate duties ........ nas + ] 


+ 522 million francs 


Total receipts for the first seven months of the year wer 
19,680 million francs, compared with 17,817 millions in 
the same period of 1936. The yield is naturally higher 
because of the two devaluations and the important rise 
of prices. The latest figures show, unhappily, a decline 
of 139 million francs in the yield of the turnover tax, 
while the increased yield of the indirect taxes is prin- 
cipally due to Customs. 
The index of wholesale prices has risen this week from 
586 to 589. This was mainly due to the rise in the price 
a food products from 557 to 572 because of the increased 
price of wheat. The price of imported goods actually fell 
from 573 to 568 





Germany 


Germany and the Far East 


Berun, September 1.——Developments in the Far East 
are having a crippling effect on shipping, export and the 
Bourse. Ships for the Far East have left without a great 
part of already-booked cargoes, while new freight busi- 
ness is paralysed. Exporters fear, among other unfavour- 
able developments, a new depreciation of Japan's 
currency. Home-bound freight traffic is stated to be still 
satisfactory, and tramp tonnage must ultimately profit 
from the withdrawal of Japanese ships from commercial 
transport. Nervousness prevails not only about the loss 
of future export business to China, but also about German 
claims for past deliveries. 

The value of German exports to China has lately risen, 
and was Rm. 78 millions in the first six months of this 
year, compared with Rm. 132 millions in the whole o! 
1936 and Rm. 96 millions in 1935. The former balance 
against Germany has disappeared: in the first half ot 
this year there was an export surplus in German tr. ide 
with China of Rm. 36 millions, in the whole of 1936 an 
export surplus of Rm. 19 millions, and in 1935 an im- 
port surplus of Rm. 7 millions. This movement has been 
associated with the granting of longish credits, though no 
figures are available of the net liability. 

From the commercial viewpoint, as well as from tht 
political, Germany has every interest in the restorati 
of peace in the Far East. The present de facto war has 
brought her face to face with a political dilemma, which. 
it seems, cannot be escaped, This expresses itself in 4 
generally impartial attitude towards the immediate Sino- 
Japanese dispute. In regard to this dispute, the sam 
policy is pursued as in regard to the Aby ssinian Wa 
waite it was in progress. Since its termination Germany V 

\as been compelled by her association with Italy to adopt 
te ily’s viewpoint that the Abyssinian war was the 
healthy, justified, undertaking of a Have-Not. China is 
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harder problem. An anti-japanese attitude is, of course, 
not to be thought of; but, equally, China, where there are 
commercial opportunities, must not be alienated by pro- 
apanese agitation. In addition, the Germans are con- 
vinced that Japanese success will not favour European 
commercial enterprise. 

But these grounds for official and Press impartiality 
are only one tacet of opinion. The increasing distrust of 
Japan in Great Britain and in the United States must 
automatically tend, it is apprehended, to bring these 
Powers nearer to Russia. That is what Germany, whose 
immediate aim is the detachment of London from the 
Paris-Moscow combination, fears most. In accord with 
this German interest, the Press sought to minimise 
Japan’s attack on the British Ambassador to China as 
an unfortunate blunder; and expressed the hope that 
London would not take the matter too gravely. 

At this juncture the Moscow-Nanking non-aggression 
pact introduced a new and undesirable factor. Owing to 
the unlucky, and indeed unfounded, if not unreal, Russo- 
German antagonism, the pact would tend to alienate 
Germany from China. In consequence, it is asserted 
that Nanking has made a disastrous mistake, from which 
only Communism can profit. But if the pact foreshadows 
increasing Russian support of China against Japan, then 
in certain conditions it might make also for joint Anglo- 
American-Russian pressure on Japan, and therefore for 
the general co-operation of these three Powers. That is 
what Germans fear. 


Reich Financial Policy 


Subscription to the Reich Treasury Certificate Loan 
was opened last week, the banks, as usual, taking up 
large amounts temporarily for the sake of the interest 
gain. The circulation of the Gold Discount Bank’s 
promissory notes had fallen to Rm. 700 millions (about 
half the recent highest) by the last week of August, 
and the repayments have since continued. Therefore the 
immediate money market position, in general somewhat 
strained, has been alleviated. As proof of the increasing 
ability of the public to subscribe to Reich loans, the 
Trade Research Institute emphasises the fact that the 
recent loans were almost entirely offered in the market, 
whereas earlier loans were in part arranged directly with 
(in fact imposed on) savings banks, insurance corpora- 
tions and banks. Of the total Rm. 6,700 millions 
borrowed for consolidation since early 1935, Rm. 3,900 
millions was publicly subscribed. 

The Deutscher Volkswirt (supposed to voice Dr 
Schacht) has published a warning article. Owing to short- 
term borrowing (says the Volkswirt) the credit apparatus 
is strained. By the end of July the currency circulation 
had, for the first time since the inflation, passed the 
Km. 7,000 millions limit. The foreign exchange position 
is unsatisfactory, and “‘ if the stock of exchange declines, 
the public will feel it.’’ For defence a certain reserve 
is indispensable. ‘‘ Expenditure by public authorities, 
and, correspondingly, the currency circulation ’’ must be 
reduced. About the fever of demonstr: tions and decora- 
tive building, the journal asks whether ‘‘ the heroic 
aspiration of our age to embody its aims in con- 
vincing artistic symbols of stone and iron ’’ can be recon- 
ciled with ‘‘ the expected caution and thrifty reserve.”’ 


Favourable Autumn Outlook 


The Leipzig Autumn Fair opened favourably, with 
an instructive show of the new materials; and the 
industrial outlook is promising. In July the number of 
industrially employed was 10.2 per cent. higher than 
in the same month of 1936, and slightly exceeded 
7,000,000; but the average time worked declined com- 
pared with June—heavily in the consumers’ goods 
trades. ; 

Department stores sales in the first half of the year 
Were nearly 8 per cent. higher than in the same period 
of 1936. This, being nearly as much as the increase of 
the total retail turnover, indicates that the Nazi war 
égainst department stores is no longer effective. 

Ingot steel production in July was 1,656,600 tons, 

Which, per day worked, showed a sharp fall; in the first 


seven months of 1937 11,202,900 tons were produced, 
compared with 11,035,500 tons in 1936. In the first 
half of 1937, exports of pig-iron and semi-products 
were 7.5 per cent. of the total export, compared with 
16 per cent. in the same half of 1936; but joists, bars, 
and bands were 42.6 per cent. compared with 35.1 per 
cent., and tubes 16.2 per cent. compared with 13 per 
cent. The increased exports went exclusively to European 
countries. Coal output in January-July was 105,179,800 
tons, against 88,881,900 tons in 1936, and of lignite 
103,007,600 tons against 88,744,300. 


Turkey 


The Second Five-Year Plan 


Isransut, August 14.—-The Government continues to 
devote its energy to the rapid improvement of the 
Eastern Provinces, the enforcement of the second in- 
dustrialisation plan, the increase of Turkish exports, the 
building of ships in Turkish dockyards and, to no small 
extent, to the equipment of the Turkish Army with the 
most modern means of warfare. 

The process of carryingcivilisation from Western Turkey 
to Eastern Turkey is pe thaps the most remarkable. The 
new Agrarian Reform Bill, calculated to break up the 
large landed estates and distribute them among the 
peasants, is expected to bring about the end of the 
feudalism still existing in those provinces. Exactly as in 
Western Turkey, factories, formerly an unknown thing, 
will contribute to make the east self-supporting and 
afford employment to several thousands of men. The 
building, besides, of roads, railways, bridges, hospitals 
and schools is in full swing. 

While the first five-year plan is nearing completion, 
the second, mainly saad with mining and elec- 
tricity, is in full development. Power stations producing 
current at low cost are being erected at various points, 
and estimates forecast that Istanbul will be induced to 
purchase her current from Kutahya at about one-half 
of the present Istanbul cost price. 

Shipbuilding is a new aspect of Turkish industrial 
activities. That one of the first Turkish-built vessels 
should be a submarine illustrates the active encourage- 
ment shipbuilding is sure to receive from Turkey’s mili- 
tary-minded leaders. Thus the various boats recently 
ordered in Germany will not represent a mere means of 
recuperating Turkish funds blocked in Germany. They 
are expected to become the nucleus of an up-to-date 
commercial fleet. 


Trade Restrictions Modified 


Turkish exports continue to be on the up-grade. 
During the first five months of the current year they 
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totalled {T50,145,000, by far the highest figure reached 
since 1931. Imports, too, rose, but only slightly, reaching 
a total of £138,020,000, compared with {135,724,000 
and {136,533,000 in the same period of the two pre- 
ceding years. The increase has been mainly in grain, 
tobacco, rye, canary seeds and barley. 

It is this favourable position that has probably en- 
couraged the Turkish Government to modify the regula- 
tions governing imports and to disc ard certain restric- 
tions. All kinds of goods may now, without any restric- 
tion, be imported from the United States, Egypt, Syria, 
Palestine, as well as from all countries whose cle -aring 
agreements with Turkey stipulate in favour of the latter 
a margin of payment in free foreign exchange of not less 
than 20 per cent. But the readjustment of the tariff has 
simultaneously provided for a protective wall behind 
which Turkish existing industries may develop. 
Although the reform was meant as a tentative step 
towards the removal of foreign trade obstacles, it has not 
been concerned with the main difficulty hampering trade, 
that of payments. Private compe nsation, considered as a 
corrective to clearing, means considerable formalities 


and, on an average, an additional 25 per cent. to the 
c.i.f. price of imported goods. 
National Income and Taxation 
Turkish national income per head is steadily increas- 


ing. Before the world crisis in 1927-28, it amounted to 
{T117, and the Bulgarians were the only nation in the 
Balkans worse off than the Turks. After the catastrophic 
slump and the remarkable recovery that followed, the 
Turkish national income per capita last year reached 
{T82, that is {13 4s. 6d., compared with {T76 in 
Jugoslavia, where in 1927- -28 per capita income was 
{T172 

~ Of the £T1,336,000,000 (or £215,000,000) making up 
Turkey’s yearly income, some £1435,000,000 are derived 
from __ agriculture, from industry, 
£T62,000,000 from immovable property, £1104,000,000 
‘from services, and {£T514,000,000 from trade. There has 
been an increase of about 20 per cent. in income from 
agriculture and industry since the two previous years. 
The collection of taxes has been favourably affected by 
this advance in income. The Government decided to 
increase the amount of the Budget to £1229,676,000 
on the basis of figures for the first eight months of 
1936-37, but the receipts for the four subsequent months 
were so favourable that the total expenditure was raised 
to £T231,017,776, which figure is 10 per cent. more than 
in the last B udget. The actual increase in expenditure 
will amount to {T20,150,000, and of this only £T3 
will be spent on National Defence; the bulk will go to 


{T215,000,000 


,200,000 





public education, to agricultural reform and similar 
objects. No additional taxation appears to be 
contemplated. 
Argentina 
Foreign Trade in Prosperity 
Buenos Arres, August 14. —— Argentine exports, 


although not comparable with the figures attained in 
the early months of the year, nevertheless continue at a 
high level. In July they amounted to 1,255,521 tons 
valued at 155,708,250 pesos, against 1,021,341 tons, 
valued at 121,136,881 pesos, in the same month last year. 
During the first seven months of the present year exports 
were 77.7 per cent. — in volume than in the same 


ice 
period of 1936, while value they were up 85.3 per 


cent. For the purpose of comparison details are given 
1 the following table :— 
Exports JANUARY TO JULY INCLUSIVE, IN PESOS 
1936 1937 Increase 


en 364,127,548 452,308,382 88,180,834 
Agricultural ............ 439 343,899 1,058,135,978 618,792,079 
a 20,853,209 28,290,358 7,437,149 
I i a oes 5,449,549 10,310,719 4,861,170 
Hunting and Fishing 3,141,605 3,721,796 580,191 
Miscellaneous ......... 11,523,838 12,239,556 715,718 


BONO: ckccccenaxeenae 844, 4: 39 648 1,565,006,789 720,567,141 


During the first seven months of this year prices of 


nearly all products were considerably higher than in 
the corresponding months of 1936. Wheat was 19.5 per 
cent. up, maize 34.2, linseed 6.2, unwashed wool 47, 
washed wool 53.4, and cow-hides 49 per cent. higher. 

The rise in imports—a natural consequence of the 
boom in exports—is now becoming more pronounced. 
During the first half of 1937 imports were 24.2 per 
cent. higher than in the same period of 1936 (by market 
value), while exports were 94.8 per cent. up. The figures 
for foreign trade during the first half of this year and 
last year are as follows: — 


Year Balance 


Imports Exports 
(Pesos) 
538,940,336 723,302,767 + 


669,146,045  1,409,047,103 


1936 (first half) 
1937 (first half) 


184,362,431 
739,901,058 

Iron and steel, machinery and vehicles still record by 
far the biggest increases among imports. Next come 
textiles with a rise of 13,203,815 pesos, or II.3 per cent. 
over the corresponding figure for the first half of last 
year. Competition from Great Britain’s chief competitors 
shows signs of increasing. The United States, Italy and 
Japan have bought more from Argentina than in pre- 
vious years, and thus feel entitled to some reciprocity 
Italy is now able to obtain “‘ official’’ exchange for 
practically all her exports to Argentina, whereas before 
Argentine importers of Italian goods were called upon to 
pay the surcharge of 20 per cent. It is expected that 
concessions in this respect will be made to Japan in the 
near future. It is unlikely, however, that any appreciable 
advantage will be accorded to the United States until 
that country ratifies the Sanitary Convention with 
Argentina, which grants concessions for the import of 
Argentine meat into the United States. British textil 
exporters are experiencing fierce competition from both 
Japan and Italy. Japanese prices for cotton-piece goods 
have recently been reduced by 20 per cent. following the 
fall in the price of raw cotton. Exporters of Italian 
woollen cloth are quoting prices which in some cases are 
as much as 40 per cent. below that of their British rivals, 
as the result, it is said, of subsidies. 


Politics and the Business Outlook 


Owing to the Presidential election campaign no par- 
liamentary business is being done. Most of the Senators 
and Deputies are away in their respective provinces, and 
Congressional sessions have had to be adjourned owing 
to lack of a quorum. When the election is over only three 
weeks will remain before the end of the ordinary sessions 
which ‘finish on September 30th. It is, therefore, very 
ee that some important bills, including those for 

the purchase by the Government of the Cérdoba Central 
and Argentine Transandine Railways, may have to be 
postponed and extraordinary sessions called later. 

As the consequence of the increased movement of crops. 
receipts of all the British-owned railways are appreciably 
higher than at this time last year. Since the beginning 
of the economic revival there has been agitation among 
the railwaymen for the cancellation of the award of the 
President of the Republic of 1934 regarding wages. The 
award, however, can be cancelled only by agreement 
of the companies as well as of the workers. The two 
railwaymen’s unions, La Fraternidad and La Union. 
Ferroviaria, have announced that they will call a 
stoppage of five minutes on all the railways simul- 
taneously at 9.30 a.m. on August 2oth, except on the 
State Railways, ‘the Provincial Railway of Buenos Aires, 
and the Midland Railway. The unions state that they 
do not wish to inconvenience the public authorities but 
only to demonstrate their dissatisfaction at the refusa/ 
of the companies to annul the presidential award. 

Among evidences of the satisfactory state of Argentine 
finances is the decision to repatriate the dollar loans of 
the Municipality of the City of Buenos Aires amounting 
to 11,737,000 United States dollars. 

Prospects for the coming crops are not altogether 
satisfactory. Complaints of lack of rain have been coming 
from many parts of the cereal zone for many weeks 
past. In some parts, and notably in the Provinces 0! 
Santa Fé and Cérdoba, and in some districts of th 
Territory of La Pampa a state of semi-drought exists. 
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Rain fell over a large area a week ago, but was very 
light in those regions where it was most needed. The 
next few weeks will be the critical period. 

On the whole, the economic outlook of the country 
is bright. It is true that the present prosperity is largely 
due to crop failures in other countries—a factor which 
cannot be counted upon to repeat itself. On the other 
hand, there is reason to suppose that the high prices 
of cereals and wool will continue as long as the industrial 
nations of the world devote extraordinary expenditure 
to the increase of armaments and preparations for war. 


Cod 


Mixed Crop Prospects 

Orrawa, August 13.—— Harvesting is now in full 
swing in all parts of Canada and is proceeding under 
very favourable conditions. The latest general crop 
survey of the Bureau of Statistics reports that the crops 
in Eastern Canada, in Manitoba and British Columbia 
are very satisfactory and that the farmers of Ontario are 
garnering one of the best crops within memory. In 
Alberta good rains have helped the crops. But in 
Saskatchewan over a large area the crops are not worth 
harvesting; and the Bureau reported that the condition 
of the province’s wheat crop at the end of July was at 
the amazingly low figure of 15 per cent. of the long- 
period average. It also placed the condition of the whole 
spring wheat crop on that date at 35 per cent. of the 
long-period average, which is the lowest figure in thirty 
years of continuous records. 

' The feed situation in the prairie country has been 
materially relieved by the breaking of the drought, but 
the relief problem for indigent farming families is more 
serious than ever. The Bureau puts the carry-over of 
Canadian wheat at the end of the crop year on July 31st 
at 36,850,700 bushels compared with 127,362,598 and 
213,852,118 bushels respectively on the same dates in 
1936 and 1935. Since the beginning of August Eastern 
Canada has been suffering from an unpleasant heat- 
wave, but business conditions remain quite satisfactory, 
especially in view of the shortness of the Western wheat 
crop. 


Business Confidence 


General business conditions remain satisfactory and, 
despite the shortage of the western grain crop, there is in- 
creasing confidence about the outlook for the autumn 
and winter. One encouraging factor has been the 
comparative stabilisation of most commodity prices, 
and many raw materials are now lower in price than 
they were in the spring. Three months ago many 
price lists were carrying the caveat that, owing to un- 
settled market conditions, they were subject to change 
without notice, but now the situation permits manufac- 
turers to plan production ahead. 

The general economic index of the Bureau of Statistics 
has fluctuated from week to week; after standing at 112.3 
in the week ended July 24th, it fell to 110.1 in the 
following week, but in the week ended August 7th 
moved upward again to 111.7. Given below are data of 
three major components of the index : — 


Week Car- Wholesale Bank General 
ending— loadings Prices Clearings Index 
July 24, 1937 ...... 81-78 87-6 103-7 112-3 
Jaly 31, 1987 ...... 81-77 86-7 93-2 111-1 
August 7, 1937 ... 83-62 86-0 99-4 111-7 
August 6, 1936 ... 75°36 76:3 99-0 111-5 


Retail trade has been comparatively dull in the towns 
and cities owing to the absence of people on holiday, 
but it has been very brisk in the summer resorts and has 
been stimulated by the tourist traffic, which is estimated 
to be about 15 per cent. heavier than a year ago and 
likely to bring $300 millions into the Dominion during 
the year. Despite the recent stability of general prices 
there has lately been a sharp rise in the prices of some 
commodities; the price of pigs last week reached the 
highest point for eleven years and of hides and skins the 
highest level since 1929. 

Business is generally active, but in the industrial world 
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there is considerable anxiety about the labour situation. 
An epidemic of strikes to secure shorter hours, higher 
wages and the right of collective bargaining has been 
spreading. It has chiefly affected textile mills, and strikes 
of textile workers are in progress at Cornwall and Peter- 
borough in Ontario and at nine plants in Quebec. In 
Quebec, responsibility for the strike does not lie either 
with the Committee for Industrial Organisation or the 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada, but with the 
National Catholic Union of Textile Workers, a very 
conservative organisation, usually well controlled by the 
priesthood. At various places there have been riots and 
disorders and all attempts at mediation have failed. 
But the heavy industries are still busy; the sales 
of the motor industry are 25 per cent. higher than 
last year; and the fortunes of the forestry indus- 
tries are on the upgrade. The increasing use of sulphite 
pulp in the manufacture of clothing and _ other 
goods is responsible for a great expansion of its pro- 
duction in Canada. Not only are certain pulp and paper 
companies diverting existing plants to its manufacture, 
but a number of new mills are being erected for this sole 
purpose. The augmentation of air mail services is also 
creating a demand for very light paper. 


Royal Commission on Canadian Finance 


Some divergence of opinion in the Cabinet about the 
scope of the Royal Commission to investigate the finan- 
cial and taxation problems of Canada has caused 
delay in naming its personnel. Some Ministers want it 
to confine its energies to these special problems, but 
others hold that its report will be valueless, unless it 
examines the whole financial and economic working of 
the structure of Confederation and makes recommenda- 
tions to be a basis for constitutional reform. It has been 
decided to restrict the personnel of the committee to three 
Canadian members. The chairmanship has_ been 
accepted by Chief Justice Rowell of Ontario, who 
combines a high reputation as a lawyer and constitu- 
tional expert with long political experience. The 
other two members will probably be a French-Canadian 
judge of the Supreme Court and a well-known Western 
editor. 


Egypt 


Political Stability 


ALEXANDRIA, July 30.—The discussion of the Budget 
has been proceeding for several weeks without any 
major incident and the political atmosphere is singularly 
devoid of excitement. Criticism from the Opposition 
has failed to arouse much general interest. The ratifi- 
cation of the Montreux Convention for the abolition of 
the Capitulations was opposed by only two members 
both in the Chamber of Deputies and in the Senate. The 
plan for the partition of Palestine has been discussed with 
restraint. 

Business activity has not yet recovered from the 
setback in the early summer but a slightly better tone 
now prevails on the Stock Exchange. This is due far less 
to French buying induced by the unpegging of the franc 
than to enhanced confidence in the local situation. The 
deliberation in drafting the law about the new taxes and 
in setting up the necessary administrative organisation 
is persuading financial circles that the change from the 
old to the new order of things will take place very slowly. 

The negotiations for the abolition of the international 
Public Debt Commission have not aroused any further 
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concern. After a long period of aloofness there is a 
renewed inclination to invest in Egyptian securities, 
despite the absence of a large number of investors at 
this time of the year. Funds are abundant and bank 
advances on securities exceptionally low. 


Record Agricultural Production 

The outlook for agriculture is causing some misgivings. 
With an increase of 15.2 per cent. in acreage, the new 
cotton crop bids fair to exceed by a large margin the 
previous one which was the biggest ever picked. Similar 
conditions have developed in wheat where supply now 
exceeds domestic consumption by about 12-15 per cent. 
Tariff protection which aimed during the depression 
period at securing a fair price for growers and at realising 
self-sufficiency, has over-reached its object. 

A new situation has arisen which has called for the 
granting of an export bonus. Thus Egyptian agriculture 
has come to depend on foreign outlets more than at any 
previous time. Those who are chiefly concerned about 
the problem of the rapid rise in the population cannot 
but view with satisfaction this very ee jump in 
agricultural production during the last few years. 

Foreign trade figures make an excellent showing : — 

1936 1937 

(Six months) 

{E LE 
15,000,591 22,994 822 
15,106,820 17,647,881 


Exports 
SEINED : ercncervnvesnen 


As usual, the United Kingdom heads both the export 
and import lists; but, while British purchases from 
Egypt, chiefly of cotton, increased from {E4,724,818 
to {6,214,794 in the first five months of 1937, sales 
of British goods to Egypt fell from {3,367,360 to 
£{E3,045,586. 

The most striking changes were recorded by Japan 
and Italy. While imports from and exports to Japan 
amounted to £E903,688 and fE808,717 in the first 
five months of 1936, the corresponding figures for 1937 
were {E648,831 and {E1,894,372. 

Italy, on the other hand, has staged a remarkable 
come-back since sanctions were lifted. Italian exports 
to Egypt were valued at {E1,171,582 in the January- 
May period of 1937, against {£66,141 and {£640,630 


f/? 


in the corre sponding periods of 1936 and 1935. 





Letters to the Editor 
What is Capital ? 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ECONOMISI 


Sir,—In your stimulating Stock Exchange Leader this 
week you refer to the method of capital v aluation required 
under the original N.D.C., and claim that “ the present 
system of excluding goodwill from ‘ capital ’ would be 
largely inequitable if the Treasury were to employ it for 
the Exchequer’s enrichment. You suggest that “ the 
capital of a business ought to be measured in terms of 
earning power rather than past expenditure.’’ Now it is 
undoubtedly true, as you point out, that the price at which 
a business or part of a business changes hands is determined 
on the basis of its estimated earning power. It is less 
certain, however, whether a calculation of capital on this 
basis is suitable for purposes such as those of the original 
N.D.C. 

One aim of the original N.D.C. plan was to impose a 
higher rate of taxation of the growth of profits on businesses 
which were prosperous. The criterion of prosperity was 
the current rate of profit earned on capital, as defined for 
purposes of the tax. This may or may not have been 
a suitable criterion, and the principle may or may not 
have been equitable, but the fact remains that, if capital 
had been evaluated on the basis of earning power, the 
businesses which were prosperous would not have been 
penalised. All rates of profit earned on capital would have 
been approximately the same, after allowance had been 
made for risk and any divergence of expected from current 
earnings, just as yields on stock exchange securities are 
approximately the same after these and certain other 
technical allowances have been made. 

The “ rate of profit ’’ on capital was also to be used in 
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calculating the chargeable growth of profits, in cases where 
the taxpayer elected to be charged on the capital standard, 
If capital had been calculated on the basis of earning power, 
the ‘‘ rate of profit ’’ earned by a business on its capital 
would have corresponded approximately to the general 
yield to be obtained on money invested in similarly risky 
enterprises. It is doubtful whether many “ rates of profit ” 

except those earned bv companies whose future was very 
insecure, and whose capital value was therefore very low— 
would have exceeded 6 per cent., and so doubtful whether 
the tax would have raised much money 

If the State wishes to tax property passing at death, 
or to give compensation for property expropriated, it may 
evaluate the property concerned at its selling price—..e. on 
the basis of its earning power. But if it is desired to penalise 
concerns which earn more than a certain rate of profit, 
as in the case of public utilities or excess profits duties, 
it is useless to choose a capital base which increases at 
roughly the same rate as profits increase, thus keeping 
the “ rate of profit ’’ approximately constant. 

Yours faithfully, 
G. D. A. MAcDOoUGALL. 

The University, Leeds. 

(Our correspondent does not controvert our thesis that 
the real determinant of capital values is earning power; 
his contention is rather that a ‘“‘ capital ’’ basis for the 
original N.D.C. proposals was inherently unsuitable. In 
practice, however, earning power valuations of capital 
would be no more uniform than are actual yields on Stock 
Exchange securities. It is only in the dark that all cats 
are black Ep. Ec nN. | 


Copper Supplies and Prices 
rO THE EDITOR OF THE ECONOMIST 


Srr,—RKeferring to your article of August 28th I would 
point out some supplementary facts. Any proposed 
change in production takes some months to be effected, 
and three months may pass before the refineries actually 
put reduced or increased quantities on the market. 

In 1936 monthly production averaged 140,000 tons. 
By January, 1937, it had risen to nearly 150,000 tons 
owing to allowances for a bigger output in the last quarter 
of 1936. Restriction was then abolished, and production 
rose slowly but steadily; it must have passed the 170,000 
ton mark by now and will soon reach 180,000 tons. By the 
end of the year we will have to reckon with a 
pro vata production of nearly 2} million tons. 

Consumption went ahead last year, and early in 1937 
there was a buying movement which was only stopped 
by sharply rising prices. Then, we had under- -production 
and stocks began to decrease. The scare in the beginning 
of this year—aided by over-estimates of the requirements 
for British re-armaments—made dealers and consumers 
cover their requirements. The rolling mills were booking 
orders on a scale not witnessed for years and hurried to 
cover. Dealers finding they had to wait 3 to 6 months for 
delivery instead of so many weeks, were forced to order 
three or four times the usual quantities for fear they might 
be stranded without adequate stocks. Political uncertainty, 
fear of devaluation by France and low money rates also 
made for a demand by the rolling mills for speedy deliveries 
of copper which would, however, not be needed for months. 
Refineries could not cope with demand and the quotation 
for Electro was at times £9 above standard, against a normal 
difference of £5 to /6. 

Since then, however, conditions have changed entirely. 
Increased quantities have come to the market, stocks 
are rising and unless some unforeseen circumstances occur 
which will make consumption increase materially, over- 
production will force prices down. 

Consumption has been rising and may reach its peak 
in the autumn. No illusions should be entertained about 
a further large increase of the use of copper in the armament 
industry. Germany, Italy and Japan have consumed huge 
quantities for this purpose during the last 4 years and a 
continuation at the same rate would put too much stress 
upon their finances which are going from bad to worse. 

If prices should drop to a level the big producers consider 
too low they will not hesitate to put restriction to effect. 

3ut it remains an open question where this level will be 
some think /50, others £45, or even less. And then it will 
take as long to reduce the supplies as it took to increase 
them. Consumers are, on the average, fully cove red. 
Demand is actually slowing down. Taking into considera- 
tion the cost price of the leading producers, a drop to 49 
or even {40 for standard does not seem improbable. 


Rotterdam. p.p. A. KATER. 
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America’s National Debt 


Tue growth of the American national debt has been, with 
reason, one of the aspects of the period of the Roosevelt 
Administration in the United States to which most 
publicity has been given. Since 1930, the gross debt of 
the United States Government has more than doubled, 
rising from $16,185 millions to $36,425 millions. This has 
come about because of the policy of financing deficits. 
This study by the Twentieth Century Fund* of the 
problems raised by this remarkable increase of State 
indebtedness is accordingly most opportune. 

Despite its enormous increase in the past seven years, 
the national debt of the United States is not excessive, 
if we are to judge it by European standards. It should 
be noted, however, that the comparisons on which the 
authors of this study base their estimate that the total 
Government debt was only 17 per cent. of the national 
wealth of the United States in 1936, compared with 
48 per cent. in the United Kingdom and 41 per cent. in 
France, must be regarded with some scepticism. Never- 
theless, in spite of these and similarly reassuring assess- 
ments, certain aspects of the recent development of the 
American national debt appear to contain the seeds of 
possible difficulties in the not far distant future. 

For instance, guided by technical expediency rather 
than financial wisdom, the American Treasury has 
elected to carry out the bulk of its new financing at 
medium term. Consequently, nearly half of the interest 
bearing debt will have to be refunded during the next 
five years—a heavy commitment. Moreover, the pro- 
portion of Government debt held by the banking system 
and insurance companies has simultaneously risen from 
31 per cent. in 1930 to 62 per cent. last year. Clearly, 
medium term securities make a greater appeal to the 
institutional investor than to the private investor. 

The authors of this book reach the conclusion that 
the debt of the United States is not yet a menace to 
Government credit, but that a policy of substantial 
retrenchment is essential. This judgment will probably be 
generally accepted; and, fortunately, it seems reasonably 
certain that the United States will have achieved a 
balanced Budget by 1939. It is likely, therefore, that the 
position will be somewhat easier in the near future. 
What the size and nature of the American national debt 
will be at the end of the forties is much less easy to 
forecast. The compilers of this study—and here they 
move into the realm of conjecture—attempt to examine 
the probable position at the end of the next decade. 
They do so on three alternative assumptions: that the 
depression of the 1930’s will be repeated; that moderate 
prosperity will be preserved; and, finally, that there 
will be a return of the prosperity of the 1920’s. They 
conclude that, according to the assumption taken, the 
national debt of the United States will lie somewhere 
between $50,000 millions and $20,000 millions. Some 
reduction from the present level seems to them fairly 
certain, unless economic disaster or financial catastrophe 
intervene. 

These estimates may or may not be important, though 
they are undoubtedly most suggestive. What is signifi- 
cant is the fact that all leading countries of the world, in- 
cluding the United Kingdom, which has embarked upon 
a policy of financing re-armament largely by loan, are 
now approaching the crest of the trade cycle in a heavily 
indebted condition. As Mr Henderson pointed out a 
short time ago, it is with the problem of budgetary 
equilibrium that we should now be seriously engaged. 
Future monetary policy will have to take the fullest 
account of the existence of considerable State indebted- 
ness side by side with greatly increased budgetary 
expenditure. If the Twentieth Century Fund’s little 
volume can only hammer this point home, it will have 
served its purpose. 








* “The National Debt and Government Credit.’’ Twentieth 
Century Fund, Inc., 330, West 42nd St., New York. 171 pages. 
1°75. 
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Shorter Notices 


“Soviet Understanding.’’ By Richard Terrell. Heinemann. 
285 pages. 7s. 6d. 

This is an oddly deceptive book, giving in quick succession 
the semblance of a travel story and a philosophic discourse. 
Mr. Terrell believes he is a convert to Marxism and has been 
to Russia. He is anxious to tell us the truth about Soviet 
life and to show us the real value of Communist theory and 
practice. But none of us can see Russia straight because 
of our individual, class and national peculiarities of tradition 
and outlook. Mr. Terrell sets out to allow for all this and 
to give us an honest understanding of what clearly arouses 
in him a perception of goodness and justice in the making. 
The task is enormous, and for all Mr. Terrell’s learning and 
lucidity his book is ill-constructed and lacks direction. The 
author has attempted to get down to fundamentals, and 
although he has not quite succeeded he has written a most 
interesting book. 


‘‘Business Budgets and Budgetary Control.”” By A. W. 
Willsmore. Pitman. 241 pages. 10s. 6d. 

The first edition of this book, which is unrivalled on this 
side of the Atlantic, was based upon the experience of an 
electrical manufacturing concern. This welcome second 
edition embraces the author’s experience of another and 
opposite type of manufacture. Nevertheless, apart from 
the addition of a summary of the advantages already 
realised in British business from the adoption of budgetary 
control, the work remains substantially unaltered. The 
objects and scope of budgetary control, budgets for sales, 
production, expenses and finance, administration and 
planning are lucidly discussed. A valuable handbook for 
all business administrators. 


Books Received 


Marketing Research. By D. M. Phelps. (Michigan) University 
of Michigan and Bureau of Business Research. 81 pages. 
No price stated. 


Contemporary Russia. Vol. I, No. 4, August, 1937. (London) 
Contemporary Russia, 92 Fleet Street, E.C.4. Is. net. 
Labour's Pension Plan: Old Age, Widows, and Children: 
National Council of Labour, Transport House, Smith 

Square, London, S.W.1. 32 pages. 2d. net. 


The Calendar of the London School of Economics and Political 
Science (University of London) for the Forty-third Session, 
1937-38. (London) London School of Economics, Houghton 
Street, W.C.2. 506 pages. 2s. 6d. net. 


Official Publications 


The following may be obtained from H.M. Stationery 
Office, Adastral House, Kingsway, W.C.2. 


Imperial Conference, 1937 : Summary of Proceedings. Cmd. 5482. 
Is. net. 


Accidents which occurred on the Railways of Great Britain during 
the year 1936. Cmd. 5477. Is. net. 


Twenty-ninth General Report of the Public Trustee. 2d. net. 


Agriculture : Memorandum on the Financial Resolution. Cmd. 
5493. 2d. net. 
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Argentina’s Exchange Problem 


THE announcement of the repatriation of the gold pre- 
viously held in London by the Argentine authorities is 
evidence of steady improvement in the economic condi- 
tion of the Republic. As long ago as last December the 
recovery in Argentina’s export trade and the resulting 
abundant supply of export bills induced the Argentine 
Government to reduce the selling rate of exchange in the 
official ’’ market from 17 to 16 pesos to the pound. As 
there was no change in the official buying rate of ex- 
change of 15 pesos to the pound—at which practically 
all export bills are bought by the Exchange Control— 
the Government’s profit was reduced from two pesos to 
one peso on each pound’s worth of exchange sold or on 
its equivalent in other foreign currencies. The reduction 
in the official selling rate was, of course, advantageous 
to importers and other remitters, including the British- 
owned railway companies. The Central Bank charges a 
commission of } per cent. on all sales of official ex- 
change, which brings the effective selling rate up to 
16.12 pesos to the pound. Occasionally, the “‘ free ’’ rate 
of exchange has hovered around the official rate, but it is 
now 16.53 pesos to the pound. 

Following the events of December last, rumours have 
persisted in Buenos Aires that the official selling rate is 
to be further reduced, and this has naturally resulted in 
an occasional appreciation in the “‘ free ’’ market rate. 
An air of expectancy is not surprising in view of the 
extraordinarily high level attained by Argentina’s export 
trade during the earlier months of 1937. Despite the 
decline which set in in the second quarter of the current 
year, Argentina’s total exports for the period from 
January to June, 1937, reached the spectacular figure of 
1,409 million pesos, against only 723 millions in the first 
half of 1936. Imports also expanded, but are still below 
the level of the years preceding the crisis. The visible 
export surplus for the first half of this year, conse- 
quently, was nearly 740 million pesos (say, {46 millions 
sterling), which not only constitutes a six-months’ record, 
but exceeds all earlier twelve-months’ figures except 
those of 1919, which showed a surplus of nearly 853 
million pesos. 

The Argentine Minister of Finance, in his recent annual 
report, stated that the exchange profits fund was created 
at a time of grave emergency following the disastrous 
fall in agricultural prices towards the end of 1933. 
Fortunately, however, subsequent improvement had 
made it unnecessary to utilise the fund, except to a small 
extent, for the maintenance of guaranteed grain prices. 
Meanwhile the fund had been invested in gold and 
foreign exchange, and its existence had rendered possible 
the pursuit of a beneficial monetary policy without en- 
dangering the liquidity of the national position. The 
report revealed that the total profits accruing from the 
introduction of the present exchange control system on 
November 28, 1933, to the end of 1936, were 325.7 mil- 
lion pesos. Payments from the profits fund during the 
period aggregated 133.4 million pesos, including: (1) 
expenses of the Exchange Control Fund, 525,400 pesos; 
(2) sums distributed to the various produce ‘‘ Regulat- 
ing Boards,’’ 17.7 million pesos; and (3) exchange losses 
on Government remittances, 115.19 million pesos. Of the 
last sum, a total of 85.06 million pesos was due to remit- 
tances for the public debt services, 19.08 millions were 
for armaments, 3.45 millions for expenses of diplomatic 
and consular officials abroad, and 7.6 million pesos for 
other remittances. Deducting these expenses, there re- 
mained at the end of the year 1936 an unused balance of 
192.3 million pesos. This was almost wholly invested for 
the time being in gold and foreign exchange, but was 
ultimately destined to be applied towards the redemption 


of dollar loans from the United States, the payment of a 
subsidy to meat exporters, and the making of a contri- 
bution to the cost of erecting grain elevators. 

The Argentine Government has lately been faced with 
the new problems created by the enormous favourable 
balance of trade, the rise in commodity prices and the 
influx of foreign capital. To reduce the risks entailed by 
these factors, the Government has purchased large 
amounts of gold and foreign exchange. For this purpose 
it has drawn on the profits derived from exchange con- 
trol, on the proceeds of Consolidated Treasury Bonds, 
and on the banks’ excess funds, which have been handed 
over to the Central Bank for short-term investment in 
gold and foreign currencies. These investments by the 
Government have created a strong monetary reserve 
which has already facilitated the repatriation of high- 
interest-bearing American dollar loans. By these mea- 
sures, an undue expansion of credit was also avoided. 
Indeed, the cash resources of the banks at the end of 
1936 were 6.7 per cent. less than at the end of 1935, 
while these loans rose, during that period, by only 5.4 
per cent. 

The extent of the repatriation of the foreign debt of 
Argentina (including that of Provinces and Municipali- 
ties) is governed by the capacity of the local money 
market for absorbing internal loans, but considerable 
amounts have, in point of fact, been recently subscribed. 
The Municipality of Buenos Aires is now paying off its 
entire dollar debt of some U.S.$11.6 millions instead of 
issuing a conversion loan in New York. To cover this 
repayment the Argentine Government is supplying the 
necessary foreign exchange at the official rate. The ex- 
change plethora may also be used to a considerable 
extent for the purchase within Argentina of properties 
now under English or American ownership. For example, 
proposals have been made for the purchase of the 
Cordoba Central Railway, the Argentine Transandine 
Railway, and the Standard Oil interests in Argentina. 
For the moment, however, all these proposals, with 
others of more immediate urgency (including measures 
for rationalising the working of the British-owned rail- 
way companies) are held up in Congress, pending the 
Presidential elections. 

Under existing law the reserves of the Argentine 
Central Bank in foreign currencies may not exceed 
20 per cent. of the gold reserves. If the supply of foreign 
exchange continued to be at a superabundant level, the 
only alternative remaining to Argentina would be to 
import gold or to earmark gold abroad. The balance 
sheet of the Central Bank does not separately show the 
amount of foreign exchange held abroad, which is in- 
cluded under the heading: ‘‘ Gold Abroad and Foreign 
Exchange.’’ This item has shown relatively large 
fluctuations. At the end of last December it was 
303,247,199 pesos ; at the end of May, 1937, it had 
fallen to 261,715,656 pesos; at the end of June it had 
risen to 343,537,755 pesos; and on July 15th it was 
328,475,202 pesos (say, £21,900,000). Gold held at 
home, according to the balance sheet of the Central 
Bank, has remained unchanged at 1,224,417,646 pesos 
(equivalent to over {81 millions). 

The decision to repatriate Argentine gold deposited 
with the Bank of England in London will, presumably, 
be reflected in the Central Bank’s accounts, in an 
increase in the item representing gold held at home, 
and a corresponding decrease in the item ‘‘ Gold 
Abroad and Foreign Exchange.’’ The total gold 
holding, however, will be unchanged, and Argentina s 
note circulation will not be affected. The removal of the 
gold will have no effect on the London money market. 
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The gold is understood to have accumulated partly from 
shipments made to London before 1933, and partly 
from funds which have subsequently accrued to Argen- 
tina in this country. At the current price, the gold is 
equivalent to over {13 millions sterling, and it obviously 
accounts for more than 50 per cent. of the “‘ Gold 
Abroad and Foreign Exchange ’’ held by the Central 
sank. Its repatriation of the gold is ascribed to the fact 
that the redemption of a significant part of Argentina’s 
external debt has obviated the necessity for the 
maintenance of large gold reserves abroad. Possibly the 
disturbed European situation may also have influenced 
the decision; certainly, it has been a factor in the large 
influx of private foreign capital into Argentina in recent 
months. 

Argentine Government revenue from exchange profits 
during 1937 is expected to reach only 50 million pesos, 
owing to the reduction in December last of the margin 
between the official buying and selling rates of exchange. 
Congressional permission is required to utilise exchange 
profits for purposes other than those already specifically 
allowed. In view of the present size of the exchange 
profits fund, however, there appears prima facie little 
reason why the official selling rate should not be further 
reduced. The alternative of a reduction in the official 
buying rate below 15 pesos would present certain 
technical difficulties—the foreign currency holdings of 
the Central Bank, for example, are probably based on 
this rate. The authorities, however, are well aware that 
the prosperity of Argentina depends to a large degree on 
the present heavy demand and high prices offered for 
grains. In a depression, prices might well fall abruptly, 
and the building up of impregnable exchange reserves 
may therefore ‘be a primary official consideration. 
Argentina’s export prosperity can hardly continue in- 
definitely at its present level; she has shipped, indeed, 
practically the equivalent of two crops within a single 
vear. Exports are now slowing down rapidly from the 
record-breaking totals of the early months of the year. 
Wheat shipments in July, for example, were only 92,836 
tons, compared with a a4 average of 850,000 tons 
in the first quarter of 1937. The export surplus in June 
fell to 31 million pesos, against 71 million pesos in May 
and 185 million pesos in February. Further, the pro- 
longed drought has held up ploughing for the next 
harv est, and there is little doubt that the volume of this 
year’s wheat harvest will be appreciably below that of 
last year. 

All things considered, therefore, Argentina may well 
be inclined, as a matter of precaution, to abstain from 
reducing either the official buying or selling rates of 
exchange in the immediate future. An additional motive 
in favour of delay is that the improved purchasing 
power of Argentina is now making itself felt. Imports in 
June were 122 million pesos, against 108 million 
pesos in May. A continuation of that tendency would 

automatically absorb a great part of Argentina’s present 
exchange surplus. 





Financial Notes 


Insurance and War Risks.—In Notes on this page 
of the last two issues of The Economist changes in marine 
insurance rates in the Far East and the Mediterranean 
have been recorded. The past week has now seen further 
developments, less important but still indicative of the 
gradual deterioration of the situation. The Mutual Insur- 
ance Association has exercised its power to cancel the 
war risk clauses for ships going to Shanghai or any other 
port on the Yangtze. This means that the deviation of 
ships from that destination will have no effect upon 
the insurance policies already in force; if the clause had 
not been cancelled the cautious shipowner who redirected 
his ship to, say, Hongkong would have suffered the loss 
of his cover. Insurer and insured therefore both gain. 
At the same time, Korea and Formosa have been added 
to the list of places to which the Eastern schedule of 
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war risk rates applies, but some minor revisions later 
reflect a lessened fear of attack on vessels away from 
the immediate area of war. Ships containing arms are 
left for special treatment. A change has also been made 
in the rates on cargo in passenger liners and cargo liners 
in the Western Mediterranean which brings the two into 
equality by raising the first and reducing the latter. This 
last move was made rather to meet the criticism of the 
cargo liner owners, who were encountering greater com- 
petition from the passenger liners, than hocnune of any 
fear of attacks on passenger vessels. Indeed, Gibraltar 
and Tangier are now excluded from the danger zone, 

though it remains to be seen whether the attack on 
H.M.S. ‘‘ Havock ’’ will lead to another stepping up of 
rates. 


* * * 


A Banking Centenary in Australia.—Exactly a 
hundred years ago a director of a small Tasmanian bank 
proceeded to London to raise fresh capital. He 
succeeded in doing so, and on September 1, 1837, the 
prospectus was issued of the Union Bank of Australia. 
Since then the bank has made steady progress in 
Australia and New Zealand, and has kept pace with 
current developments first in the field of gold-mining 
and later in the production of wool, meat and wheat. It 
survived the collapse of 1893, and like the other 
Australian banks weathered the world depression of 
recent vears. To-day it is one of the chief Australian 
banks. Its authorised capital, which a century ago was 
a mere £500,000, has now risen to {12 millions, and 
it carries deposits of approximately {£35 millions. The 
London office still preserves a circular letter to branch 
managers, written in the early ‘forties and laying down 
the principles of banking to be followed in the Colonies, 
and while Australia and New Zealand have since grown 
into Dominions and have developed in a way which 
could hardly have been then foreseen, the bank says 
that these principles still hold good to-day. This may be 
the secret of the bank’s successful growth, but all will 
congratulate it upon the state of robust health in which 
it finds itself upon its hundredth birthday. 


* * * 


An Australian Banking View.—Mr Ashton’s 
address to the shareholders of the Commercial Banking 
Company of Sydney, at the meeting held in Sydney on’ 
August 1oth, contained several points of interest. Much 
of his speech was devoted to a review of the present 
upward trend of Australian trade and banking, with 
special reference to the importance of wool, wheat, meat 
and dairy produce, but at the end of his speech Mr 
Ashton referred to the recent report of the Banking 
Commission. One point made by him here calls for some 
comment. He cited the passage in the report stating 
that where a difference of opinion develops between the 
Commonwealth Bank and the Government, the latter’s 
view should prevail, and he added that between this 
and nationalisation there would appear to be but a thin 
line. This raises the whole question of the relative func- 
tions of aGovernment and a central bank. Broadly speak- 
ing, the Government alone is responsible for financial and 
monetary policy. The central bank’s duty is to act as the 
Government’s banker, to execute the details of the 
Government’s policy and to render technical advice to 
the Government upon matters within its province. If 
the Government chooses to reject that advice, it is 
entitled to do so, and in a democratic country the remedy 
lies with the electorate. A Government which interfered 
with matters of central banking routine would un- 
doubtedly be exceeding its proper functions, but a 
Government which gave way on matters of policy would 
equally be failing in its duty, and in point of fact no 
central bank would think of going further than giving 
advice. If this demarcation of function is understood, 
there is no inconsistency in this passage in the Austra- 
lian Banking Commission’s report, nor is there any need 
to fear that this passage opens the door to nationalisation 
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American Bank Rate.—On August 26th the New 
York Federal Reserve Bank reduced its re-discount rate 
from I$ to I per cent., an all-time world record 
low level. This action had been expected after previous 
reductions of their rates to 14 per cent. by the Chicago, 
Atlanta and Minneapolis Reserve Banks. It is suggested 
that the main reason for the alteration is that the Govern- 
ment wishes to buttress the market for its own securi- 
ties, which have been sold recently by the banks, whose 
commercial loans and reserve requirements have in- 
creased. But it is doubtful if the member banks will 
be persuaded to secure cash by re-discounting with the 
Federal Reserve Bank instead of selling securities. The 
re-discount rate is still high compared with the yield of 
short-term governments, and in any case, one of the 
principal links in the credit control of the American 
system is the dislike of the member banks to be in debt 
to the Federal Reserve. It does not seem reasonable 
to suppose that this reduction in rate is to be taken 
as a sign that the Administration has decided to preserve 
cheap borrowing for itself at the cost of discarding its 
recent restraints on credit expansion. Up to now the 
Reserve System has been concerned to increase reserve 
requirements, diminish surplus reserves and throttle the 
inflow of foreign money, in order to prevent an infla- 
tionary growth of credit. These measures were adopted 
at a time when American recovery was progressing 
rapidly. But inrecent monthsrevival has been much more 
sober, and the stock market and banking worlds have 
been persistently gloomy. It may be that the Federal 
Reserve Board has decided to encourage further reason- 
able expansion by reducing reserve rates, just as Alice 
attempted to control her own size by nibbling first a 
piece of the cpeening and then of the contracting 
mushroom. It is to be hoped that the Reserve Board 
will avoid some of the consequences which Alice found 
so unpleasant. 


* * * 


The Money Market.— Money has been more 
usable once again this week, and, as is explained in 
the Note below, September Ist dividend payments have 
replenished bankers’ deposits. The market was fortunate 
in receiving a much larger allotment of 62 per cent. at 
last week’s tender, despite a slight reduction in the rate, 
and they were in consequence fairly ready sellers of 
October-November bills. 


Aug. 12, Aug. 19, Aug. 26, Sept. 2, 
1937 1937 1937 1937 
Oo Oo Oo Oo 
Oo o 0 Oo 
MRD. i. cinscnabncoeswevessus = 2 2 2 
Clearing banks’ deposit rate 4 4 4 3 
Short loan rate :— 
CAearin HARks:..0..6000055006 $?-1* 3-}7-1* $-}7-1* }-}-1* 
EDEDE DB ink kosct ancien nsonssseevsnws $-? 4-3 +-8 4-8 
Discount rates :— 
PORES BMEUD i pitvnowssnnince 4 


Three months’ bank bills #-¥ 43- i-* i-4 


* Loans against Treasury bills and other approved bills and 
British Government securities within six months of maturity; 
1 per cent. Treasury Bonds and other gilt-edged stocks within 
six months of maturity; and other collateral respectively. 


The rates shown in the table above have now been 
unchanged since July 6th. 
* * * 


-Interest this week has 
upon movements in the dollar. At one point 
last week, under the pressure of Japanese sales, the 
exchange moved t At the end of the week it 
was back to under $4.97, but the bombing of the Ameri- 
can liner at Shanghai caused a momentary recession to 
$4.973, which in turn was followed by a_ further 
improvement to $4.96}. The main explanation of this 
sharp movement is, of course, the commercial demand 
usual at this season, though the reduction of the New 
York bank rate, the cessation of Far Eastern sales of 
dollars, and the tension in Europe have all contributed. 
The Control has been operating, and forward dollars 
for long dates are bid. The crisis in Brussels gave mse 
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to some transfer of funds to New York, and at one 
point the premium on three months’ dollars was 2 cents 
above par. This flurry did not last long. Francs have 
been kept steady throughout the week, though they 
came on offer when the Bank of France’s return showed 
that the Government had borrowed Frs. 1,400 millions, 
and the Bank rate was reduced to 3} per cent. Other 
rates have moved in sympathy with the dollar. 


* * * 


The Bank Return.—Currency requirements for 
the end of the month have checked the fall in the note 
circulation, which this week has risen by {2.0 millions, 
The Reserve is, in consequence, reduced by the same 
amount. 

BANK OF ENGLAND 
Sept.2, Aug.11, Aug.18, Aug.25, Sept.1, 
1936 1937 1937 1937 1937 
Issue Department :— {mill. {mill. f{mill. f mill. £ mill. 

EEE vacaceesdnbnteunweenss 245-4 326-4 326-4 326-4 326-4 

Note circulation ...... 445-8 497:9 491-0 488-3 490-3 
3anking Department :— 


| Ee 60-7 29-8 36°8 39-6 37°6 
Public deposits ...... 18:1 19-0 28:5 25-4 14:1 
Bankers’ deposits ... 101-1 93°6 88-5 92-8 104-2 
Other deposits ......... 38:8 36:4 36:5 36-0 36:°5 
Government securities 85-7 111-1 107-1 108-8 109-3 
Discounts and advances 10:6 5-9 6-2 4-3 5-4 
Other securities ...... 19-1 20-3 21-6 19-6 20°8 


Proportion — .eseseeeeeee 38-4%, 19-9% 23-9% 25-6% 24-3% 


In the banking department, a slight increase in earning 
assets off-sets the reduction in the Reserve. Government 
dividend payments on September Ist explain the transfer 
of about {11 millions from public to bankers’ deposits. 


* * * 


Irish Banks’ Returns.—The returns for the banks 
operating in the Irish Free State for the June quarter, 
published by the Currency Commission, are as 
follows : — 


(£ thousands) 





— Nia, June quarter, 1937 


quarter | quarter + a 




















1936 1937 Else- 
In I.F.S ; Total 
| where 
LIABILITIES 
Capital, reserves, etc. . ; 17,235 17,338 | 10,204 | 7,159 | 17,363 
Notes in circulation ; 8,855 | 8,769 5,120 3,846 | 8,966 
Current, deposit and other | | | 
accounts, eave kpeeeaaeabhs 164,474 | 165,132 | 119,221 | 45,025 | 164,246 
Other liabilities................. 5,928 | 5,232 | 3,238 | 2,631 5,869 
PUNE ccs cninceca ccs | 196,492 | 196,471 | 137,784 | 58,661 | 196,445 
ASSETS | 
Cash and balances with London | | 
agents and other banks... 14,518 | 12,470 5,375 7,576 12,951 
Money at call and short notice 10,604 | 10,230 | 7 10,565 | 10,572 


Bills... be .| 6403] 6346] 5,465| 1.350] 6,815 

















Loans and advances .. - 67,849 | 69,047 | 45,316 | 24,324 | 69,640 
Investments— | 
(a) Government......... ; 79,605 | 80,086 3,560 | 74,159 | 77,719 
b) Other .. ; 9,679 | 10,622 3,680 7,076 10,756 
Other assets .... ... | 7,834) 7,667 | 3,317] 4,673 | 7,990 
Total . 196,492 | 196,471 65,721 | 129,725 | 196,445 
Excess of assets outside I.F.S. ov 
liabilities outside I.F.S. 72,366 72,596 71,064 | 


' 


The slight reduction in deposits suggests that savings 
are being drawn upon by the rural community, which 
is still suffering from considerable agricultural depres- 
sion. This suggestion is borne out by the fact that the 
withdrawals are mostly from the country branches of 
the banks, while urban current accounts are increasing. 
The increase in the amount of loans and advances 
reflects the growing demand by borrowers stimulated by 
rising prices. Investments and cash have been slightly 
depleted to provide for the increased advances. The 
decline in the net sterling assets of the Free State banks 
reflects the growing adverse balance of payments, which 
is the result of the failure of exports to keep pace with 
the increase in the volume and value of imports. The 


total monetary circulation has increased from 
{15,211,342 in June, 1936, to £16,151,537 in June this 
year. 
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1837 
The Union Bank 


One hundred years ago (Ist Sept. 1837) saw the birth of 
The Union Bank of Australia Limited. 

In 1837 Mr Philip Oakden, a Pioneer and a Director of 
the —Tamar Bank in Launceston, Tasmania (then Van 
Diemen’s Land), realising that this small Organisation 
could not hope to compete successfully with its rivals, 
proceeded to London to raise further Capital. In this 
he succeeded with the result that out of the ashes of the 
Tamar Bank, The Union Bank of Australia Limited arose. 

The initial Authorised Capital was /500,000, and the 
Prospectus dated Ist September 1837 contained the 
following passage :— 

The Directors are fully persuaded that in no part of the 
World can Capital be more securely and advantageously 
employed. 

A study of the progress of Australia and New Zealand 
from that date makes it quite clear that the optimism of 
the Original Directors was amply justified. 

Since then these great Countries have attained the Status 
of Commonwealth and Dominion respectively, and it is 
interesting to reflect how closely the conduct of Australasian 
3anking Institutions has been associated with and assisted 
the prodigious growth of these territories. 

The history of The Union Bank of Australia Limited 
provides romantic reading, from the description of its 
first Branch in Van Diemen’s Land to the development of 
its present establishment of some 250 Branches and 
Agencies. One can follow the spirit of the pioneer in the 
rapid establishment of the Bank in Victoria in 1838 and in 
New South Wales in the following year. 

In 1840, when British Sovereignty was proclaimed in 
New Zealand, the Bank’s activities were extended to that 
Colony, which recalls the fact that The Union Bank of 
Australia Limited was the first of the existing Banking 
Institutions to operate in New Zealand. 

The settlement of New Zealand was not altogether 
peaceful on account of the spirited opposition of the Maoris, 
and the difficulties experienced by Managers in establishing 
Branches there are shown by the following extract from the 
Auckland Manager’s letter on his arrival :— 

I apprehend I shall have some difficulty in getting a 
house for the Bank as General Pitt and his Staff have just 
arrived and have taken every house that could be had. 

Meanwhile the establishment of the Bank in New Zealand 
and the steady progress thereof in Victoria and New South 
Wales, called for further Capital, and this was increased in 
June 1840 to £800,000 and two years later it stood at 
£1,000,000. 

A Circular letter from the London Board to Branch 
Managers at this time setting out the principles of banking 
to be followed in the Colonies, is preserved at the London 
Office of the Bank, and it says much for the soundness of 
banking practice as initiated by our forebears that the 
principles therein laid down are equally applicable to-day. 
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In 1850 operations were extended to South Australia 
where, for many years, the Bank had been in friendly 
relationship with the South Australia Company. Later on 
the Bank of South Australia was absorbed. In 1858 
the first Branch was opened in Queensland, a newer Colony 
which was then attracting Settlers. 

The penetration of the interior by Explorers, Pioneers 
and Settlers had been gradually proceeding and the founda- 
tion of the great pastoral and agricultural industries laid. 
It was the discovery of gold, however, in the fifties which 
brought large numbers of immigrants into Victoria and 
New South Wales. Branches of the Bank were established 
inland to meet the requirements of these developments. 
When the gold boom subsided, many of those who found 
themselves out of employment turned to wool, meat and 
wheat and so gave an impetus to the primary industries on 
which Australia’s prosperity chiefly depends. The Bank 
followed these changes rapidly, providing the services as they 
were required and expanding its representation accordingly. 
During this period, within the space of three years the 
Bank’s deposits rose from £700,000 to £3,700,000. 

In 1878 there was expansion Westwards; Western 
Australia was then a young undeveloped Crown Colony, 
but that year saw The Union Bank established at Perth. 

The Colony rapidly developed following the discovery 
of gold at Coolgardie, and Branches were opened in quick 
succession to meet the needs of the new Communities in the 
interior. An interesting and significant record of the 
Kalgoorlie Branch of the Bank is that it has handled no less 
than 11,000,000 ounces of gold since it was opened. 

During the present Century the primary industries of 
wool, meat and wheat and dairy produce, the chief sources 
of wealth, have forged ahead and have been accompanied in 
more recent years by the recrudescence of the Gold Mining 
Industry and by the development of secondary industries 
in the big centres of population on the Coast. The Union 
Bank keeps constant pace with this expansion and with 
the services required of it, as may be illustrated by the 
provision of 14 new Branches during the past 18 months. 

Thus down to the present day the Bank’s records present 
a striking picture of the growth of Australia and New 
Zealand, but it would be idie to suggest that this period 
has been unhampered by difficult times, and one has only 
to recall the great land slump of 1893 when The Union Bank 
was happily one of those to weather the storm. 

The World depression of recent years is too fresh in 
our memories to call for comment, but once again the 
Commonwealth and Dominion, aided by their Banks, have 
risen superior to misfortune, and can point proudly to 
an achievement of recovery which is founded on a solid 
basis. 

A study of the Bank’s history and figures over 100 years 
leaves one with the impression of sound management 
and of service to the community. 


The Union Bank of Australia Limited 


Established 1837 
HEAD OFFICE: 


71 CORNHILL, 


Capital Authorised and Issued 
Paid-up Capital 


Reserve Liability of Proprietors ................... 


LONDON, E.C.3 
£12,000,000 
£4,000,000 


£8,000,000 £12,000,000 


+ 
h 


(Not capable of being called up except in the event of and for 
the purpose of the Bank being wound up.) 


£3,250,000 
£1,600,000 


DIRECTORS 


Major-General SIR JOHN H. DAVIDSON, K.C.M.G., C.B., 
ARTHUR TERENCE MAXWELL, ESQ. 


COLIN S. ANDERSON, ESQ. 
HUGH D. FLOWER, ESQ. 

J. W. HELY-HUTCHINSON, ESO. 
The Rt. Hon. LORD HILLINGDON. 
SIR MALCOLM HOGG. 


GENERAL MANAGER OVERSEAS 
A. W. McNICOL. 





D.S.O., Chairman. 


ROBERT C. NESBITT, ESQ. 


The Hon. EDMUND W. PARKER. 
The Rt. Hon. LORD STONEHAVEN, P.C., 


G.C.M.G., D.S.O. 
ALFRED W. TURNBULL, ESQ. 
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American Investment Trusts 


EIGHTEEN months ago, The Economist reviewed the 
experience of American investment trusts from their 
relatively recent birth in the late ’twenties to the end 
of 1935. We then expressed the opinion that results 
during the six-year period 1930-35 were only moderately 
favourable to the managements, whether performance 
were judged by asset value or by income. We pointed out 
that one of the most important characteristics of an 
American investment trust was the degree of its gearing, 
because of the latter’s direct bearing upon the break-up 
value, and hence the market valuation, of the common 
stock. At the end of 1935 stocks with a low gearing ratio 
stood at a discount on net asset value, while stocks with 
a high gearing ratio frequently stood at a premium, in 
the expectation that a further improvement in asset 
value during 1936 would bring its reward. 

The experience of the last eighteen months has been 
peculiar, and at first sight extremely favourable for the 
investment trusts. At the top of a bull market, in which 
it would have been almost impossible for investment 
trust managements to go far wrong, the flow of dividends 
was stimulated by the Administration’s tax on undis 
tributed corporate profits. It was almost unavoidable 
that trust assets should increase in value. 

Ihe magnitude of the increase for a number of promi- 
nent trusts is indicated in Table I, at the foot of this page. 
The table classifies twenty-two trusts in the three general 
groups which cover the field. The largest of these groups 
includes the investment trusts of the ‘‘ geared ’’ type, 
with either bonds or preferred stock or both outstanding 
in the hands of the public. The second, and smallest 
group, are the non-geared companies, with only common 
shares outstanding. And the third classification includes 
the “‘ mutual funds,’’ similar in capital structure to the 
non-leverage type except that the market price of their 
ordinary shares is pegged to their asset value by an 
agreement on the part of each respective company to 
repurchase the shares from holders at a price based 
upon the current market price of the underlying port- 
folio. The funds of trusts in the last group are invested 
in a stated but varying list of securities, and the whole 
income is automatically distributed. The ‘‘ mutual 





SoME AMERICAN INVESTMENT TRUST FIGURES 
TABLE [| 
Change in Net Assets, 1930-36 
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funds ’’ are growing in importance as a result of specia! 
treatment afforded to them under the law imposing taxes 
on inter-company dividends. 

The table shows the change in net assets of the com 
panies over the seven years to December 31, 1936, and 
the single year, 1936. The changes in net assets have in 
every case been adjusted to allow for interest and divi 
dends paid and for capital readjustments such as thi 
retirement or flotation of securities. In the same table 
are shown the Dow Jones indices of the prices of seventy 
stocks and forty bonds, which have been arbitrarily 
adjusted for income at the rate of 3 per cent. per annum. 

It is difficult to choose a standard by which to measure 
the performance of the companies. It would be unfait 
to use either a stock price index or a bond pric e index 
separately, or without proper weight for the make-up 
of the company portfolios. An analysis made by the 
Standard Statistics Company for fifteen investment 
companies showed that in 1930 assets were invested 
as to 15.6 per cent. in cash, 13.2 per cent. in bonds or 
preferred shares, and 71.2 per cent. in equities. In 1935, 
the proportions were 5.2 per cent. in cash, 21.3 per cent. 
in bonds and preferred shares, and 73.5 per cent. in 
equities. A composite index of bond and share prices 
based on the above proportions would show a 17 per 
cent. decrease over the seven-year period to the end of 
1936, and a 20 per cent. increase during 1936. 

If the individual performances in the table below are 
compared with these rough standards, it will be apparent 
that the year 1936 went some way to restore the repu- 
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Earnings Cover 


Excluding Security gains or losses) 
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TABLE III 


Gearing and Market Values 
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tation of the investment companies. In 1936, only one 
ot the twenty-two companies did worse than the standard, 
and that was a company specialising in insurance com- 
pany shares. Over the seven-year period, only two did 
worse than the standard. As might be expected, the worst 
performances were put up by companies specialising in 
single industries, such as insurance or public utilities. 
A wider survey, which includes approximately eighty 
investment companies of all kinds, shows an increase in 
combined net assets of about 27.5 per cent. in 1936. 


Evidence of the improvement is also found when 
ittention is transferred from assets to income. The effect 
f the trade recovery during 1936 and of the exceptional 
divide nds stimulated by the new Revenue Act is illus- 
trated for some of the leading companies in Table II. 
Many companies have been able to pay dividends 
on their own common stocks for the first time for years, 
if not for the first time in their history. But there still 
remains a large number of cases in which interest and 
preferred dividends are not being earned with a wide 
margin. High management expenses still absorb a large 
proportion of income in many cases. 


The most interesting feature of the present market for 
investment company shares is disclosed by a comparison 
of asset values and market prices for the common shares 
of geared companies. These shares are esteemed in the 
market not for their promise, if any, of future income, 
but as counters in a gamble for capital gains. In this 
valuation the all-important factor is the gearing ratio, 
which is the proportion borne by the total net assets of 
the company to the net assets available for the common 
stock. The higher the gearing ratio the more rapidly the 
common stock stands to benefit from a yiven rate of 
increase in total assets. The higher the ratio the higher 
the premium the market is likely to put upon these shares 
in a time of rising security prices. Table III shows, for 
a number of companies: (I) the net asset value and (2) 
price of the common stock on December 31, 1936 ; 
(3) the gearing ratio at that date; (4) the asset value 
per dollar of market price; and (5) latest prices. 


A glance at the table shows that of the twelve common 
stocks only two showed a market premium over asset 
value; all the other stocks stood at discounts averaging 
about 30 per cent. Nothing has happened during 1937 
to alter this position. A number of explanations have 
been offered for the present disappearance of the pre- 
mium characteristic of these shares during the earlier 
years of the recovery. In the market considerable promi- 

lence is given to the inve stigation of investment company 
practices by the Securities and Exchange Commission, 
which was first reported at the end of 1935, and still 
holds the market under its threat. It is feared that the 
known abuses of the movement in the past will be dwelt 
on in the Commission’s report, and that, in view of 

Administration’s dislike of High Finance in general, 
stringent regulations may be introduced, which may 
permanently lower the status of investment company 
shares as speculative securities. 


Perhaps an equally important reason for the disap- 
pearance of the market premium on investment com- 
pany shares is that their prices have already risen 
substi intially since the depression levels, and in the whole 

narket to-day a pessimistic view of future prospects 
seems to be solidly entrenched. However high the gearing 

ratio on a given share, operators who do not anticipate 
in increase in net asset values are unlikely to pay a 
premium for it. 


On the whole, the present position seems to be that 
American investment company shares are no longer 
valued as gambling counters. Conversely, even after 
one of the best years of recovery, they have not com- 
pletely established themselves as a means of providing 
the benefits of skilled management and the spreading of 
risk. It may be that the movement started under some- 
what inauspicious circumstances, and that the skill of 
managers may improve with experience. But the action 
of the S.E.C. remaining unknown, the movement may 
Well lead from investment to speculation, from specula- 
tion to official control—and so back to investment again. 
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Investment 
and 


Company Notes 


Course of Share Values.—August has been truer 
to its reputation as a holiday month than was expected 
when investors departed on the eve of Bank Holiday. 
In the early part of the month, indeed, there was reason 
tor expecting the first real check to the persistent down- 
ward movement which has been characteristic of 1937 
Before the middle of August, British ordinary share 
prices (as will be seen from the annexed chart) had 
recovered practically all the ground lost since the end of 
April. In America equities, which had been rising fairly 
steeply since the end of June, continued to move up- 
ward. Unfortunately, progress was rudely interrupted 
in both centres by the opening of hostilities at Shanghai. 
Probably not a hundredth part of the securities whose 
prices have been unfavourably affected have a direct 
and considerable interest in a Far Eastern conflict 
which, according to the firm conviction of the Stock 
Exchange, will remain localised. Even the threat of 
permanent damage to British trading interests in China 
would be insufficient, by itself, to explain the down-turn 
in the share indices in the second part of last month. 


BRITISH AND AMERICAN INDUSTRIAL SHARE 
VALUES DURING THE PAST TWO YEARS 


(1928= 100) 


British : ‘‘ Financial News’’ Index of 30 Ordinary Shares. 
American: ‘‘ Standard Statistics ’’ Index of 50 Common Stocks. 








Nor can domestic business prospects be adduced as an 
adequate explanation of the behaviour of markets either 
here or in America. Trade activity is still running free 
in Great Britain, and such clouds as there are on the 
horizon are as yet no bigger than a man’s hand. In 
America, general prospects are equally satisfactory, but 
conservatism, shading into pessimism, is becoming a 
determined attitude of mind in Wall Street. To say that 
the same mental approach was characteristic of London 
would be an exaggeration, for the undertone of the 
market is still relatively firm. For one thing, Britain 
has a larger stake than America in the recovery in inter- 
national trade, which is still proceeding. And in London 
home politics can be taken for granted in a manner 
quite impossible in New York. There is still time for an 
impressive upward reaction in share values during the 
autumn; but its absence would be construed as definite 
evidence that the down-turn which began some months 
ago marked a definite change of trend. The markets 
would prefer increased business to a firm ‘‘ undertone.”’ 
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Railway Traffic Trends.—Railway stock-holders 
have received so much new information of major 
significance during the last two months that the trend of 
weekly traffics has dwindled to secondary importance. 
Now that wages and freight rates have been settl 
however, the course of traffics resumes its customary 
role as the leading indicator of future railway dividends. 


Since the turn of the half-year, the general trend of the 
weekly figures has been reasonably satisfactory, but 


definitely uninspiring. The average weekly increase, for 
the four group lines, has been {119,000—a somewhat 
lower rate of advance than the average gain of £136,000 
recorded during the first half-year, which included the 
abnormal! Coronation rec cip ts. Krom week to week, there 
is no e rceptible tendency for the rate of improve ment to 
increase—this week, indeed, the total gain has fallen to 
£73,000. By comparison with the figures for the “ nor- 
mal” period 1927-30, too, the traffics appear to have 
reached a roughly stable level. Passenger traffics have 
been satisfactory, but their relatively good showing 
has been almost entirely offset by a decline in the rate of 
aproverent of merchandise and coal traffics. Thus, 
the showing of L.M.S.R. and L.N.E.R. has been some- 
what uneven, tounuaily during August. The Southern 
too, after an excellent return during Bank Holiday 
fortnight, has suffered some setback—this week its 
traffic was actually below the 1936 level. The Great 
Western has produced the most satisfactory results— 
an indication of the recovery in South Wales—but, 
unfortunately, this railway is the least interesting of all 
the four to the investor, for its proper market valuation 
depends upon the directors’ intentions in reserve policy 
rather than upon the extent of traffic increases. As a 
whole, therefore, the trend of trattics from the long-term 
point of view is not unsatisfactory to the investor, but 
it provides little ground for the speculative purchase of 
‘marginal ’”’ railway stocks. 


French Railway Bonds.—A few investment trusts 
and private persons have interests in French railway 
stocks, but the majority of Bnitish investors are con- 
cerne d only with the possible effect of the French Govern- 
ment’s plan for railway reorganisation (discussed in a 
Note of the Week on page 465) on three sterling bond 
issues: Midi, 4 per cent.; Orleans, 4 per cent.; and 
Nord, 6 per cent. All three are, to all intents and pur- 
poses, French Government-guaranteed securities. Though 
they are direct obligations to the companies concerned, 
their principal and interest have a fourfold security: 
(1) the operating receipts of each railway, (2) a joint 
fund of the French eee into which the 
receipts of any one system are payable, (3) an under- 
taking by the French Treasury to make up any deficiency 
in the fund, and (4) the State’s undertaking to pay any 
interest and capital due on the expiration of the com- 
panies’ Their status, therefore, could not 
have been bette red even if the Government had decided 
to nationalise the railways outright, instead of halting 
at a half-way house between majority ownership and 
commercial control. Broadly, the future trend of quota- 
tions for the bonds will be governed mainly by move- 
ments in Rentes, and to this extent holders have a lively 
interest in t the success of the Chautemps-Bonnet plans 
for reviving France’s industry and reorganising her 
finances. 

The Midi and Orleans bonds are finally redeemable 
by 1975, by cumulative sinking funds beginning in 194 
but the companies have powers to pay them off at 103 
between 1940 and 1960 and at par thereafter. The Nord 
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bonds are redeemable at par by 1950, by means of a 
cumulative sinking fund which started in 1928; but they 

can be called at 103 at any time in the interim. The 
market price of the two 4 per cent. issues is now a little 
better than 85—they stand, in other words, on a 4}? per 
cent. yield basis. The 6 per cent. Nord bonds, at 103} ex 
dividend, are practically at their redemption level, which 
clearly suggests the market’s expectation of an early 
conversion. In view, however, of the prospects, if the 
French Government’s hopes are realised, of a rise 
in general security prices which would make conversion 
feasible, say, on a 4 per cent. basis—it may be pre- 
sumed that the Government will hold its hands for the 
time being. The fusing of the separate French lines into 
a single system will involve formal changes in the desig- 
nation and security of the bonds, but any further altera- 
tion, except on a voluntary basis, is precluded by the 
terms of the contract. A purchase of the 4 per cent. issues, 
under these conditions, may therefore be construed as a 
gesture of faith in France’s recuperative powers under 
her present Government. 


Setback in Foreign Bonds.—Although in July 
there were important movements in individual quota- 
tions, good influences offset the bad sufficiently to keep 
bond prices as a whole practically unchanged. In August, 
by contrast, the bond market suffered from the steady 
deterioration of the situation in China, without the 
consolation of improvement in other quarters. 
quently, the index of 110 foreign bonds, compiled 
Municipal and General Securities Company, fell no fewer 
than g points to 107-7 (January-June, 1934 = 100), 
and the whole gain achieved since the end of 1936 was 
wiped out in a single month. The movements of the 
index during the past year are shown below: 


Conse - 








Average January-June, 1934 100 
A rica r ’ 
Near & Com- Unde LD 
I pe Far Egypt . plete | faulted | faulted 
East Dp, Index | Bond Bond 
States ; Potal 
Vil 
1936 $2 $1 4 + 11 47 114 60 if 
July 4-7) 11 1 9 9-1 89-2 96 +7 99°8 | lv4-4 4) 
August | 95-1 | 113-2 | 100-7 99-3) 89°8 | 97-0 | 100-7 | 105-7 15°3 
Sept 14-7 110-7 49-4 YS-8 89-0 46-4 99:7 104-3 W4°S 
Oct 95-2 | 111-7 99-7 | 105-3 93 102-3 | 102°5 | 104-3 | 10 
31 113 VY 
Nov 95-4 | 110-6 99-6 | 107-2 | 101-0 | 105-7 | 108-9 | 104-5 | 1 
Dx 97-7 114-0 99-7 120-2 1] 117°8 110:°3 105° 1] 
1937 35 46 112 rs 
] 103-6 | 116-2] 1 3 | 128-5 | 131-7 | 129-3 | 117-0) 2 
3 111 i 
! 102-9 | 120-0 | 99-6 | 131-8 | 131-8 | 131-8 | 119-0 | 108-1 | 131-4 
29 110 
Marc 100-3 | 120-8 | 97-8 | 126-2 | 120-1 | 124-7 | 115-7 | 106-7 
9 12 17-1 124-7 122-7 124°3 115 4 106-6 
l 123-1 98-3 | 124-3 | 12 123-4 | 116-2) 108-1 
loi-3 5-5 IN 124-8 118 123-2 116 6 ] S 
5-9 ] 17-9 127-8 | 5 125°3 116°7 106 
\ 103° 1 15-3 8-5 | 122-4 | 118-4 1-4) 107-7 | 99 , 
Not ] 


The separate index for Nearand Far East bonds has fall 


to the lowest level of the period covered by the index 
(that is, since 1934). It is now Ig per cent. below the 
July level, and is nearly 24 per cent. lower than in 


June. Chinese bonds fell more seriously than sapeneee. 
[heir decline began immediately after the beginning ot 
hostilities, and continued throughout jah thoug! 
its pace was slower in the latter part of the mont 

The fall in Japanese issues was comparatively slow 1n 
the second half of August. The indices for both defaulted 
and undefaulted bonds have, consequently, been affected, 
that for undefaulted bonds falling to the lowest level 
since 1934. This category failed to experience the rapid 
improvement that was so conspicuous a feature 0! 
defaulted issues in 1937. In other sections of the foreign 
bond market, movements have been small, though the 
weakness of Brazilian loans has depressed the Sout! 
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American States index. European issues lost part of 
July’s recovery; Greek coupons remain payable at 
40 per cent., after the breakdown of negotiations for 

debt settlement, while the reduction of interest on 
Danzig bonds does not take effect until after payment 
of coupons next due. 


* * * 


Rayon Shares.—From the investment point of view 
it is almost an exaggeration to say that the number of 
3ritish rayon companies with a satisfactory earnings 
record can be counted on one hand. Apart from Cour- 
taulds, whose dominant position and low price policy 
set the pace for the others, there are seven companies 
known to the investor, and only two of them (both small) 
have paid dividends on their equity shares in their 
latest financial year. The recent experience of the chief 
companies is set out in the accompanying table. Even 
Courtaulds have not consistently made progressive 
profits, though this company’s experience is not wholly 
a reflection of the industrial position at home, owing to 
interests in overseas subsidiaries. The company has 
expe nded large sums in developing the new product 

Fibro,’’ which seems likely to become of the first 
importance. 











sedis Earned for Equity Price 
Company Year to Pre ee fixed - : ee 
| charges |iarned| Paid | ina 
| 
| | f £ | 9% o 
£1935 {| 4,168,747 | 2,133,063 | 7-2+ | 7ht 53/1} 
$ ds 2 >) , , ’ 2 | z 
, wulds...4 1936 | }Dec. ec. 314 | 4’sosi149 | 2'291;458 | 7-9t | 724 } (£1 
| | 
| | 
Brit.Celanesed 1935 YY ine 305 | 2359,420 | 658,739 Nil | Nil |\ 7/4} 
, —— ieee | 2,310,784 573,038 Nil Nil | f (10s.) 
| | | | | 
Cellulose PUONO TT at cou 78,237 19,442 | 2-7 2¢iy. - 
“Acetate, 1937 | f M@r- 319] 117'322 55,065 | 7-8¢ 5t | f (£1) 
| | | 
British £1935 I tien and 33,483 | 25,262 | 9-8 Nil |. 46 
R Lyon (1936 } 7yune « L 50.526 | 31,360 | 10-0 6 | (10s 
| | 
os Lime t oF 78,371 24,077 | 8-1 | 4 (53.) 
| | 
. .J5 1935 |) aa J 101,297 55,789 Nil Nil | 3/74 
sritish Enka< ~Dec. 3 one 
7 1936 | J pn \ 43,575 |Dr. 2,112 | Nil | Nil \ (£1 
_t Tax free r equivalent. ¢~ Ordinary shares (8 pe ent. fixe Le and 
25 per it. of balance of profit 


British Celanese, having cleared off all first preference 
arrears, are still faced with arrears on 7} per cent. 
second preference shares since 1930; the current price 
of 7s. 43d. for the ros. ordinary share takes no account 

f the company Ss history or of its current earnings posi- 
tion. The formation on private initiative in July of a 
Celanese Shareholders’ Union is a commendable step. 
The Union has not existed long enough to accomplish 
the difficult task of uniting thousands of shareholders or 
to put forward definite proposals, but its founders are 
doubtless sensible of the virtues of perseverance. The 
position of Cellulose Acetate is improving, though its dis- 
tributions still fall far short of the 8 per cent. preferential 
dividend to which the ordinary shares are entitled. 
North British Rayon and Kirklees, Ltd., have a fair 
record, but British Enka, which is handic apped by an 
accumulated debit balance of over £500,000, suffered a 
serious setback in 1936. Two other companies not shown 
in our table, Harben’s (Viscose Silk) and British Bem- 
berg, have been scarcely more fortunate. 


Sf 


* * * 


Briti ish rayon production continues to make new 
ords. The official total has risen from 54,570,000 Ibs. 
of yarn and waste in 1931 to 145,310,000 ‘ibs. In 1936 
and 75,890,000 Ibs. in the first half of 1937. As exports 
‘0 not form a significant part of the whole output, home 
nsumption has increased commens urately with pro- 
cuction. During 1936 alone it rose by 21 per cent. to 
nN aggregate of 125,693,000 lbs. The level of varn 

has not changed significantly since 1934. Pros- 
ects for the future are rather more doubtful, and it is 
t to be expected that the rise in consumption can 
untain its recent pace indefinitely. The exploitation of 
staple fibre may compete chiefly with the cotton in- 
try, but it can hardly help producers of continuous 
ment yarn, upon which an Excise duty is still pay- 


Y 


( 


able. There is still much scope for the development of 
other cellulose products, but the main hope for further 
progress may lie increasingly in economies within the 
industry. And it is clear that, from the investor’s point 
of view, Courtauld’s shares still stand in a class by 
themselves. 

* * * 


J. and F. Stone.—The investing public is less con- 
cerned with the retailing than the manufacturing aspects 
of the radio industry, "but the possibilities of multiple 
trade in this branch are indicated by the rapid progress 
of J. and F. Stone, a comparative newcomer to the 
above market. A trebling of profits within two years 
has been accompanied by large increases in the number 
of shops opened, and this policy is apparently to be 
continued. The report makes no comment on the trend 
of profit margins; the company at least has the advan- 
tage of dealing in a variety of products. The field in 
which it operates is highly competitive, but the general 
standard of organisation of the trade is relatively poor, 
and offers scope for chain store methods and economies. 
The following table shows results since the company’s 
inception, except for the initial six months’ period : — 

Years ended June 30, 


1935 1936 1937 
£ £ £ 

Pik cetkntcdsannrensadewans 28,147 56,933 93, 860 
TRCOMAG CE sacs ckcsccncceccas 3,750 7,000 7,500 
OtnSF CRATRES cccciccccscecce 2,991 6,500 7,217 
Preference dividend ......... aks 4,392 15,478t 
Ordinary shares: 

Ns sasiideiavankeviwsas 21,406 39,041 63,665 

EEE i cneduaodcewasveniuwaens 15,500 26,875 53,812 

EGGMEE UF) ciccicscccsscws 14:9 19-9 21-8 

PA (9G) sicessccvesscoswne 10 123 174t 
Expenses written off ...... 4,778 10,000 7,500* 
Carry SORWEEE cocci cinnccce 1,265 3,431 5,784 


+ Includes £5,850 for preference share redemption. 
* To general reserve. 


$¢ On larger capital. 


The balance of preliminary expenses and goodwill has 
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and Distillery Shares are let about the Brewery 
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cases difficult to obtain, the basis of all transac- 
makes the facilities tions, is obtainable from 
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Unit Trust of real value broker. or direct from 
to the private investor. the Managers. 
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been written off by a transfer of £53,059 from share 
premium and capital reserves, of which there remain 
£40,475. The excess of earnings over dividend payments 
has been allocated to a general reserve and to increase 
the carry-forward. The profits of the main subsidiary, 
Chain Store Finance Trust (carrying on hire- purchase 
finance business), have not been distributed, and since 
advances to that company amount to {272,620 out of a 
balance-sheet total of £686,563, it is satisfactory that 
the directors now pu blish a consolidated balance sheet 
covering the parent company and the Trust. The imy crt- 
ance of the financial management of the undertaking 
(apart from the trading position) is well brought out by 
the item in the combined balance sheet of £355,236 for 
amounts receivable under hire-purchase agreements, 
which represent 46 per cent. of all assets. On the liabili- 
ties side, {82,110 comprises general reserves as well as 


provisions for future interest on hire-purchase agree- 
ments. At the current price of gs. 6d. for the old 5s. 
ordinary shares, a yield of {g 4s. per cent. indicates a 


cautious market view of the future. 


* * * 


Initial Services Expansion.— Though this company, 
which supplies soap, towels and tea to business offices, 
is a specialist rather than a member of one of Britain’s 

eat industries, it has contrived to maintain its 
nance a throughout the depression, to increase its 
profits steadily in the earlier stages of recovery, and, 
in the latest period, to expedite its rate of progress 
appreciably. The record of the last three years is shown 


in the accompanying table: 
Years ended June 30 
1935 1936 1937 

Total profit 245,881 254,428 287,349 
Tax 45,298 50,589 63,195 
Othe1 I 7,493 8,952 10 656 
Preference divider 32 OVO 32,000 32,000 
Ordinary shares 

Earned : 161,090 162,887 181,498 

Paid 87,188 114,844 130.094 

Earned (%) .....- seeye 92-4 35°35 34-9 

Pease (77) ... 50* 25 25 
General reserve 75.000 50.000 50.000 
Carry forward . ‘ee 19,056 13,3308 14,734 
Ordinary capital 295 000 675 000 690 000 


* Also 100 per cent. capital bonus and £225,000 in ordinary 
hares issued on bonus terms +84 percent. interim on £450,000 
and 16% per cent. final on £675,000. § After writing off £3,769 
expenses 


Roughly speaking, about half the latest increase in 
protits has been absorbed by higher charges, the other 
half being used to maintain the 25 per cent. dividend on a 
larger capital. The policy of expansion is to continue, 


for an issue of one new share in five is to be made to 
existing holders on bonus terms. 
in recent years 


The course of profits 


must be considered in relation to the 
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extended sphere of operations and the absorption of 
new capital during the period. The original ordinary 
capital of g00,000 shares was doubled in 1935 by a bonus 
issue, and a similar number of shares was issued 
bonus terms. Last year, 60,000 shares were issued at pai 
to trustees for board and staff, and the new offer will 
involve a further 552,000 shares, again at par. At thi 
current price of 33s. gd. cum. dividend and rights for 
the 5s. shares, the yield of $4 7S. 3d. per cent. (allowing 
4s. 5d. for the rights) implies solid expectations of 
further progress. 


* * * 


General Refractories.—General Refractories, Ltd., 
whose accounting methods are as progressive as its 
trading and profit-earning experience, has now circulated 
the statement of the combined assets and liabilities of 
its subsidiaries which was recently promised. The results 
have special significance for financial commentators who 
have urged, in season and out of season, that the issue 
of consolidated balance sheets should be common form 
with holding companies. The figures are somewhat diff- 
cult to interpret, for two reasons. First, the date of the 
subsidiaries’ joint statement is March 31, 1937, while 
that of the ao company is December 3I, 1930. 
Secondly, the figures were extracted in a transitional 
period, when the parent company was in process of 
taking over a larger proportion of the capital of some 
of the companies and was bringing others into the group. 
A comparison of the two documents as they stand, how- 
ever, brings out several important features. The com- 
bined surplus of assets over liabilities in the subsidiary 
companies’ books, attributable to shares held by the 
parent company, is £521,349, in respect of holdings 
which the parent company values in its own books at 
£379,591. There is thus a surplus of {141,758 in th 
holding company’s favour. Secondly, the fixe a assets of 
the subsidiaries, less their reserves against depreciation, 
total £859,000. As the parent company has apparently 
something like an 86 per cent. shareholding interest in 
the subsidiaries as a whole (if this interest may be 
measured by its share in the subsidiaries’ surplus, 
already mentioned), it is clear that the fixed assets of th 
group as a whole greatly exceed those of the parent 
company which were valued on December 31st last at 
£252,884. The stock-in-trade of the subsidiaries (shown 
at {162,154 on March 31st) is also much greater than 
that of the holding company (valued at £54,662 
December 31st). On the other hand, the parent compan) 
holds practically all the cash for the entire group; for the 
holdings of all the subsidiaries on March 31st were no 
more than {13 — The group’s general reserves are also 
held centrally vith the parent. Finally, the group's 
vigorous iia, re-equipment and extension are 
being financed partly by the parent company (which had 
advanced {179,085 to the subsidiaries on March 31st), 
and partly by secured and unsecured advances from out- 
side (which represented an aggregate of £326,258 on 
the same date). The picture presented is one of vigorous 
progress and expanding accompanied by conser- 
vative treatment of profits. The directors may be con- 
gratulated on a decision which marks a precedent in 
balance-sheet presentation, and should do much pour 


encourageyr les autres. 


S( ‘Ope, 


* * * 


Wolfram Share Prospects.— One repercussion of 
the Sino-Japanese war has been a further rise in th 
price of wolfram and renewed interest in wolfram shares. 
The demand is speculative, and is based upon the! 
increase in the price of the metal from 5q9s. at thi 
of March to 105s. a unit to-day. Wolfram is used 
the production of ferro-tungsten and steel alloys 0! 
various kinds, and demand will scarcely decline so long 
as military preparations and current technical trends 
maintained. But the potential supply conditions are 
easily assessable. Two-thirds of the sup ply comes from 
the Chinese Government monopoly’s mines in tht 
southern provinces. This is the fact mainly respon- 
sible for the latest advance in the price, for the mar 
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feared (or, rather, hoped) that General Chiang-Kai-Shek 
might be forced to contro] exports or that the Japanese 
blockade would prevent supplies from being shipped. 
Opinions differ about the longer-term prospects of wol- 
fram. The Siamese supplies are within sight of exhaus- 
tion, but the resources of China are unknown. Indeed, 
there are other deposits throughout the world which are 
workable at current prices, and for this reason the 
maintenance of the present level of wolfram prices can- 
not be assured. 


* * 7 


So much of the supply is controlled by the Chinese 
Government that the interest of the private investor is 
confined to only two shares—Mawchi Mines and Beralt 
Tin and Wolfram. There are other producers of wolfram 

South Crofty, Kramat Pulai and Consolidated Tin of 
Burma are the chief—but their present supplies are rela- 
tively small and their resources are being exhausted. 
Interest, therefore, centres in Mawchi and Beralt. Neither 
share has held the ground it gained during the period 
of war scare. The 4s. shares of Mawchi stand at 66s. 
and offer an earnings yield of about 44 per cent. on the 
1930 results. So great is the response of profits to in- 
creases in the price of tin and wolfram, however, that 
if prices were maintained at their present levels for a 
whole year, and output at the rate of the last quarter, 
the ‘‘ notional ’’ prospective earnings yield would be of 
the order of 12 per cent. This level cannot be achieved 
in 1937, but its possibility in a ‘‘ notional ’’ year may 
attract the speculative investor. The other big concern, 
Beralt Tin and Wolfram, is in a less certain position. 
Its mines are in Portugal, and in the working-out of the 
big development programme, there have been serious 
teething pains. The latest news from the mines, how- 
ever, is satisfactory. The 5s. shares stand at 16s. Both 
shares are, of course, inherently speculative. 


* * * 


Tea Share Outlook.—No surprise has been caused 
by the news that the tea restriction scheme agreed to by 
the Governments of India, Ceylon and the Netherlands 
East Indies, which is due to expire on March 31, 1938, 
has been renewed for a further five-year period. The 
tea share market, indeed, is in a happier position at the 
moment than for some time past. Little encouragement 
was drawn from the varied (and on the whole poor) tea 
company results published in recent months. But the 
greater majority of these companies did not include any 
part of 1937 in their financial period; and the accelerated 
improvement in tea prices and the substantial fall in tea 
stocks both date from the current year. Last week the 
average price for North Indian teas at the London 
Auctions was 16.61d. per Ib. against 13.41d. a year 
earher, and United Kingdom stocks have fallen by 
a third in the last twelve months. The possibility of 
a further increase, for 1938-39, in the present quota of 
87} per cent. is being freely canvassed. Recent changes 
in the prices of some of the leading shares are shown 
below: — 


PrIcEs, 1937 (£1 SHARES) 


Company Highest Feb. 25 June 28 July 28 Sept. 1 
OGRE cvicceaseiss 56/6 51/3 46/3 46/3 48/9 
Doom Dooma ... 53 50/- 46/3 48/9 51/3 
SUABRO  cicsoccssecs 34/74 31/3 27/6 26/3 31/3 
Jokai (Assam) ... 44/6 42/6 36/3 40 /- 41/3 
JOPORAUNE: <ccdiccsssss 46/6 43/9 36/3 38/9 42/6 
LORUVE  ccssssenscis 42/6 38/9 35/- 36/3 38/9 


[In view of the improved outlook for and the greater 
ictivity in tea shares the recent rise in share prices has 
be en relatively small, and the present level is still below 
the best of the year. On the other hand, tea shares are 
hearer their “‘ high ’’ for the year than most industrial 
snares, 

* * ™ 


I'he general investor and the specialist alike will find 


an excellent source of exact information in the latest 


edition of the manual of ‘‘ Tea and Coffee Producing 
Companies.’’ Particulars given include, besides com- 
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parative statements of profits allocations, net earnings 
and dividends, a five-year price record, capitalisation 
per acre, and where possible, crops, costs and the esti- 
mated crop for 1937. A set of tables summarises earn- 
ings and dividends for various groups. Not the least 
valuable features of this reference book are the sym- 
posium of views of the tea outlook put forward by repre- 
sentatives of the leading companies and the survey of 
events added by the compilers. The necessity for renew- 
ing the tea restriction scheme is strongly urged, since it 
has been estimated that potential production is no less 
than 350 million lb. in excess of current annual 
consumption. 


* * * 


Broken Hill South.—The cabled summary of the 
report for the year to June 30th (writes our mining 
correspondent) is satisfactory, though distinctly brief. 
It records a net profit which, at £768,300, is £282,100 
higher than that of the preceding ve ar. Prac tics ally the 
whole of the difference arises from the company’s mining 
operations, as the income from investments is only 
about £5,000 up at £103,500. The expansion in e arnings 
mainly reflects the marked recovery in lead and zine 
prices, the setback in the price of silver being of much 
less importance. The quotations of the two former 
metals moved upwards almost steadily during the latter 
part of 1936, and reached their peak last Spring. 
Despite the recent setback, current quotations are well 
above the average of 1936, lead being approximately 
£ 2I 15s. per ton against an average of {17 12s. 6d., and 
zinc £23 as compared with £15. Although the distributions 
for 1935-30 by the 3roken Hill South included a jubilee 
bonus of 12} per cent., increasing the total to 62} per 
cent., the total for the past financial period further 
expanded to 70 per cent. The first quarterly distribution 
on account of the current year is at the rate of Is. 3d. 
per 5s. share, equivalent to 100 per cent. per annum. 
This, of course, is in Australian currency; making the 
necessary allowance, the indicated yield is g$ per cent. 
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The position of the company is very strong, both in 
the matter of finances and of ore reserves, and the full 
text of the annual report will be eagerly awaited for 
the latest details under both headings 


* * * 


Capital Issues in August.—Conditions in the new 
issue market were unusually quiet last month, even 
for August. On our old basis the total issued was {4.3 
million, only two-thirds of the total for last year. Thi at 
the new basis figure is high results almost entirely from 
the inclusion of an estimate for the amount of Tithe 
Redemption Stock issued by the end of the month. 
Figures are given in the table below :— 


000’s omitted) Excluding Conversions 


British 

Monthly Average United Posses- Foreign Total 

Old Basis Kingdom sions Countries 

4 4 + 4 

ata 17,520 2,429 449 20,398 
a ok 11,474 2,494 125 14,093 
ee 18,388 1,270 21 19,679 
SD csueces teases 19,195 2 035 58 21,288 

New Basis 
cs 27 ,233 2,443 97 27,773 
PD Guckissbecsisve 37,370 2,823 964 41,157 
Monthly Total woo tS 

Old Basis) Govt Other 
June, [636 ...... Dy. 1860 8 556 1,676 30 10,112 
June, 1937 ...... Dr. 650 24,507 2,067 Nil 25,924 
jaly, 1650 ...... Dr. 300 = 16,621 2,669 138 19,128 
July, 1937 ...... Dr. 750 12,367 2,297 940 14,854 
Aug., 1936 ...... Dr. 150 2949 3,712 Nil 6511 
Ase. 1937 <....> Dr. 450 4 264 487 Nil 4 301 

New Basis 
June, 1936 ...... Dr. 150 20,752 2,019 168 22,789 
june, 1937 ...... Dr. 650 29,690 3,788 40) 32,868 
July, 1936 ...... Dr. 300 35.691 6.763 138 42.292 
liv: BOBS xcessx Dr. 750 52,838 6,218 1,513 59 819 
Aug., 1936 ...... Dry. 150 12887 4,779 Nil 17,516 
Aug., 1937 ...... + 41,254 8,246 1,163 Nil +50 663 


+ Includes £40,804 for Tithe jlemption 3 per cent. Stock. 


If Redemption Stock be excluded from the new basis, 
new issues were only one-sixth of issues in the previous 
month, and about one-half of the total for August, 1936. 


* * * 


Other Company Results.— Apart from those already 
considered, the week's reports have produced little 
of general interest, our usual analysis of profit and loss 
accounts on page 500 comprising only seven further 
results. Although J/ndustrial Finance and In 
earnings of £95,307 are over £20,000 higher, the dividend 
is unchanged at 2 per cent., since £48,972 is set aside 
for investment depreciation against nil in the two 
previous years. Dividends from Armstrong’s Patents 
Company constitute almost the entire income of 
Armstrong Shock Absorbers, whose profits have declined 
from £27,245 to £12,007. The subsidiary earned £33,615 
(before £4,491 depreciation and {9,500 tax), agains 
{49,482 for 17 months, but information for the initial 
period does not show to what charges these earnings 
were subject. The week’s news has included many 
good improvements in dividends. Investment trust 
dividend increases have so far rarely exceeded I per cent., 
but the Second Alliance Trust tinal payment of II per 
cent. makes 20 per cent. for the year against 18 per cent. 
Leyland and Birmingham Rubber have increased their 


estment 


final (and full year’s cone idend by 5 per cent., thus paying 
12} per cent. for the yea 
* * * 


Company Meetings of the Week.—Prospects for 
the cinema industry in England were surveyed by 
Mr Oscar Deutsch in his address to shareholders at the 
tatutory meeting of Odeon Theatres. The number of 
potential cinema patrons remained large, he declared, 
since in this country only 41 per cent. of the entire 
population went to the cinema every week, whereas in 
the United States the proportion was 69 per cent. There 
was a tendency, moreover, to favour the new and up-to- 
date cinema theatres. The first annual meeting of Trojan 
(Holdings) has also been held this week, Mr F. L. Blow 
commenting on the satisfactory speed with which the 
oper company had erected new buildings and 
installed its plant. 
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THE WEEK IN THE MARKETS 


THE STOCK EXCHANGE 


SETTLING DAYS 


TICKET: SEPTEMBER 7 ACCOUNT: SEPTEMBER 9 


Tue markets are not in a happy condition, the international 
situation rather than the economic outlook making a con- 
tinuous readjustment of prices necessary. Jew have any 
idea of what the future holds in store, and stray news has 
accordingly an almost disproportionate effect. The change of 
sentiment in the middle of last week did not last long. 
Dealers have returned to their old mixture of caution and 
pessimism—a mixture which the attack on H.M.S. ‘‘ Havock”’ 
has done nothing to dilute. 

Very little has been happening in the gilt-edged market. 
The downward movements affecting some issues at the end 
of last week became general on Monday, the trend being 
reversed on the following days. The usual beginning of 
September dividend disbursements contributed to the better 
development. Home Corporations and Local Loans shared 
these movements. Australians, after some initial selling last 
week, did very well on the optimistic budget speech of Mr Casey 
and the reiterated determination of the Commonwealth 
Government to keep down the rate of interest. Chinese bonds 
of all kinds depreciated steadily, less on any firm conviction 
of the outcome of the war than on an accurate knowledge of 
what Japan can do to Chinese revenues. Japanese bonds rose 
steadily, mainly through bear covering. On Wednesday 
however, they fell for the first time in some days, on realisa- 
tion of the implication for foreign investors of a war economy 
in Japan. Among European bonds, Austrians moved upwards 
erratically, German issues lost ground gained earlier late in 
the week, and Greeks and RKoumanians did well. The recent 
weakness in Brazilians persisted. 

Movements were also small in the home rail market. The 
final acceptance of the wage award was greeted with pleasure, 
and a few sporadic rises took place. But poor traffics brought 
fresh losses, Transport also receiving little support. 
Argentine rails moved a good deal, ending weakly after some 
depressing traffic returns. Canadians and Americans followed 
the vagaries of Wall Street and therefore ended down. 

Industrial markets opened on Monday with a featureless 
session, were slightly firmer on the second day and then drifted 
downward through the week his reflected both local inter- 
pretation of outside events and the sharp drop in Wall Street 
prices. The only good feature in the iron and steel section 
was the demand for Vickers on the decision to redeem the 
whole of the 5} per cent. first mortgage debenture stock. 
Prices in the coal group were lower, and among motors Standard 
were prominent with a rise on dividend hopes. Aircraft issues, 
after a dull opening, were slightly better in mid-week, and 
movements in the electrical equipment group, although small, 
were generally adverse to holders. Electric Supply shares 
were quietly firmer on investment demand In mid-week 
Tennant Bros. shares gained sharply on the higher final 
dividend, but otherwise—as in most other directions—the 
brewery group was dull. Shipping shares were slightly better. 
The miscellaneous industrials section saw general but small 
losses, with some firm spots maintained among engineering 


issues. 


naon 
Lond il 


The oil shares market was inactive, so that early in the week 
prices were unduly sensitive to quite small transactions. 
hough business remained quiet, there was a somewhat better 
tone later, interest again being shown chiefly in Anglo-Iranian 
and Burmah Oil. In mid-week prices sagged generally undet 
the pressure of gloomy foreign news. 

Business in rubber shares was quiet, with an extremely 
small volume of orders. The public neglected this market, 
for want of definite indications of the trend of the commodity 
price. The tea market was irregular and dull, the chief move 
ments occurring mainly in Indian issues. 

In the mining market there was no exception to the general 


g 
tendency of a dull start to the week, a brighter session on 


Tuesday and a relapse in mid-week. On Monday Kafhirs 
showed very little movement, though at the end of the day s 
business there was a tendency towards greater activity. ‘Th 


improvement persisted throughout the next day, but « 
ditions on Wednesday became quiet again. A get 
of tone was more apparent than any selling pressure or mark¢ 
decline in prices. West ae uns " stirved in their sleep, but 
succumbed later to Wednesday’s inaction. Rhodesian coppers 
though sharing in Tuesday’s rally, were inclined to slip back. 
There was little business in base metals, Broken Hill South, 
however, rising Is. 6d. on the good earnings statement. 
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“FINANCIAL NEWS” MARKET INDICATORS 





| te ; 
| Aug. 26 | Aug. 27 | Aug. 30 | Aug. 31 | Sept. 1 | Sept. 2 





Approximate total of bar- l l 
gains recorded in S.E. List 5900 | 6,110 | 6,645 6,010 6,120 7,475 
Corresponding day 1936 ...... 8,347 $838 |} 9,859 9,859 9,608 9,505 


SECURITY MOVEMENTS 
Index of 30 Ordinary Shares 





(July 1, 1935= 100) 112-7 112-0 112:1 112°3 111-9 111-2 
ndex of 20 Fixed Interest 
Securities (1928 = 100) 126-6 | 126-6 126-6 126-6 126-6 126-4 





Highest 1936 : Ordinary Shares 124-9 (Nov. 18); Fixed Interest 138-8 (Feb. 10). 
Lowest 1936 : Ordinary Shares 107-4 (Jan. 2); Fixed Interest 136-2 (Sept. 23). 
Highest 1937 : Ordinary Shares 124-8 (Jan. 4); Fixed Interest 136-6 (Jan. 4). 


Lowest 1937 : Ordinary Shares 108-6 (July 5); Fixed Interest 126-5 (Feb. 28). 





ACTUARIES’ INVESTMENT INDEX 


The Actuaries’ index of 177 industrial ordinary share prices 
stood at 83-4 on Tuesday last, against 83-0 a month ago and 
87:0 a year ago. The respective average yields are 4-36, 
4-37, and 3-63 per cent. We give below a selection of the 
component series (which show greater variation compared with 
last month than the small change in the general index would 
suggest), and also the usual monthly indices of certain fixed 
interest groups : 





. Yield 
| D 31, 1928 1 
Gr Pp $$ ———————— — — 
? y M J Y This 
‘ 5,1(J \ 31,/(A 5 Aug. 31, 
| 193 193 1937 1936 1937 
Fixed Inter 
240) ¢ 1 15 132 131-4 2:96 | 3-37 3-39 
M ‘ 125-3 123-1 121-3 3-93 $09 | 4-09 
M | $ 122-9 117-2 117-1 $-17 4°43 | 4-44 
7 ? 
7 104-1 119+7 128-0 3-21 3-78 | 3-66 
2 ’ 7 4S 3-74 5:04 | 4-96 
M 5 60-1 49-1 51-1 3-92 4:97 | 4:77 
< 5 R5-f OS-9 95-7 3°20 6-42 6-79 
Electric supplies (1 149-7 146-3 149-0 | 3-62 $-37 4-31 
Jome rails (4 77:1 83°7 78:6 1:54 | 2-60 2-85 
Shij $ 19°5 26°9 24°6 0:77 ee | 39 
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OVERSEAS STOCK EXCHANGES 
NEW YORK 


Tue bears continue to rule over Wall Street. Prices were 
falling at the end of last week, and except for a partial recovery 
on Monday, have since continued their downward way, while 
turnover has been small. Reasons to which this condition has 
been attributed include the Far Eastern trouble, the growing 
evidence of the breakdown of international law in the 
Mediterranean, the political situation at home, and the usual 
Wall Street pessimism about the domestic business position. 
The public takes little interest in the markets, and Monday’s 
temporary recovery was caused by the belief among many 
operators that the technical position justified a strong improve- 
ment. This market factor was augmented by a prediction of 
the U.S. Chamber of Commerce that a major boom in business 
lies ahead if labour troubles do not interfere. Steel issues led 
the fall later in the week on the estimate of Jvon Age that steel 
mill activity for the current week is 83 per cent of capacity, 
as last week, and that the autumn demand in the industry is 
not yet clear. The possibility of applying the Neutrality Act 
to the Far Eastern trouble may have some adverse effect upon 
the business position, although there are considerable orders 
in hand for steel for Japanese buyers, who would be unable to 
carry away their goods if the Act is applied. 


By courtesy of the Standard Statistics Company, Inc., of 
New York, we print the following index figures of American 
values calculated on closing prices (1926=100) :— 














| 1936 | 1937 B 
a al re al C= 
| rinnit ng) a 7.18, LAr 1g.25,} Sept. 1, 

Le st | Highest] Lowest | Hig hest| of Ye ‘ 1937 1937 1937 

roo — »v. 10} June 16 Mar. 7 1937 

| { | l 
347 Industrials ... |112-7 145-9 130-2 155-7 143-2 \144-4 |140-6 134-1 
32 Rails | 42-8 60-2(6)| 46-0(d)| 64-5(f)| 54-6 | 50-6 49°6 | 46-0 
40 Utilities | 91-2 j|111-Ofe)) 89-3 |116-4(¢)|111-7 | 96-5 95-1 92-1 





- ~—— —|—~- ~—]| = 
Total, 419 Stocks | 97-7 (125-4 110-4 (132-4 |123-5 |121-0 |118-1 [112-7 
Average yield® ... | 4:50%| 2-65%] 4-€0%] 3-20%] 3-53 4°17%| 4°29%| 4-60% 

High (c);|Low (a)| High | Low (s | 


| 
| 
| | 


December 23rd, 
January 13th, 


* 50 Industrial Common Stocks. 
(d) September Ist. (e) December 2nd. 


a) April 8th. (b) Oct. 14th 
f) March 17th. (s) February 10th. (¢ 








GOLDEN MOMENTS 


Partridge Shooting 
Here they come—down wind at terrific speed 
—his experienced eye quickly picks his birds— 
he fires—Good! a right and left! Automatic- 
ally he changes guns and turning swiftly he 
fires again at the fast retreating birds— 
another right and left! ! 


What a Golden Moment for him. But even 
he cannot smoke a better tobacco at a shill- 
ing an ounce than Cut Golden Bar.—But it 
must be Wills’s! 






20z. vacuum tin 


WILLS® 


READY RUBBED 


in 20z. Pocket Vacuum Tins and loz. Airtight Tins 


FLAKE FORM 
in 20z. Vacuum Tins and loz. Packets 








CUT GOLDEN BAR 


| AN OUNCE 


The Imperial Tobacco Company (of Great Brita 
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DatLty AVERAGE OF 50 AMERICAN CoMMON Stocks (1926 =—100) 





! 
tt; Aug. 25) Aug. 26 Aug. 27 






























Highest* | Lowe 27 | Aug. 28 | Aug. 30 Aug. 31 pt. 1 
| 
a —— | r cameos 7 - — 
180-3 147-4 | 161-5 | 158-4 | 155-4 | 155-8 | 158-0 | 157-1 | 152-9 
| 
* March 6th. + June 16th 
ToTAL DEALINGS IN NEW YORK 
| } / 
| Ane, 26 | Aug. 27 | Aug. 28%; Aug. 30 | Aug. 31 Sept. I 
{ 
| | 
Stock Exchange— | | | 
Shares (No. Thous.) 970 | 890 250 | 460 500 | 820 
Bonds (Thous. $ |} 7,410 5,720 2,450 | 3,730 | 4,900 5,650 
: Curb— | { | | 
Shares (Thous.) 213 | = 178 65] Ms | 182 | 182 
* Two-hour session 
Aug. 25, Sept Sept Aug. 25, Sept Sept. 2, 
1937 1937 1937 1937 1937 1937 
Close) (Close Latest (Close) (Close) (Latest) 
1. Raids & Transpor: 4 Manufacturing 
Atchison 754 1 69} Briegs 45 4? 41} 
Balt. and Ohio 264 , Chrysler 111} 106 105 
B.M,1 198 S} 17; Electric Autolite $9} $04 
Can. Pacifi 11 1 1} General Motors 56} y1 
Ches. and Ohio 492 46 453 Hudson Motor Car 154 14 138 
Gt. Nthn. Rly. Pf 49 4 4 Murray Corp. 12} | 11% 
Illinois Central 233 21 i Nash Kelvinator .. Is} i 178 
N.Y. Central 37] 83] 2g Packard MotorCar S4 S|} 8 
Nor. Pac 29 , yh Bendix Aviation 1 Is 17 
Pennsylvania R.R 36 32 43 Boeing Airplane $2 $ + 
Southern Pac 42 378 37} Douglas Aircraft 54} ») 494 
South 28} ; 44 United Aircraft 8 , , 
Unio 119 s3 15 Air Reduction 69} 
Greyhound Cp. New 14% 14 13% Allied Chem). 232 
Col. Carbon 119 ll 
Comm. Solvents 138 13 13 
2. Utilities and Dupont 159 2 151} 
Communications Union Carbide 100 " 13} 
Am. Waterworks U.S. Ind. Alcohol 35 3 30} 
C'wealth & S’thern 2 24 Allis Chalmers 67 604 
(Cons. Gas of N.Y. Genera! Electri 5 >I >I 
now Cons. Edison 34} 335 335 Westinghouse 15 $ 14 
Col. Gas & Electric 124 11 113 American Can, ... 1078 hw) LOW 
Elec. Bond & Share 172 164 15; Addressograph 33 32 uF 
Nat. Pwr. and Lt 1h 1” 9} Caterpillar ... 96 1 Sy 
North American 25 233 234 Cont. Can y 59 5 53} 
Pac. Gas & Electric 30} 95 298 Ingersoll Rand 134 129 128 
Pac. Lighting 423 42 Intntl. Harvester 112} 1064 lod 
Pub. Service N.J. 41 398 Johns Manville 132 125 1: 
Stan. Gas & Elec. Rt 74 74 Am. Radiator 205 193 18; 
United Corp. 5 4} 42 Corn Products 65; 65 63 
United Gas Imp. 13 12 124 J. I. Case and Co. 172 162 155 
Am. Tel. & Tel 168} 1654 165} Glidden 43 41 4 
Int. Tel. and Tel. I 9} 9} Gen.Am.Transpt. 67} 614 6 
Western Union 47 44} 44} = Allied Mills 234 , 4 
Radio 11} 11 11 Celanese of Amer. 37 34 34% 
Radio B. Pref. New 744 73 Ind. Rayon New .. 38 168 36 
Colgate Palmolive 18 164 16} 
Eastman Kodak 188 1794x 181 
3. Extractive and Gillette 14} i4 14 
Metal Industries Lambert Co, 19} 185 is4 
Am. Rolling Mills 38} 35] 35} Loews soos ae 79 8 
Beth. Steel xd 97} 84 8 20th Century Fox 363 34) 34 
Beth. Steel Pref. xd 118 116 5. Retail Trade and 
Republic Steel 362 325 B2 Food 
U.S. Steel 1133 104} 102; MontgomeryWard 61} 5 57 
U.S. Steel Pref. 131} 128} 128 J.C. Penney Co. 1004 5 94} 
Alaska Juneau oh 118 11 113 Sears Roebuck ... O42 Ss 86 
American Metal xd 544 9 + United Drug lig 1 l 
American Smelting 91h 8 85 Walgreen 7 > 
Anaconda 574 53 52) Woolworth $5 $5 
Bohn Aluminium 46 44 44 Borden 2 3 3h 
Cerro de Pasco 71 67 HH) Gen. Foods 365 $5 342 
Int. Nickel 635 59 59 Kroger Grocery 214 yt 
Kennecott ... 60} 5 45 Nat. Biscuit 26} >} 
Patifio Mines 15} 154 15 Nat. Dairy 204 19 ISZ 
Texas Gulf Sulph. 38} 37 } 37 Standard Brands.. 11; 11 lig 
Li eee 8S S4 83 Am. Tobacco B. 78} ) 78} 
Vanadium Corp. . 828 29 2Ry Liggett Myers B 99} a8 8 
Atlantic Refining ... 7} 26] 264 Lorillard inate 205 203 2 
Phillips Petioleum 584 543 54} Reynolds Tob. B.x 52 S14 > 
Shell Union 255 233 234 National Distillers 30 293 29} 
Shell Union Pref. 1044 1044 Schenley Distillers 42 +) 41) 
Socony Vacuum 212 19} 19 6. Finance 
Stand. Oil Calif. 43} 403 404  CommercialCredit 63} 1} 613 
Stand. Oil N.J. 66} 64 63 Atlas Corp. ‘ 154 14 14} 
Texas Corp. 604 57 553 Com.Invest.Trust 624 60 
PARIS 
By some irony the increasing gravity of the Far Eastern 


Situation came at a time when the Bourse was perhaps in a 
better mood than for some months past to make the best of a 


more cheerful outlook at home. 


In the first half of the month 


a healthy tone prevailed in spite of the normal summer slacken- 


ing in 


were general 


] 
support. 


activity, 


and under the lead of rentes, small advances 


But with the resumption of business after the 
mid-August holiday, the China war caused heavy selling for 
the Settlement (mostly by professionals) and considerable 


losses all round; rentes, however, being saved by timely official 
For the rest of the month the Bourse was distracted 


between bad foreign news and satisfactory political prospects 
at home, so that the tendency of prices became very irregular 


from day to day. 


good feature on hopes that the 10 per cent. 
coupons would be removed, senti 


In the last week, Treasury issues were a 


tax 


on 


rentes 
ment being helped also by the 


new official plan to assist industry and by the recent fresh 
batch of decrees. It was not, however, till quite at the end of 
the month that doubts were disposed of by the announcement 
that the removal of the rentes coupon tax would apply only 


to individuals, but that the remission would extend to certain 
other The giving details of the railway 
reorganisation was well received, and railway shares advanced, 


ssues. decree 





July 30, Aug. 17, Sept. 1,; July 30, Aug. 17, Sept. 1, 
1937 1937 1937 | 1937 1937 1937 
3% Perp. Rentes 72:95 74:50 74:75 | Royal Dutch *62,050 62,000 59,400 
4% Rentes 1917 72-15 74:95 75-10%) Wagons Lits 111 1073 106 
Banque de France 6,990 6,850 6,695 | Mexican I 117 95 994 
Crédit Lyonnais 1,408 1,428 1,438 | “ Chartered” 236 238 231 
Suez Canal 25,505 25,140 25,350 | Ford 75 75% 72 
Chargeurs Réunis 440 447 420 | De Beers 2,427 2,470 2,409 
Rio Tinto 2,805 2,955 2,825 | “* Johnnies” 482 451 465 
* Ex coupon. 
BERLIN 
fur share market in August was dull, even active securities 
being at times unquoted, and the average price declined. The 
Chinese troubles, and later the impending Reich Loan, imposed 


reserve, and trading was mainly speculative, the public 
aloof. The month opened with relatively heavy 
buying of commercial bank shares, due to newly announced 
progress in the resumption of private control, but steel, elec- 
trical and other standard shares weakened. In the following 
week steel issues were rather firmer, Hoesch in particular 
being bought, and interest was taken in certain mixed engineer- 
ing and armaments securities, with a pronounced boom in 
Deutsche Waffen. This movement, with some reactions, 
lasted throughout the month. Shipping shares were bought 
for a time on an advance in the freight index, but later sold 
on bad news from the Far East; and the same factor led toa 
sharp decline of Deutsch-Asiatische Bank. Public utilities 
and private railways were steady to firm, but textiles were 
neglected with the exception of Stdhr Wool. Speculation 
in Bemberg rayon continued. Potash shares resumed their 
decline, and Reichsbank closed the month three points down, 
Home bonds were principally sold, and the average price 
reacted slightly. Dollar bonds were little changed. The 
official shares index (1924-26 = 100) for July was 114-56, 
against 412-81 for June; official bonds average 99-03, against 
98-85. 





remaining 


July 30, Aug. 17, Sept. 1, July 30, Aug. 17, Sept. 1, 





1937 1937 1937 1937 1937 1937 
Reichsbank . 217-25 215-50 213-00 | A. E.G. 6134-00 c131-50c131-00 
D.D. Bank 124-50 125-00 124-00 
Dresdner 105-00 105-00 105-00 | Siemens & Halske 224-00 218-60 219-25 
1.G. Farben- Vereinigte Stahl- 

industrie 168-25 167-90 167-40 werke (New) 122-40 121-90 120-50 
Norddeutscher Hamburg-Amer, 
Lloyd (New) 100-50 95:00 90-75 (‘‘ Hapag New’”’) 92°50 89-00 84-50 
(c) New issue. 
AMSTERDAM 
ALTHOUGH the Bourse watches events in other centres very 


closely, in recent months it has given indications of a better 
morale in difficult times than some of its fellow exchanges. 
Its cheerfulness had in the end to yield to the force majeure of 
the war in China, but it resisted almost until the last week of 
August, and even then ended the month with small but notice- 
able gains on balance. The crisis acted as an untimely check to 
a vigorous upward trend in prices which in the first fortnight 
distinguished Amsterdam from other centres. Plantation 
shares were the most favoured at first, but as the Far Eastern 
situation began to force its attentions on markets, interest 
turned more to shipping shares, which continued active 
throughout a number of sessions, otherwise dull and irregular. 
Among industrials, Philips Lamps were the most popular. Early 
in the month Unilever N.V. had failed to respond to the 
simplification plan. 


July 90, Aug. 17, Sept. 1, | July 30, Aug. 17, Sept. 1, 





1937 1937 1937 1937. 1937 = 1937 

82 i 824 82§ | Steel Common 85} 864 785 
274 35 35 | A. K.U. 7l%& 76t 72% 

16848 155% 165 Ford Motor 265 281 2714 

3495 =93734 = 380} Deli Batavia Tob. 2424 267 2504 

Royal Dutch 4193 424} 407% 

Union 142 153 148} | Handels Ams. 5283 5534 517} 


* Without transfer certificate. 


CANADA 
nad 


Canadian stock markets, after a dull period of about 
two months, suddenly livened up in the middle of July—a 
rare development with brokers and investors on hohday— 
and although there has been nothing like a boom, the tone 
was satisfactory and encouraging and the general tendency 
of prices upward. Issues like Brazilian Traction, Consolidated 
Smelters and International Nickel registered good gains, \ 
newsprint and power stocks were popular. There was, however, 
considerable weakness in the stocks of western grain and 0! 
farm implement companies as the result of the shortness 
the prairie grain crop. Interest in the mining market 
revived, with a considerable advance in the prices of > 
gold and base metal stocks. In the latter part of August, 
however, quotations in all sections tended to drift downwards 
under holiday influences, and movements at the end of the 
month were irregular. The Bureau's ‘“ Investors’’ In 
which stood at 131-9 on July 16th climbed to 134-5 
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July 22nd, then to 135-6 on July 3lst, and had risen to 136-8 
on August 12th. The bond market has been firm and there 
has been steady buying of good bonds by insurance companies 
and similar organisations. The Bureau’s index for long-term 
Dominion bond prices which stood at 115 on July 16th had 
risen by August 12th to 115-5. Prices of western provincial 
bonds have strengthened as the result of the Federal Govern- 
ment’s disallowance of Alberta’s banking legislation and of the 
appointment of the Royal Commission to investigate public 
finances and correlated problems. 


Sept. 1, Sept. 1, 

Price, Price, 1937 Price, Price, 1937 

July 30, Sept. 1, Eng. July 30, Sept. 1, Eng. 

1937 1937 Equiv.t 1937 1937 Equiv.f 

Bell Telephone . 169 168 169 & | Cockshutt Plow ... 14} 14 14% 
Canadian Car and Dominion Glass ... 112 112 112} 

Foundry ......... 143 14} 14% International Petro- 
Do. prefd. . & 26 26 leum — 343 35 
Power Corporation 22} 214 218 Brazil Traction 264 24 244 
Dome Mines ....... 393 393 39% British Columbia 

Hollinger ......... 118 11} 11 Power“ A” ... 34% 35} 359 
McIntyre . ; 344 33} 33} Do. “B” ai 7a 7} 7 

Bank of Canada. 59 58 583 Canada Cement .. 153 14 14% 

I ; of Montreal 224 218 2194 International Nickel 65} 60 60% 

Bank of Nova Scotia 335 330 332} Massey Harris Com, 94 103 10# 

Royal Bank of Montreal Light 33} 31 31 yy 

CO cstitscnse? Ee 195 1963 Ogilvie Flour Mills 233 231 232 %& 
Canadian Bank of Quebec Power 19 18 18h 

Commerce 184 183 184} Shawinigan Water 29} 274 274 

Canadian Pacific Ry. 11} 11 lly Steel Co, of Canada 844 83 83 % 


t $4-96} to £. 


CAPITAL ISSUES 


TOTALS OF CAPITAL ISSUES DURING WEEK 


National Savings Certificates Net Sales, Week ended August 28, 1937: Dr. £50,000 
Nominal New 
Capital Conversions Money 
4 4 4 

SO oi cea adadcuinenedi seneunen Nil ‘ Nil 

ee SD IIo ciinccccacscceccsassscccacsess 2,231,869 3,201,930 

By Stock Exchange Introduction................ Nil ; Nil 

3 GS 111,501 122,391 

Total Capital Raised— | Total offered for Subscription— 

Including Excludir Including Excluding 
Conversions Conversions | Conversions Conversions 
£ £ f £ 
1937 (New Basis) 451,367,904 402,694,009 |Whole Year (New Basis)— 
1937 (Old Basis) .... 257,254,184 211,652,768 1936 .... 642,017,245 494,139,765 
1936 (New Basis)... 327,188,686 232,995,709 1935 698,313,125 357,525,440 
1936 (Old Basis 217,202,972 124,818,885 |Whole Year (Old Basis)— 

January 1 to date (Old Basis)— 1936 402,470,003 255,570,993 
1935 scssese, LOT MID 27,004,840 1935 548,351,393 236,147,637 
1934 seeeee 291,847,297 117,324,559 1934 ... 410,980,300 169,108,700 
1928 .. 456,647,587 284,546,694 1933 467,921,500 244,780,500 

| 1928 ... 683,000,056 369,058,073 
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Destination of Capital (Excluding Conversions) 


British Empire 


United (excluding Foreign 
Kingdom United Kingdom) Countries Total 
January 1 to date— £ f £ £ 
1937 (New Basis) ...... 345,905,853 53,529,797 3,258,359 402,694,009 
1937 (Old Basis) 191,277,086 16,272,998 1,492,500 211,652,768 


Nature of Borrowing (Excluding Conversions) 


Debentures Preference Ordinary Total 
January 1 to date— f £ £ £ 
1937 (New Basis)......... 204,640,475 26,145,279 171,908,255 402,694,009 
1937 (Old Basis) . 147,836,092 16,374,954 47,441,722 211,652,768 
1936 (New Basis) ...... . 80,029,967 28,926,504 124,039,238 232,995,709 
1936 (Old Basis) .......... 62,777,798 14,492,182 47,548,905 124,818,885 
Whole Year (Old Basis)— 
eS . 212,917,900 45,062,600 111,177,600 369,158,100 
1933 .. saan , 222,064,300 12,733,700 9,982,500 244,780,500 
1934 ... pissadidamn aioe 102,769,300 21,461,000 44,878,400 169,108,700 
1935 .. ‘ . 167,185,509 31,696,741 37,265,387 236,147,637 
1936 . sededbenne 160,521,116 24,423 647 70,626,230 255,570,993 
eWhole Year (New Basis)— 
1935 . wade 193,599,713 48,806,822 115,118,905 357,525,440 
1936 7 184,255,833 41,580,731 268,303,201 494,139,765 


BY STOCK EXCHANGE INTRODUCTION 


L.D.C. Founders’ Shares Company, Ltd.—lIssued capital 
300,000 Ss. ordinary and 100,000 5s. ‘‘A’”’ ordinary, shares 
Each ‘‘ A” share carries three votes, and each ordinary, one; 
otherwise same rights. Acquires assets of company whose chief 
asset is 80 Law Debenture Corporation £10 Founders’ shares. Law 
Debenture profits, after preference dividend: 1934, /46,384; 
1935, 453,304; 1936, £57,352. Founders’ shares receive half of 
balance after 7 per cent. on ordinary and 25 per cent. of remainder 
to reserve (until £300,000 reached). Purchase price £100,000 in 
299,993 ordinary and 100,000 ‘“‘ A’ shares, and £2 cash. Profits : 
1934, £4,367; 1935, £5,379; 1936, £6,009. Public and General 
Holdings Company place 160,679 ordinary and 53,560 ‘A 
ordinary 5s. shares at 6s. 7d. 


Rietfontein Consolidated Mines, Ltd.—lIssued capital 
1,122,252 5s. shares. Incorporated in South Africa 1934 to acquire 
mining rights, land, etc., in Germiston District. Original purchase 
price £70,000, out of which vendor took 200,000 shares at par; 
further leases or claims bought in 1935 for cash £2,176 and in 1937 
for £7,500 and £6,250; further contract for £2,000. Ore reserves 
June 30, 1937, estimated at 403,000 tons assaying 4-2 dwts. with 
47-1 ins. stoping width. Balance from income and expenditure 
account, 1936, £111,568. Present area 303 claims, and further area 
of 130 claims. Mine not worked between 1915 and acquisition by 
company. 


(Continued on page 492) 








Gettinc DOWN TO _ BUSINESS 


THE SCOTTISH INDUSTRIAL ESTATE 
GIVES YOU MANY ADVANTAGES 


e@ With the rapid rise in trade and with markets waiting—what is it worth to you 
to get down to business quickly—and to operate early? Had you to build a 
factory and waste time in negotiations and in making arrangements in connection 

sith it, much valuable time would be lost and consequently, much money. 


LEASE A FACTORY WITH’ ALL SERVICES AT NORTH ‘HILLINGTON 

By the services and amenities placed at your disposal you have the opportunity 
of an economic start to your business and encouragement to its growth. 
Factories for either light or heavy industries can be leased. The rents are low 
as the company does not operate for profit. Process steam is available. The 
Estate is a free delivery and collection area for railways. Insurance and upkeep 
of factories and upkeep of roads are paid by the Estate. 

Transport facilities by air, river, rail and road are convenient. There is ample 


skilled labour in the vicinity. 


For full information and particulars apply to— 


INDUSTRIAL ESTATES LTD. 


41 ST. VINCENT PLACE, GLASGOW, C.1 


SCOTTISH 





quickly 
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Conversn. 24% 1944-49 
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Funding 23% 1952-57 
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Funding 4% 1960-90... 
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Foreign Governments 





Argentine 4% Stg. Bds 
Austria 7% 1957 
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B.A $ ro% 5 
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I 1 74 Loar 
i 5°, Fund. 1914 
( 6 1999 
iS 1912 
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oo skia8 
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~ ) t) 4a 1952 
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Central | 5°, 1950-7 
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A 1985-2023 
49% A.” 1942-72 
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C"’ 1956 or after . 
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British Railways 
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Java Invest., ¢ l 
Pe Vian ( I Stk 
Pr tiva zs il 
Sta I 41 
Sudan Plantat sil 


Breweries, &c. 
Ansell's Brewery {1 
Barclay Perkins /1 


Bass Ratcliff Ord. £1 


Benskins Watford /1 
Charrington & Co./1 
Ci fl jon Def. 5 
( e Ord. £1 
Distillers Co. Ord. #1 
G ess (A Stk. / 
Ind ¢ e & Allsopp /1 
Meux rd. £1 
Mitchells & Butlers {1 





S. African Bws. {1 . 

S. African D Ord. 41 
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Prices, 

Year 1937 Last two Price 
Jan. 1 to Dividends Aug. 
Sept. 1, . Name of Security —— 
inclusive 

1937 
High-| Low- (a) 

est est % Iron, Coal, &c. 

42/14) 30 10(t Hadfields 10/-............ |) 35/3 

15/3 149 Nil Har. & WIf. B. Ord. £ 

3716 29/3 5(b 2hla Horden Collieries £1 36/3 

35 28/9 5( 5(c) Lambert Bros. Ord 6 

18/44 14 Nil(c) 2(¢ Ocean Coal & Wilsons £1 9 

163 11/3, Nil(c) 5(c) Pease and Partners 10/- - 

27/44, 21/9 1$(a)  54(d Powell Duffryn £1 6 

28/9 , 22/0 5( 64(c) Ruston & Hornsby {1 9 

52}6 44/3 +¢24(a) +7$(b) Sheepbridge Cl & In. £1 6 

44/- 37 3$(a)  84(b) Shipley Collieries Ord £1 3 

57/6 | 47/6 11 12(c) S$. Durham | Ord. £1 9 

33/6 25/7 5(c) Steel & Iron f B Ord. £1 - 
55/3 45 4(a) Stanton Ironworks /1.. 6 

64 52/3 +3(a) Staveley Coal, etc. /1... 

43/44 35 5(c) Stewarts and Lloyds /1 6 

$6/10$ 27/44 44(d) Swan, Hunter /1......... 6 

17 11/44 5(a) Thomas (Richard) (6/8) 3 
28/14 19/9 Nil Thornycroft, John, f1.. 

10 7/- 5 (¢ Un. Steel (S.A.) Ord. 5/- 9 

$129} $764 Nil J. States Steel $100... $ 

34/6 27/108 5(t United Steel Cos.Ord. {1 31/6 
39/1} 26/9 | Sic) Vickers (10/-) ........00. . | 31/6 
39/14 29/0 5(b Ward (Thos. W.) f1 ... 36/3 
49/44 40/10} 6(c) Weardale Steel etc. Df £1 46/3 

156/3  112/6 12$(a Whitehead Iron & Stl. £1 
83/9 62/6 10(c) Yarrow & Co. {1 es 

; Textiles 

12/14 6/10} Nil POEOTS EE cisececvvccs 7/6 
12/6 7/44 Nil Bradford Dyers (f1) ... ‘ 
11/44 6/74 ‘Nil Brit. Celanese Ord.(10/- 104 
156 99 Nil Calico Printers {1 } 
55 44/3 10(¢ Coats, J. and P. (£1) 45/73x 
553 50/74 7(l Courtaulds {1. aa aa 
49 41/74 24(a) English Swg. Ctn. f1 ... 1} 
14/6 8104 Nil Fine Cotton Spinners /1 9 
38/3 33 54(E Linen Thread Stk 3 
69/3. 56/3 F124 (c Patons & Baldwins {1 6 
23/9 16/6 2(a) Whitworth & Mitchell £1 

Electrical Manufactg. 

56/7 44/3 8{« Associated Flee pete S 
100/— 91/104 5{a British Insulated 9 
99,9 88/6 5(a) Callenders (£1) 3 
78 - | 55/6 | 6$(t Crompton Parkinson 5/- 

37/6 30 Nil English Electric {1 9 
94/9 78/3 15(c General Electric ({1) ... 

23 18/6 15(¢ Henleys (W. T.) (5 ; o 
54/6 40/6 5(a) Johnson & Phillips £1... 3 
35/- 31/1 (ce) Siemens 1 .......00.c.++- 33/9 

Electric Light, &c. 

$32 $18 40 ¢.(b) 5(0c.(a) Brazil Trax — par > 25% 
78/-  67/- 3(b) Bournemouth & Poole 67/6 
31/6 25/6 2(a) British Power & Light {1 
38 9 32 i 4(b) City of London /1 . - 34/6x 
eel Seen tl oa Clyde Valley Elec. £1... 

54 74 45/9 74(d) County of London /1... 

45/3 38 103) 4(a) Edmundsons /1.... 39/— 
38/9 | 32/3 2k(a Lancashire Electric {1.. 

51/3 | 44/4 (g)94(t Metro. Electric {1 ... 

41/3 35 6 | 2$(a) Midland Counties /1 
34/9 30/9 |, 44(0) North-Eastern Elec. {1 32/6 
56/6 | 45/9 | 6(b) North Metropolitan {1 49/44 
42 6 | 35/6 24(a) Scottish Power {1 2 37/6 
45/9 38/3 5(b) Yorkshire Electric 39/6 

, Gas 

27 - | 23/3  §3(c) Gas Light & Coke f1... 24/9 
1634 145 4(a) Imp. Continental Stk. 1454 
26/9 23/—- 24(a) Newc.-on-Tyne {1 24,6 
120 105 3(b) S. Metropolitan Stk. 1063 
om ™ Motors and Cycle 
52/3 40/74 +5,°,(b Assocd. Equipmt. Ord{1 
50/44; 38/9 — 50(c) Austin S/— ......cccccees 4 7 
27/6 | 20/6 Nil Birm. Sml. Arms /1 ... 3 
37/9 30/-  1334(b) 334(a) Dennis 1/- ......... 7 
33/9 25/6 —_5\c) Ford Motors {1 .. | 
4 3 2/6 Nil(c) Guv Motors (1/-) 9 
44/9 | 62/6 | 124(b ene > ee 67/6 

126/3 | 85/— |) 179( Leyland Motors £1 97/6 
43/9 BS/— — F15(c Morris Motors 5/- Ord. 

15/3 96 Nil PE TPO Secéncdacencans 12/6 
80/- | 68/6 174 Raleigh Cycle Holdgs. {1 78/14 

135/- | 98/9 74a Rolls-Royce £1 . | 107/6 
30/74 23/14 +5(a Rover Co. 8/- 26/3 

176/3 123/9 = 20(« Standard Motor Co. {1 1153/9 

Shippi 

10/44 7/- — Nilfe Cairn Line (10! 9 
103 8h 5(a Clan Line Steamers ({1) 

8/7 98; Nil ie ee oe 

81/6 25/9 Nil( Furness, Withy {1 28/6 
37/44 28/104 Nil(c P. & O. Defd./1. 32/6 

Tea and Rubber 

8/3 21/44 24K(c) Allied Sumatra {1 ‘ 
53 3 35/6 3la Anglo-Dutch /1 P=. 39/6 
$39 383 5( Bah Lias {1 38/9 
43/9 26/3 74 (. Jhanzie Tea {1 32/6 
46/- 35 2(a) Jorehaut Tea £1 43/9 
43 9 36 2(a Jokai (Assam) {1 42,6 
36/6 25/6 Nil(c Linggi Plantations 1... 26/3 
6/- 4/6 7c London Asiatic 2/-.. 

48/9 36/3 5 Rubber Trust {1 38/3 
5/11 4/410 United Serdang 2 4,7} 
44/73, 34/9 74 Ec aiites 40/3 
444; 32 94 LO yo} 39 44 

132 85/- Sa Ir: 88/14 
4 31/3 2544 I 5/— 
35 3 17/9 Nil Attock {1 . : 
are 3/~ Nil Brit.Controlled(V.” 

130,74 104/44 5(a Burmah Oil /1. 

57/6 41/3 } Lobitos Oilfields 10 
32/44 129 ‘l0dps Mexican Eagle (Mex 6 
11/6 9/74 Nil Phoenix Oil {1 3/9 

fog £423 S(a Royal Dutch (fi £47 

147 1063  +74(a) t124(b) Shell Transport £1 0 

172/119 43| 174 Trinidad Leasehol 6 
689 47/6 7h(a V.O.C, Ord. 13/4. 4) 
isis 7 Miscellaneous 
49/5 £2/= 5 5 Aerated Bread £1 5 
pt 26 & Allied Newspapers /1... , 
eV 0 6 10 5 Amal. Dental Def. {1... YX 
36/3 Amal. Metal {1 .... 3 
<4 13 6 Amal] ; 
< 12 J(a \ 

24 8 4 3 

1103 87 6 7 
85/3 72/9 } os 
43,74 62 a. 

(a Interim i Cc 

() Based on cur (m™ 

t ne runes 


me Tax. 


d on old shares, before 50 per cent. capital bouu 
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Prices, 
Year 1937 
Jan. 1 to 

Sept. 1, 
inclusive 


High- Low- 


est est 
64/6 50/3 m2s 
36/9 29/6 
27 20 
38/3 17/9 
64/6 45 
55/6 | 44/39 
39/44, 35/44 
6% 5 
138/9 91/3 
834 77 
107 104 


8H 7h 


23/14 12/16 124( 


25/- 179 Nilf 
63/9 45 
38/6 32 


50/74 43,9 


7 


33/6 30/44 


24/9 17 

68/3 55 
145/74 110 

9/14 5/44 

323 25/6 

50/— | 43 20(¢ 


945 
$75%| $544 $0 
22/3 | 12/7} 
76/3 54 224 
6 5 
90/74 62/6 
10/6 4/104 
5# 44 
46/44, 40/6 2 
56 40/6 124(b 
67 44/44 13}(a 


28/74, 17/9 
91/6 83/3 


77/6 | 57/6 
77/6 65 


74/3 56/3 60(« 


93 81/3 


124(/ 
112/6 87/6 13% 


46/10} 37/9 


60/44 52 
34/9 24 
10} 8H 
45/- | 383 
45/- 37/3 


96/3 70,3 45(b) 


81/104 55 
24/3 15 

7/3 a 
123/9 64 
59 4} 30 


19 11} 

32 17% 

89/3 57/6 

144 84 

19 6 

35/6 17/6 10(c) 


UNIT TRUSTS Latest prices, supplied by managers and Unit Trusts Association 
Name and Group 


Municipal and Gen | 
fat British. ....0..0: 


2nd British. 
3rd British ... 


4th British ....... - 
For. Govt. Bond... 


Mid. & Sthn. Inv.. 


Scot. & N.C. Inv 


Bank - Insurance 
Bank - Insur. Uts. 
Insurance Units... 


Bank Units 


Invest. Trust Units 
Scot. B.1L.1.T. Unts 
British Empire 


British Empire “A 
Do. "_ 
Do. Coe. ane 
Do. Comp. 


Do. First Un 
Natwnal 


National ‘““A’”’... 


Do si! ogee 
Do. a ain 
Do. ie in 


Do. Inv. Group 
Amalgamated Certs 
COENLULyY ...ceeeeeree 
Commercial ...... 
Gilt-edged ......... 


Scottish 


Universal 


First Provincial 


First Prov. 








Do. 

Do Reserve 
B h General 
Capital Securities 
British “ 2 ” 

General pe 


‘C 
First Recovery ... 


dividends. 
Including bonus of 5% free of tax. (r) Cal 
Yield worked on a 35% basis 





cE year, 


Name of Security 


Cable & Wir. 


1 
27/6 | 19/44) 1: 
1 


—~ re 


62/6 | 58 24 (a) 


Unilever £1 


4 Nil(c) 


20(c) 


97 


6 85( 
9 piTka 
4 

9 


. J «#/$\c 
169) 11% > -95(d) 
96/6 60/11}, 20(c) 
76/6 43/14 12$(a) 


30(c) 
90(b) 
225/-— 135 2/6(a) 6/-(b) 














ulated on basis of 18} anna 
(s) Yield we 
Yield at 25 per cent. 





Boots Pure Drug 5/-... 52/6 
Borax Deferred {1 ...... 32/6 
Bovril Deferred £1 ...... 23/9 
Bowaters Paper Mills {1 18/9 
Bristol Aeroplane 10/- 53/9 
British Aluminium {1 55/6 
British Match £1......... 37 

Brit.-Amer. Tobacco {1 6 

British Oxygen {1 ...... 1039 


Cole (E. K.) Ord. 5/-... 16/3 
Crittall Manufg. Ord. 5 17,9 
De Havilland Aircraft {1 |) 47/6 


Eastwoods Ord. {1...... 43/9 
Elec. & Musical Ind. 10 22 

Ever Ready Co. 5/- ... 32/6 
Fairey Aviation 10/—... 19/6 
Finlay (James) & Co. {1 62/6 
Gallaher Ltd. Ord. £1... 120 
Gaumont-Brit. (10/-)... 5/9 
Gen. Refractories (10/-)| 29 

Gestetner (D.) 
Harrisons & Cros. Def.(£1) | 138/9 
Home & Col. Stores 4/- 49 
Imperial Airways {1 ... 34/44 
Imperial Chem. Ord. £1 37/9 
Imperial Smeltg. Ord. {1 18/6 
Imperial Tobacco /1 ... 7 *h 
Inter. Nickel of Can. ... $643 

International Tea 5/-... 16.3 
London Brick £1......... 55/-x 
Lyons (J.) Ord. £1 ...... 55 


Price, 
Aug. 
25, 
1937 
A. Ord. 83 
54% Pf 106x 
Ord. £1 8 
menatiiiilietichal 35.9 
29/3x 
a 50 


Marks & Spencer ‘A’ 5/- 68/14 
Millars’ Timber (4/-) ... 6 

Murex £1 Ord ‘aes 
Phillips (Godfrey) £1 ... 43/14 
Pinchin Johnson 10/-... 43 

Prices Trust Ord. (5/-) | 54/4} 
Radiation Ord. {1 ...... 58/9 
Reckitt & Sons Ord. £1 | 106/3x 
Sears (J.) Ord. 5/—...... 14/-x 


9 16 


Smthfild. & Arg. Meat £{1/ 18/3 
Spillers Ord. £1 ......... GO 
Deferred {1 ... | 45 


Swed. Match, B. (kr. 25) | 26/3 
Tate and Lyle {1......... 85 
Tilling, Thos. £1 ......... 62/6 
Tobacco Secrts. Ord. 1 | 67/6 
Triplex Safety G. (10/-) |68/14x 
Tube Investments {1... | 88/9 
Turner & Newall £1 ... 95 
eee 43/14 
United Dairies {1 ...... 57 
United Molasses 6/8 .... | 31/10} 
Utd.Tob.(South) Ord. {1} 93 
Wallpaper Mfrs. Def. {1 | 41/3 
Wiggins, Teape Ord. £1 38,3 
Woolworth (F.W.) Or.5/-} 71/3 
Mines | 

Ashanti Goldfields (4/-) | 60 
Burma Corp. (Rs.9) ... | 18/ 
Commonwealth Mng. 5 5/3 
Cons. Glds. of S. Af. £1 | 75 
Cons.Mines Selection10/-— | 37/6 
Crown Mines 10/- ...... | 134 
Johan. Cons. {1 ......... 67/6 
Randfontein Ests. {1... 48/9 
Rhokana Corp. {1 ...... 14 
Rio Tinto £5 
Roan Antelope Cpr. 5/- 
Sub Nigel (10/-) ......... 104 
Union Corp.(12/6 fy pd.) | 162/6 
W. Witwatersrand 10/- 8} 
Wiluna Gold (£1) ...... 20 


Name and Group 


Rubber & Tin...... 
Keystone. 
Keystone ......... 
Do. 2nd an 
Do. Flexible... 
GoldProd. Dep. Re« 
Do. 2nd Series 
Do. 3rd Series 
Rand Certificates 

Oil Certificates 

** 15 Moorgate”’ 
Hundr 
In t 
Do. Gas & Elec. 
Do. General ...... 
Do. 2nd General 











Do. Gold ahaiiaie 

Prov. Investors ... 

Security First 
F.T.M 


Aviation & Univer. 


POC ooo cs ceases 


Protected 


Protected Ist ...... 
Do. 2nd 
Do. 3rd 

Allied 

British Indus. Ist 
Do, 2nd Series... 
Do. 3rd Series... 
Do. 4th Se 

Elec. Industri 

Metals and M 4 

Selective 

5 ‘ A” 
Do “2 

British Transpor 

bank i € Fi 

Brewery Ir ( 

J e bonus of 
s per share of Rs 

163% sl 

Ud.; at 10 per t 
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(Continued from page 489) 


ISSUES TO SHAREHOLDERS ONLY 

Broken Hill Proprietary Company.—lIssue of 1,740,123 /1 
shares at 30s., in proportion of one for three shares held on October 
20th. 

Initial Services.—Issue of 552,000 5s. ordinary shares at par to 
shareholders on September 15th (one for every five held 
Rowntree and Company.—Issue of 250,000 6 per « 
‘ference shares at 28s 


4 
y 


Field, Sons and Company .—Issue of 34,582 10s. ordinary shares 
30s., in proportion of one for eight shares held on September Ist 
ts close mept mber 18th 


m_ 4 
\ 


BONUS ISSUE 


Ransomes and Marles Bearing Company.—It is proposed to 
make a £125,000 bonus issue, of one share for four held, to share- 
holders on October 8th 


CONVERSIONS AND REPAYMENTS 


Vickers, Ltd.—There will be redeemed on December 1, 1937, at 
103, all the 42,000,000 54 per cent. first mortgage debenture stock 
A half-year’s interest will be paid October Ist, and interest October 


Ist-November 30th will be paid on redemption. 


LONDON NEW ISSUE PRICES 





} 4 5 49-5 49-30 
A hia 3 ’ Hod 
( re J Ns x 5 
S 4 l ) 

ni l i 

34 } Wl | 

vo Lvl oi 
I t +O 
(srassm t ! I i 4 I 4 l 
( t t $ "0 9 ' 1 ne) 9 
I \ + ; l } 
i } 43 B 4 > } | 1 
Joh 9 19 Ss 4 
Ling | | l 4 i4 41 
Mid S 4 I I i 
O I 5 : . 80 S993 

D 5 1 ) 9 5 R-5 | 

Dy 
| I O ; 3 $$ 4 
Tithe R ; 8 SSh 8 
| 5 5 ) ) 3 79-8 3 
Salts (S 1 - 
Ss ) 1/4 
i > 18/3. 186 








WEEKLY TRAFFIC RETURNS 
RAILWAYS OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND 














| | Gross Receipts, Aggregate Gross Receipts, 
; | week ended Aug. 29 comy red with 1936 
— | 1937 34 weeks) 
(b) Week ended | 000 a” 000) 
OO 
Aug. 28, 193 | Miles | —— pai a £ ) 
(c) Week ended | ¢ esi 
Aug. 27, 1937 a*%i ae = s> 
=s = 
queue - ——— 
Great (1937 | 3,738 | 278) 212) 119) 33 | 7.638 388) 3,758, 10,446] 18,084 
Western | 1936 | 3,742 | 283, 193) 106, 299) 585) 7,407) 6,427) 3,374) 9,801) 17,208 
(c) L. & N. £1937 | 6,315 | 423) 32 47| 569) 992!) 11.836/11340! 8.317) 19.657! 31.493 
Eastern | 1936 6,332 411) 335) 232) 5 178 || 11.269 10936) 7.830, 18.7 40.035 
L. M. & (1937 6.870 610) 490 49 3011 3490 8 616478) 8.592) 25 43.14 
Scottish 1 1936 | 6,898 | 603) 469) 233) 702) 1,305)| 17,365, 15996] 8,116] 24,112] 41,4 
" {1937 | 2,157 | 4 5 ’ i ’ 1,371 10 3 4,443 
So herr ’ 
southern | 1936 2.154 409 4 , S051 SS 2 5 ; l 3.95 
. 1937 (19080 (1713 1089 944,17334) 3.446) 48.9271)536572 21673 5s { Love 
Total .. < 1019 7 ' 1 ‘ > > = 
1 1936 (19128 (1709/1061! 6 +} 3.373)) 46.829/35484 357) 55.841,)102670 
(b) Belfast & { 1937 80 3-8 3 } 3-2 16-3) 109-6 
Co. Down | 1936 SU 3 °5 4-2 93-3 18-8 | 
(b) Great f 1937 543 14-8 ) we . 
Northern | 193 543 14-5 3 
(b) Great f 1937 | 2,076 1252-4 l 
Southern | 1936 | 2,124 5 4 } ? as °S 
* my wyrwy ys Pp > ry\y >T Qs ee | 2 
COMPARISONS WITH CORRESPONDING PERIODs, 1935 and 1936 
00 
\. Mus I N.] iN » nD 
Se i half-ve 193 d i 
w se say 
Gross increas s 4 1.575 + 751 378 
First half-year, 1937 ‘ 
wi first If-yvear, 1936 
Gross i eas ease - 7 + 329 + 1.18 + 359 
a i half-ve 1937 ‘ 
with sé i half-year, 193 
8 weeks to Aug. 28, 1937 . 206 - 340 + 271 : 134 
Weekly average second half 1937 + 253 - 42 + 332 } 16% 
Latest week 1937 compared with 1936 + 24 - 44 : ld 
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Compared with corre. 


Takings sponding period of 
before pooling) last year 
Week ending Aug. 28, 1937 £545,900 9,400 
Aggregate 9 weeks to Aug. 28, 1937 44,993,900 + 17,800 


OVERSEAS RAILWAY RECEIPTS 





Gross Aggregate 


Gross Receipts 


























» iwel | 
2 e | c & for Week | Receipts 
Name ei < 2a 1* 
> | S } es} : i | | 
- ~ me | 1937 | + or — | 1937 | + or — 
- = 1937 Rs. R: Rs R 
Assam Bengal 8 i] $1, 1,33 5.42.9" 82 580) 58,23,771 3,75,582 
Bar-i Lt. Ry Is 13,2 9,800) 6,63,200 65,200 
Bengal & N.Western 19 j|A l Li} $9,24 )) + 1,28,415) 1,49,85,947) + 14,65,248 
Bengal-Nagpur 19 1 3,268 20,2 ” 1,78,473) 3,40,07,788 39,40,578 
Bombay, Bar. & C.I ] ; 6.68.00 2 89.000) 4.67.67,000! + 33,65,000 
Madras & S. Mahr 19 l ; ) 16,85,00 73,201) 2,79,32,786) + 1,50,553 
Rohilk’d & Kumaon 19 | 5 135,693 1,664) 28,33,554 85,741 
South Indian In |] 31} 2.53 ¥15.22.150 81,956) 1,87,44,142 4,51 ,236 
~ 10 days + oh ays 
CANADIAN n 
ee oo a 44 aan eae §$ os ae 7 _ lil 
Canadian Na | 33 |Aug.21)12376 3,668,070) + 112,658] 122,420,466) + 11584481 +] 
Canadian Pacif 3 2111 28 » 562.000 40,000) 86,555,000) + 5,535,000 
SOUTH AMERICAN ert 
Antofagast hili 193 os i: icone ae es = al 
ur B i 5 A ey S34 {18,640 6,120 567, 850) 4 98.770 
. T182,100 18,30) 1,444,400) 4 RS .200 
Argentine N.1 ) 2 é */11.297 1.69 89.604 10177 Pp 
$1,271,000 11,000) 11,080,006 154.700 
i Danit g "i + j ) 
B.A. and Pacifi P vr */ 78,846 4,946 187,345 47,491 
B.A. Central 14 $159,300 31.600) 1.010.601 14 200 i 
. 2,004,000) + 31,000] 16,513,000 345.000 
B.A. Gt. Sout S4 */124'318) 4 s'600! 1.024.380 77'470 1 
; FRO AMM) QR O00 6,395,000 523 O00 
B.A. Western ) 8 */49 752 & 46 396.713) 4 52.812 ; 

. ‘ : =) $2.0095, 350 $66 400 19,270,350 206,100 _ 
SARSree Anguntnns ; _ */129'984)— 14.400] 1,195,429) + 54,752 . 
cakonsit e ”1 3, 1130,460 16.626 1.001.330 100.454 th, 

‘ e4 14,864 438 113,062 672 
: o el 19 *515,000 137,000) 5.532.000 43.000 
Cor ite : Isis gy 31.95 6.290) 343.190) 4 16.670 
ae 9 s gilt $242,800 + 33,200; 1,979,200 193,500 
are . 415,062 2 769 122.778 18.196 : 
G. West Brazil +9 28) 1,092 £6,404 1,000 48,700 10,500 
: a! para J Ms204600 140,000] 61,645,000) + 6,199,000 
Le , ‘fale £27,024 1,612 794,803 159,225 
Le Ter $5 2S Ms. 324,000 36,000) 12,222 000 691.000 P 
Nitr s2 15 397 1 5.62 » 5505 100.988 16.875 t 
Paraguay ( tra 9 28 4° $3,155,000) + 314,000) 30,047.00 7,459,000 
Salvador 9 on 1, Col. 11,42 255 105,049 11,875 
San ¥ : . . Msv8500) 418,000) 89.125.000 $.785,000 one 
ee in = £37,406 8,425! 1,113,691 109,694 
United of Havana ’ 28) 1,353 £17,638 46 160,75 1,665 


* Converted at average official rate during week ended Aug. 28, 16-12 pesos to {. 
$ Receipts in Argentine pesos + Fortnight. a Converted at official rate. 
d Receipts in Uruguayan currency. e Converted at “‘ controlled free rate. 








OTHER OVERSEAS 








Egyi tian Delta Lig i 43 Se _ - 7 ae 

Railways aoe 19 JA 1 l 6,709 607 83,275 36 

Egyptian Markets 34 l 167 55,025 1,669 

Mexican Railwav 7 $83 $299 300 4,700 142,300 3 8,700 
¢ 10 days. 

SUEZ CANAL RECEIPTS 
————————_, a iat : ar 
Suez Canal 33 ) 37,6001 7,108,400 ¥9, 300 

¢ 10 days 
TRAMWAYS WEEKLY GROSS RECEIPTS 
34 SA 325 $ 8 969 l 1.594 3,799 
15 | 36,432 3155 371.38 4,149 
| 
34 258 8 48 315 
34 8 1,13,08 44 iG ’ 224 
; ; 1.361 ; 4,979 
$ I 4.404 2,749 74,945 b 2nd 
$ Fortnight. 
¥ - TO 
MONTHLY TRAFFICS 
ts for Mont Receipts t t 
= 37 1937 
~ 3) 54 4 777 3 
\ F -2 
Rlw 7 ij 3] s $1 » 985 + 1.366.690 111,659,299 , ae 
\ >. 58.899 87] 5 7,626,384 2H 
Railw 31) Gr $ 12,04 465,000) 78,832,00 5,210,008 
\ 15,00) 16,000) 9,355.00 585,0 
— 
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the directors recommended a final dividend of 7 per cent. 


a tual 





ptember 4, 1937 


COMPANY MEETINGS 





TROJAN (HOLDINGS), LIMITED 


A SATISFACTORY YEAR 


» first ordinary gencral meeting of Trojan (Holdings), Limited, 
eld, on the 27th ultimo, at Winchester House, London. 


F. L. Blow, J.P. (the chairman) said that the accounts 
1 the working of Trojan, Limited, the operating company, 


une 30th, resulting in a gross dividend receivable from them 


»,375- An interim dividend of £1,600 received from Beans 


lustries, Limited, had been reserved pending payment of that 


’’s final dividend. 


lirectors considered the results to be very satisfactory. An 
n dividend of 3 per cent. actual, less tax, had been paid, 


, less tax. Great credit was due to Mr Basil Monk, managing 


lirector of Trojan, Limited, for the capable way in which he had 


nhandie 


1 the affairs of the operating company since capital was 


placed at their disposal by the Holdings Company. Time and 
money had been saved by the prompt action taken to secure 


in advance steel and other material to be used in the erection of 





he ne 


~w works, also in entering into contracts for construction 


without the slightest delay. 


Wit 
erecte 


and 
au ba 


d and equipped with lighting and heating. 


hin a comparatively short time the new buildings had been 
Roads, sewers 


floorings had been made. Plant and machinery had been trans- 


from the old works to the new buildings with the least 


} 


ble disturbance of the output, and a large amount of new 


had been installed. That had been carried out in face of 
] 


abnormal difficulties due to shortage of labour and material and 


On 


een 
1 


The 


+h 
il 


joined 
full be 
The 


ing market in prices. 


the commercial side of the business important contracts had 
obtained—exceeding £450,000 with others in view—which 
keep the works steadily engaged for some time. During 
ist year the manufacture of commercial vehicles and acces- 
1d amounted to approximately 50 per cent. of the turnover. 
directors were optimistic about the future ; the connection 
Beans Industries was a valuable asset, and Mr Monk had 
the board of that company. The final dividend now recom- 
1 would be paid on the increased capital, from which the 
‘nefit would be derived in the next accounts. 
report was unanimously adopted. 































ECONOMIC AND FINANCIAL 
DEVELOPMENT 


The September issue of THE BANKER is mainly 
devoted to a special review dealing with economic 
and financial conditions in Italy. It contains 
articles by leading Italian authorities on such 
questions as State Finances, Monetary and Banking 
Policy, Price Movements and the general course of 
trade and social conditions. 

Amongst the contributors are Alberto Pirelli, 
H.E. Count Thaon di Revel, H.E. V. Azzolini, 
H.E. Giuseppe Bianchini, H.E. Professor F. 
Guarneri, H.E. G. Tassinari, Professor Riccardo 
Bachi, T. Cianetti, Bruno Biagi, H.E. M. Benni, 
H.E. Alessandro Lessona and On. O. Bonomi. 
There have been many fundamental changes in 
Italian economic conditions during recent years, 
and most of these are still imperfectly appreciated 
in England simply because in some respects Italy 
has been evolving a new system. This makes 
this issue of THE BANKER of considerable 
importance to a wide public, for one of the first 
needs for the maintenance of friendly international 
relations is a complete knowledge of the facts. 





THE BANKER can be obtained through any good 
newsagent, price 2s. 6d. Orders for copies by post 
should be accompanied by a remittance for 2s. 9d. and 
addressed to The Publisher :— 


THE BANKER 


20 BISHOPSGATE :: LONDON, E.C.2 
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THEATRES. 


A SUCCESSFUL START 
MR OSCAR DEUTSCH ON THE OUTLOOK 


The statutory meeting of Odeon Theatres, Limited, was 
held, on the 31st ultimo, at 40 Park Lane, London, W. 

Mr Oscar Deutsch (chairman and managing director) said: 
It will be recalled that we acquired 86 theatres in various 
parts of the country, and, although no audit has taken place, 
I believe a satisfactory increase in takings and resultant 
profit over the corresponding period of last year has been 
achieved. The company has management agreements with 
71 further theatres and a considerable interest in the profits 
of these, which profits have been very satisfactory indeed, 
and it is pleasing to record that, apart from the 37 which 
were actually completed and in operation at the time, since 
our issue a further 15 of these managed theatres have been 
opened. 

Apart from these newly opened Odeon Theatres, we have 
acquired a further 18 existing modern theatres, which we 
are bringing up to Odeon standard. In nearly every case 
the whole of the staff has been taken over. It is most 
gratifying to notice how enthusiastic these employees have 
been at the prospect of joining the Odeon Circuit, and I 
should like to call attention to the extraordinary team spirit 
on the part of our employees generally. The results of these 
newly opened and further acquired cinemas have, so far, 
fully justified the favourable opinion we had of their earning 
capacity. 

PROSPECTS OF THE INDUSTRY 


I am of the opinion that the prospects of the cinema 
theatre industry are extremely good. ‘The general increase 
in employment and prosperity throughout the country, with 
the corresponding increase in the spending power of the 
people, coupled with the natural reaction to be amused 
during their leisure hours, cannot fail to have a marked effect 
on cinema attendances. The growing tendency to favour 
the newer and more up-to-date cinemas is of particular 
value to the Odeon Circuit, comprising as it does such a 
large proportion of cinemas erected within the past few 
years. 

It is interesting to note the vast number of potential 
cinema patrons still untapped in this country. Ignoring the 
number of people who attend cinemas several times a week, 
in the United States of America approximately 69 per cent. 
of the population, men, women and children, attend the 
cinema once a week, while in Great Britain only approxi- 
mately 41 per cent. of the popuiation do so. If cinema- 
going in this country were increased to the extent prevalent 
in the United States, it would mean an increase of between 
12,000,000 and 13,000,000 attendances each week in addition 
to the present weekly attendance of roughly 19,000,000. 


EFFECT OF EARLIER PROVINCIAL FILM RELEASE 


I believe there is one way in which this increased atten- 
dance in this country can be achieved, and we propose to 
put that method to the test. I believe that if, after the 
West End run, a picture goes immediately into the London 
suburban and provincial theatres, it would be fresher, more 
attractive and would draw much larger audiences. That 
system is already in force in the United States, and may, to 
some extent, account for the larger proportion of attendances 
there. It is our intention, following upon the opening of 
the new Odeon Theatre in Leicester Square, to put that 
policy into operation in this country. In this connection we 
have the enthusiastic co-operation of United Artists, the 
distributors of the outstanding films of such important pro- 
ducers as Alexander Korda, Samuel Goldwyn, David 
Selznick, Walter Wanger and others. 

We have still a further 19 managed theatres to take over 

Idings are completed, and it is gratifying 


} 


re well up to scheduled time, not forget- 


he Odeon Theatre that is being built on the site of the 
bra Theatre, in Leicester Square, which will un- 
doubtedly be a most valuable asset to the profits of this 
business, and I look forward with a con 


interest to our first annual general meetin 
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NATIONAL 


The total ordinary revenue for 
amounted to {8,810,000 
£10,479,000. 
the operations for the week 


, aS 


against 
After increasing Exchequer Balances by /243,655, 
shown below, increased the gross 


ACCOUNTS 


the week ended August 28, 1937, 


ordinary expenditure of 


National Debt by £1,913,000, to about £7,992 mullions.t 


MM 


/ 


+ 2,858 


Treasury Bill 


2,888 


An analysis of the approximate position of the 


as at June 30, 1937, 


July 3, 1937 


appeared on page 45 of The / 
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he ‘ ‘ } 
REVENUI Est te 4 1 \ l WW 
for tl 4 1937 er 
vea \ ) Aus A s 
1937-38 1936 193 193 19 
ORDINARY REVENUI £ j 
Inland Revenue 
Income Tax 288,150,000 6.0 $5.91 305.000) 1.88 
Sur-tax 58,000,000 +34 ") t 4 , , ' 1 ) 
Estate, etc., Duties 89.000,000!) 34,990.00 3 ) 1] wl 18 
Stamps 29, 100 000 756 My 4 ( ) 7 ) 
Other Inland Revenue 
Duties 1,500,000 12 14 
National Defence Contnil 
tion - 200 O01 
Total Inland Revenue 467,650,000} 88,71 96,511,000) 4,185 4,31 ) 
Customs and Excise 
Customs 219,850,000) BS 248 00 9016900) $409 (4 4 791.000 
Excise 113,150,000! 43,179,000) 45,473 679 00 33" (y\) 
Total Customs and Excise 333,000,000) 128,427,000) 135,642 004 5,088,000) 5.564 ”) 
Motor Vehicle Duties 34,000,000) $8,187,004 8,362,000) £117,000 
Post Office (Net Receipt 11,800,000 WHO) 7,170,000) Ds 900,000 Dr1200000 
Crown Lands 1,350,000 620.004) 590) 0 LOO .O0 o0-000 
Receipts from Sundry Loans 4,300,000) 2 5305) 3,336,515 
Miscellaneous Receipts 11,000,000, 9,255,736] 3.103,02 60.722 40.004 
Total Ordinary Revenue 863,100,000 | 244,876,241 254,714,535) 8,650,722) 8,810,004 
SELF-BALANCING 
REVENUI 
Post Office (Revenue required 
to meet expenditure on Post 
Office and Broadcasting 75,198,000) 2 4)) 27.88 1) 2 300,000) 2.550 000 
Total 976, 241/ 282,594,535) 10,950,722) 11,360,004 
Issues toftt Excl jue 
tor iyments 
XPENDITUR 
EXPENDITURI Estimate 4 1! A I We Week 
for the 1936, t 1937, t el « ‘ 
year 4 9 | Aug. 28 Aug. 29, | Aug. 28, 
1937-38 143 1937 143 1937 
ORDINARY _ - ? as . 
EXPENDITURI £ 
Interest and Management of 
National Debt 224,000,000) 94,557,057) 96,741,042 215,334) 214,385 
Payments to Northern Ireland 
Exchequer 8,000,000) 2.486.842 812,736] 312,464) 364,786 
Other Consolidated Fund Ser- 999, 811 1,510,654 3178 
vices : 3,200,000 
Post Office Fund 300,000 
Total 235,500,000) 98,043.71 $43. 5 ys t 349 
ls ply Services (ex- 
cluding Post Office and 
Broadcasting +627348000 212359949% 231.726.75 535.849) Q9R7 
Total Ordinary Expenditure |862,848,000 4 59/332,791,18 $47)10.479.349 
SELF-BALANCING 
EXPENDITURI 
Post Office Vote and Vote for 
Broadcasting 75.198 7.88 3 55 
Total 36.5 393 7 x 363.64 349 
ui Z 2 i Cis Est s it ex g £80,004 
est t t I ‘ Defence | s Act, 1937 
*M \ D x t } S B ing 36-3 
now ito R Ex s S I S 
The aggregate issues 1 re s f 1A 11, 1937. t \ st 28 
> ’ a 
193 ire shown below 
( xp 33 791 954.715 
> a4 1 s \ Z SU_Y4S 
( s WIT S i ’ 
Net bx ‘ 78,333 
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POSITION OF THE FLOATING DEBT Movement 
Aug. 29, '36 Mar. 31, ’°37 Aug. 28, ’°37 Aug. 28 ad 


4 4 + 


ts 29 72 ww 23 535.000 31,120,000 — 425 (wy 
795.270.000 674,595,000 855,880,000 + 2.896 Om 
824,990,000 698,130,000 887,000,000 + 2.465 (wv 
of which were not carried to the Exchequer 


TREASURY BILLS BY PUBLIC TENDER 


Tenders for 45,000,000 Treasury Bills were opened on August 27, 
1937. The amount applied for was 479,970,000. Tenders were 
accepted for Treasury bills at three months dated Monday 
at {99 17s. 5d. and above in full; Tuesday to Saturday a 
£99 17s. 5d. about 62 per cent. and above in full. The average 
rate per cent. was 10s. 3:02d. 
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— vam 

Date Amount Total Amount Average 

Offered Applications Allotted Rate % 

b | 4 | 4 c 6. @ 
January 4, 1935 ... 30,000,000 | 49,560,000 | 27,500,000 O 6 1-64 
July 5, 1935 40,000,000 60,905,000 | 40,000,000 012 4 32 
January 3, 1936 ... 35,000,000 | 68,075,000 | 35,000,000 | 0 10 10-72 
July 3, 1936 .. ; 50,000,000 | 72,750,000 | 50,000,000 012 1-9 
January 1, 1937 ... | 40,000,000 75,450,000 | 40,000,000 012 5-63 
April 2, 1937. | 45,000,000 73,025,000 43,000,000 | 0 10 10-8 
July 2, 1937 ceseeeeee | 45,000,000 72,860,000 | 42,000,000 O11 0-45 
August 20, 1937 .........00« | 45,000,000 | 83,505,000 $5,000,000 | 010 5:39 
August 27, 1937 | 45,000,000 | 79.970,000 | 45,000,000 010 3 














Accident & Guarantee Corporation, Limited 
Head Office : 36-44 Moorgate, London, E.C. 





FOR ALL CLASSES OF INSURANCE 
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The OCEAN 











THE BANKERS’ GAZETTE 








BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURN FOR WEEK ENDED WEDNESDAY, 
SEPTEMBER 1, 1937 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 

£ 


Notes Issued :— Government Debt .............. 11,015,100 
TOE: cccicccecbasne 490,309,532 | Other Government Securities 188,271,566 
In Banking Department ... 36,097,093 | Other Securities .................. 702,944 

Silver Coin ( 


Amount of Fiduciary Issue — 2010), (})),(48 
Gold Coin and Bullion 326,406,629 


526,406,625 | 526,406,625 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 








Proprietors’ Capital ............ 14,553,000 | Government Securities ......... 109,274,//« 
Rest kaseceeanen se 3,689,250 | Other Securities :— 
Public Deposits®  .......ccccesee 14,111,338 Discounts and 
Other Deposits :— Advances {5,368,210 
Bankers (104,172,489 Securities ...... £20,754,690 
Other Accounts {36,531,243 ae §=— 26,122.90 
———$————_ 140,703,732 | Notes................cccceeceeeeeeeees 36,097,085 
Gold and Silver Coin ............ 1,553,559 
173,048,320 173,048,354 


* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commissioners of National Debt, 
and Dividend Accounts. 



























— 
Both 4 t ] D 
Departments Sept. 1, 1937 Last Week Last ¥ 
— east 
é 
Note circulation............ $90) 309, 532 $2,534 dod 
Public deposits ..... 4,111,338 11,265,372 41,0 
Bankers’ deposits 104,172,489 11,353,276 oe 
Other deposits 36.531 43 533.564 J 
. : ) 58 28 
Total ibilities........ om 645,124,602 4,002 4 ‘ 
; ; 84 
Capita 18,233,25 34,5 
Govern and securities 308,561,738 413,015 ; 
Disc« ances 5.368 1 51) 564 dv, ! 
Other securities  ... ....eccccess saree 21,45 34 1,136,401 
Silver coin in issue department 1 ") 15 S 
Coin and bul ink’s reserves $27 960,18 8.744 o1, 200 
Reserves of notes and coin in banking 
nt 4 , 4s ] 444 ’ 
of reserve to outside lia- 
a) Banking Department only 
proportion 24-3 4 
b) Gold stocks t 
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(000’s omitted) NEW YORK FEDERAL RESERVE BANK.—In $’s 
ment ee tee rare y en ae ae ; (000’s omitted) 






















































































































































ended Issue Department Banking nee 8 Sept. 3 Aug. 12, ) Aug. 19 Aug. 26 Sept. 2 
8, '3 —_ 2 ——_——— ae a 1936 | | 1937.” | {97 1937 | 1937" 
‘ x0 ese 339 420 32 3 369.¢ ‘ 
_— es Public — Other B M sae . ae pasanene 3,33 a a 1" 470 | 3,367,870 3, 369,920 ‘ 
25 (xy Issued tica De its Deposits Deposits ank gq al bills discounted .. 6,330 8,026 3" 000 11,640 | 14,740 
an fe post a Bills bought in open market 1,100 1,080 1,090 1,090 | 1,090 
A Total U.S. Govt. securities 660,560 725,030 25,030 725,030 725,030 
ace = 4 £ £ | £ é | é £ % Total bills and securities ... 675,070 739,630 | 3 739,600 743,190 | 746,250 F 
1937 ahi 3 . J i Deposits—Member-bank— | 
Aug. 11 526,407 497,867 19,036 93,574 36,363 Nil 3 reserve account .......... | 2,893,720 | 2,836,370 | 2,878,990 | 2,890,900 | 2,900,920 
1g | 526,407 | 490,971 28/540 88,500 | 36,531 | Nil 2 Ratio of total res. to dep. | ae 
5 526 407 488,267 25,377 92,819 35,998 | Nil 2 and Federal Res. note | 
Se 1 526,407 490,310 14,111 104, 17 2 a 36,531 ; Nil 7 2 liabilities combined | 84:6 % 83-7% 83-7% 83:8% | 836% 
(000’s omitted) AUSTRALIAN COMMONWEALTH BANK 
i —— aaa ti ail ee iinet, 4 4 + + + + 4 4 + 
<7, r n £’s (000’s omittec 
on Issae Department Both Depts. Banking Department I 2 ( ted) 
tay — Oe st Ce TER all bdietenieatoe: ed Dt jAug. 31,) Aug. 2, | Aug. 9,/ Aug. 16; Aug. 23,; Aug. 30, 
ndav ASSETS | 1936 1937 1937 1937 1937 1937 
, t i is- Gold and English sterling | 16,004 16,007 16,007 16,007 16,007 | 16,007 
Vv at Date | Govt. Gold Coin Dis x g g... | 16, | , } 16,007 | 7 
Mi Debt and — and Bullion . counts & poe gy ming Other coin, bullion and cash | 6,601 | 5,226 5,347 4,793 | 4,970 | 5,227 
erage Securi- | * ag and Reserve | ~ gl Advan- | * ag the * Pro- Money at short call—London | 19,155 | 33,091 | 33,337 | 33,264 | 33,384 | 34,236 
ties es Ratio es ces | les portion Short-term loans ne 6,360 3,095 213 3,241 3,563 | 3,273 
Securities | 75,154 76,587 | 58 76,587 | 76,587 | 76,996 
— i 1 t Z | % "i Z i i | i % Discounts and advances ...... 8,727 10,830 | 10,674 10,505 10,282 | 10,401 
* ace | | | | f ; LtaBiLitigs i ents - cae _ ae 
rage Aug. 11 | 198,139 | 1,852 | 327,628 | 5048 | 111,130 | 5,907 | 20,340 | 29.761 | 19% Pend \esued ............. | Set Set eet “ose | 47,038 | 47,534 
, * 18| 198,482 | 1,505 | 327,776 | 50% | 107,137 | 6,187 | 21,629 | 36,801 | 23% ee gold ... | 7 ae | ateee 6 eee 5S staan | eatuae | 29753 
= 25 199,311 | "679 | 327/861 | 50%, | 108,837 | 4,318 | 19.643 | 39.594 | 2541 ww ere Se ecdasteiccterecenrtnteasteseetiectncmedenoaeteaae 
. d, Sept. 1) 199, 287 703 _ 327,960 | 50 #5 109, 275 | | § 368 | 20, 755 _ 37 ,651 | 24 ’ f i 
mr : : ie : RESERVE BANK OF NEW ZEALAND.—In ¢’s (000’s omitted) 
: 4 32 ”) , W oe aa 2 oa 
2 Y ’ Aug. 24, Aug 2, Aug. 9, Aug. 16, Aug. 23, 
10-7 BANKERS CLEARING RETURNS Assets | 1936 1937 1937 1937 1937 
, 2 ; Gold . 2,801 2,801 2,801 2,801 2,801 
; a - LONDON (000’s omitted) Sterling exchange ... | 19,799 20,876 20,153 20,399 20.631 
) 10°88 mien : . . — ~ Advances to State 47 4,513 4,584 4,877 5,004 
0-45 ; nvestments 2,038 2.906 2,906 2'906 2.906 
) 5:99 | Town | Metropolitan Country | Total caves T TABILITIES one =e 2508 7 
) 30 ; 5 r : 3 i * —_ notes. 10,985 12,630 12,601 12,633 12,779 
Yemrand liabilities :— 
1937 Government.. 6,354 6,725 6,613 6,475 6.206 
ae January 1 to August 18 ...... 24,040,027 1,397,307 2,424,284 27,861,618 Other ; 6,210 10,361 91823 10.459 10.943 
Week ended August 25 ...... 550,102 34,203 61,611 645,916 Ratio of reserves to sight : 
Week ended September 1 ... 649,419 34,953 61,194 745,566 liabilities 96-0 79°7 79:19 73: 5% 78-3% 
Total to date, 1937 ............46. 25,239,548 | 1,466,463 2,547,089 29,253,100 BANK OF CAN ADA.—In $ s (000° s omitted) 
Total to date, 1936 .............. 22,127,164 1,345,214 2,312,189 25,784,567 — 7 mI - a On 
+ 3,112,384 121.249 | + 234,900 | +3,468,533 Aug. 26, | Aug. 11, | Aug. 18, | Aug. 25, 
Increase or decrease in 1937 141% 9/0? 10°24 13.5% ASSETS 1936 1937 1937 1937 
a ° = 2% - oI Reserve, of which , winavi 208,383 204,182 205.9564 209,006 
" aan ee ee a+ Gold coin and bullio 79.512 79,476 79,5074 7 ‘ 
1 Total for year 1996 ............ 35,039,356 2,039,620 | 9,537,598 | 40,616,574 cold coin and Dullion acraas | tcmaes | cannes’ | Gace 
| Total for year 1935............... | 92,443,575 | 1,887,112 | 3,229,064 | 37,559,751 Liasiities ee er a se 
e Increase or decrease in 1936 { —— O% + ag 1? + ane Manse 4 Note circulation ee 104,559 142,865 144,177 146,396 
- eo ° _ <n Deposits : Dominion Government ...... 29,727 22,181 26,203 26,365 
. Chartered banks 183,534 174,261 172,245 176,421 
, ati serves tc tes and depos 
PROVINCIAL (000’s omitted) ae seme to notes and deposit uti vee pai acini 
i eee _ tee °o o ‘/o 
| _ + Amer i 
: 5 Ag rate Totals 
eek ended rot , ~ . T on ho 
, — choo ied) January 1 to SOUTH AFRICAN RESERVE B. ANK. —In £’s (000’s omitted) 
ee August 28 n Aug. 28,; July 30,; Aug 6, ; Aug. 13, Aug. 20, Aug. 27, 
I rrr ASSETS 1936 1937. | 1937 | 1937 1937. | 1937 
meen Dass Gold coin and bullion ......... | 22,930 22,701 22.701 22,701 | 22,703 22.942 
a 1936 1937 1936 1937 I : , 1936 1937 Bills discounted: Foreign ... | 8,595 | 4,930 5,105 5,395 | 5,490 |} 5,490 
' | | Investments...... 1,734 | 1,729 | 1,729 1,726 | 1,726 | 1,726 
re mnmenenenn ge neg eigenemne enn eneree Other assets 11,477 | 11,446 | 10,928 | 10,879 | 10,370 | 10,775 
‘ / 4 4 % f / N e LIABILITIES | : = 7 095 | > £1C cor -; . 
3IRMINGHAM. 1,987 | 1,914 | 9,584 | 9,116 | — 4:8 88,889 | 90,711 Notes in circulation .. | 15,051 | 17,095 | 16,519 | 15,674 | 15,089 | 16,064 
4 BR AD dF RD 937 1/242 3/662 4121 412-5 33,120 36,412 Deposits : Government i 1,778 1,565 1,479 1,731 2,202 1,872 
I 1,158 | 1141 | 49952 | 5,017 | + 1-3} 43,394 | 43,856 a nape nel ae) See | ee | See | eee 
5\383 | 4,316 194,587 | 198,702 Ratio of cash reserves to | | 5 | 
714 813 3.293 3.638 110-4 27956 31.500 _liabi abilities to public E | 53-8 ' $7-3% | 38-7 56-1° 57 7% 57-6% 
7 38 3,47 3,3 — 3:7 | 91,907 34,989 
| S| Se) Sl ol ace | sees ~ RESERVE BANK “OF INDIA. —In ene (000’s omitted) 
5783 | 6.006 | 24.411 | 26153 | + 7:1 | 207,965 | 242,508 ee ee Aug. 28, , Aug. 13,) Aug. 20,) Aug 27,_ 
8,397 8.784 41,284 43.974 + 6-5 | 342,969 378,983 ASSETS 1936 1937 1937 1937 
1203 | 1574 | 5524) 6483 | +17-3 | 44.669 | 50-407 Gold coin and bullion . | 44,42,17 | 44,41,51 | 44,41,51 | 44,41,51 ‘ 
: 1 432 372 1,967 1,916 - 2:5 | 17,418 17,904 Rupee coin : 67,52,85 59,99,15 60,65,77 61,20,35 
SH D 772 751 4,356 4,442 + 1-9 34,071 37,689 Balances abroad “ 3,30,44 15,96,86 14,56,51 14,43,14 
Sterling securities* 67,31,71 80,30,70 80,30,70 80,30,70 
018.100 28,064 | 28,172 | 105,142 110,933 + 5-5 |! 091,8 321/1,189,536 Indian Government rupee securities* 23,39,46 27 37,80 27,38,02 27,38,29 
si Investments ‘ 5,82,09 8,06,31 8,40,75 7,92,33 
271 4 ” ee es oo _ Se I IABILITIES 
“10 a Note circulation . | 1,62,15,79 | 1,80,90,17 | 1,79,10,13 1,77,89,04 
OVERSEAS BANK RETURNS Deposits : Government 6, 28,00 10,19,12 8,61,04 10,44,42 
“ A Banks ; 33,58,26 35,43,82 38,50,59 36. 84,81 
9 000.000 ‘ = : . 5 —_ od 5 te acess cee ret pe > : J , 
5 406,625 NOTE.—The latest return of the Bank of Turkey appeared in The Economist Ratio of gold and sterling to liabilities 00" 6 98° S'/o 98-6% | 585% _ 
: a oo June 26, 1937. Denmark, International Settlements, in August 14. * Held against notes. - 
625 stonia, Greece, Portugal, Reichsbank, Sweden, Switzerland and Federal rH Ep CE , : 
406,6- Reserve Reporting Members, in August 28. BANK OF FRANCE.—In francs* (000’s omitted) 
US, FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS.—In 8's (0000's omitted) vaaial oe) oa | ee | “os | oe 
a . dais 3S s | ) | YS/ ' 93/ 93/ 937 
U.S.F.R. BANKS Sept. 3, Aug. 12, ; Aug. 19, | Aug. 26, Sept 7 Gold* , 54,511,102 | 55,716,636 | 55,716,766 | 55,717,154 | 55,717,532 
£ - ; RESOURCES 1936 | 1937 1937 1937 | 1937 Advances on Gold Coin 1,231,60 1,099,156 1,099,156 | 1,099,156 1,099,156 
274,446 Gold Cer ates on hand | | Commercial Bills .. | 12,246,465T 9,877,662 | 9,485,878 | 9,178,188 9,505,145 
wp and d nthe Treasury} 8,334,036 | 8 832,400 | 8,831,950 | 8,831,950 | 8 831,390 Bills bought abroad | .231,130 | 880,696 880,696 | 880,696 | 880,696 
10tal reserves 8.615.540 | 9,150,080 | 9,145,120 | 9,150,240 9,134,570 Advances on securities | 4,262,996 5,229,295 | 4,665,007 4,472,333 | 4,239,235 
7 , ’ ’ | } | | ’ , 
sotal reserves 268, 880 306,900 | 303,050 | 308,860 | 294,240 Loans to State without | 
— Total bills discounted 8,600 | 16,700 | 18,290 | 18,700 | 23,720 interest : (a) general} 3,200,000 | 3,200,000 3,200,00€ | 3,200,000 3,200,000 
6, le. eos Bi i pen market 3,09) 3,070 | 3,070 3,08) | 3,080 (6) provisional | 9,161,332 23,878,127 | 23,878,127 23,878,127 | 25,218,126 
135s eee Tot hand 11,690 19,770 | 21,360 21,780 26,800 Negotiable B nds, | | 
,993,9 Ind advances | 28 520 21,040 | 21,010 20,930 | 20.780 Sinking Fund Dept. | 5,639,818 | 5,641,368 | 5,637,303 | 5,637,303 | 5,637,303 
ae Tot S. Govt. securities | 2,430,230 | 2,526,190 | 2,526,190 | 2,526,190 2,526,190 Other assets (exciuu- | | 
3,048,520 1 t l nd securities 2,470,630 | 2,567,000 | 2,568,560 | 2,568,900 2, 257: 3.780 ing forward exch.) 3,700,558 4,271,546 4,228,142 4,091,428 | 4,132,376 
rt, Total resources 11,748,490 |12,414,650 |12,471,970 |12,414,550 | 12,452,650 LIABILITIES 
sy ABILITIES | Notes in circulation... | 84,323,914 | 89,603,755 | 88,904,533 | 88,216,282 | 88,254,890 
= Fe eral Reserve notes in Public deposits ..... 1,523,243 | 2,338,713 | 2,242,785 2,204,098 2,251,318 
4 irculation | 4,020,920 | 4,228,040 | 4,238,390 | 4,234,680 4,260,600 Private deposits ..... 6,929,626 | 14,492,429 | 14,323,010 | 14,340,863 | 15,790,735 
e of excess member-| | Other liabilities | 2,408,217 | 3,359,589 | 3,320,746 3,393,141 | 2,825,275 
y reserves over re- | | Ratio of gold reserve | 
aa its : 5 1,960,000 | 740,000 | 780,000 760,000 750,000 to sight liabilities... 57°7% 52°3% 52:8% | §3-°1% 52:4% 
—_ vat mt r-t anK-—— } | ' 
—e - | 6,440,620 | 6,681,120 | 6,743,870 | 6,729,550 | 6,731,210 “© Based on franc at 49 mil _2, 1936, to July 22, 1937, andat 43 milligrams 
leposits | 107,240 | 252,690 | . 155,690 160,880 | 156,260 from July 29, 1937. t In “aE s. 5,172.091,000 Treasury Bills. 
51 S 6,827,410 | 7,260,930 | 7,239,630 | 7,246,690 | 7,224,020 : 
2 7] 1 in and surplus 302,750 | 305,870 L 305,889 | 305,870 | 305,940 
, 59 988 lities . 111,748,490 2,414,650 12,471,970 |12,414,550 12,452,650 a re 
a4 total reserves to | 
F.R. note | i 
505,104 Her uities combined ...... | 784% | 796% | 79:7% | 797% | 79-5% 1 i A , | 
<2 137 7 3ANKS AND | 
ae TREAsuRy ComBINED _ | | | | EST. t793 | 
a? ee 2 I URCES | | 
9 1,462547 Tress Cold Stock... |10,717,000 |12,497,000 |12,527,000 12,541,000 | 12,567,000 | , ee | 
®ank Cur * 2,502,000 | 2,573,000 | 2,577,000 | 2,577,000 2,585,000 | | 
ht eee ee LIQUEUR BRANDY 
Trea cag | 6,225,000 | 6,482,000 | 6,500,000 | 6,495,000 | 6,532,000 | j 
“th fedead Be | | ' ‘ 
4 3 an] meee =6sNCSCIVE | | 
—Sanks.......... - 2,482,000 | 3,893,000 | 3,828,000 | 3,844,000 | 3,875,000 ND BOTTLED AT CHATEAU DE COGNAC 
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THE ECONOMIST 


NAL BANK OF BELGIUM.—In belgas (000’s omitted) 





Aug. 27,| July 29 Aug. 5, | Aug. 12,1) Aug. 19, | Aug. 26, 
ASSETS 1936 1937 1937 1937 1937 1937 
BOR cinsasccnerenmmmenvnins 3,726,929 |3,642,431 |3,622,970 |3,601,374 |3,589,035 |3,581,930 
Silver and other coin 53,434 44,163 ; 40872 40,529 42,862 43,727 
PIII anssccnessenses 1,377,248 (1,376,376 |1,367,917 |1,361,404 11,354,909 |1,345,905 
ee ee 75,529 | 35,625 34,972 35,027 32,788 33,604 
LIABILITIES | 
Notes in circulatiun 4,479,071 '4,440,266 4,459,714 |4,442,431 [4,409,302 |4,404,744 
Deposits : Govt. ....... j 5,409 | 214,692 | 163,371 106 846 138,510 | 115,596 
Other 916.635 ' 627,719 | 627,726 | 673,119 ' 655,837 | 668,875 
NETHERLANDS BANK.—lIn florins (000’s omitted) 
| Sept. 24,| Aug. 2, | Aug. 9 4 16,| Aug. 23, | Aug. 30, 
ASSETS 1936 1937 193 193 1937 1y 
Gold 682.150 |1,265.883 |1,265,883 1,265,883 |1265883 1.284 ¢ 
Silver 21.625 17.843 18.518 19,693 19712 a 
Home bills d nted 24,898 12.987 12,924 13,086 12,908 12.944 
Loans i i Vanoes 
in current ount.. 129,502 186,670 179,604 18 177,458 179,759 
LIABILITI 
Notes in circulatior 781.367 860.778 831.747 3 109 ~ 98 853.085 
Veposits 8.434 646.739 669,192 ‘ ; 678,086 649,393 
BANK OF JAVA.—In florins (000’s omitted) 
A »! July 31,;A 7,,A 14 jA 1, jAug. 28, 
AssETS 19:4 1937 1937 | 1937 | 1937 | 1937 
Gold and silver | 107,540 | 133,670 | 133,670 | 132,500 | 132,510 | 132,510 
Discounts, advances and other} } | } 
investments } 72.060 78,060 | 77,790 | 78,426 78,790 80,380 
Foreign bills ... 3 5,500 4,350 4,580 4,480 4,740 
Other assets 11,560 | 63,030 | 71,020 | 68 »| 68 67,670 
LIABILITIES | | 
Notes in circulation i 157.000 1195 0 1.720 200 «0 198 640 198,700 
Deposits and bills pavable 5.000 | 72,420 | 72,780 | 70,200 | 72,040 | 73,190 
BANK OF NORWAY.—In kroner (000’s omitted) 
Aug | July 31, {[ Aug.7, | 16, Aug. 23, 
1936 1937 1937 1937 | 1937 
ASSETS | j | | 
Coin and bullion (gold | 
reserve coveccccoccccccs 118,866 118,84 118,842 118,84 118,842 
Balance abroad and foreign | 
ME cies titcaisceshachisecene 82,484 129,091 131,211 132,223 132,497 
Funds provisionally placed 
in gold, not included in 
the gold reserve............ | 76,248 | 70,33 70,331 70,331 70,331 
Norwegian and foreign | | | 
governments securities .. | 46,824 83,689 | 83,482 82 ) 84,312 
Discounts and loans ......... } 219,351 | 164,165 | 162,063) | 151,839 151,677 
LIABILITIES | 
Notes in circulation ........ | 379.770 | 423,638 418,546 | 417,645 | 416,775 
Deposits BR ictinnecnmendin ] $13 ! 92. 605 WISS } 89.969 91.651 





AUSTRIAN NATIONAL BANK.—In schillingst (000's omitted) 





ASSETS | \ 3, | July 31, 
Cash reserve 1936 1937 
Gold coin and bullion $2,695 243,028 
Other foreign exchange ..... 120,967 16,125 
Bills discounted 214.994 193,192 
Federal debt 624,444 620,152 
| 


LIABILITIES 
Notes tn circulation ...... weve | 
Deposits 


866.485 915.076 
j §4.463 251.358 


| Aug. 7, | Aug. 15, 

| 1937 °°] 1937 

| 243,040 | 243.048 
121,249 | 124,212 

| 193099 | 194°718 

} 620,152 620,152 

| 858.972 864,566 
$14,540 307 693 








Aug. 23, 
} 1937 

243,062 
| 130,540 
} 192,232 
| 620,152 


| 
| 


| 355.05 


825,319 





t 5,976-26 schilhngs = 


1 kg. fine gold, Dec. 31, 1936, and after. 


NATIONAL BANK OF HUNGARY.—-In Hungarian Pengo 


(000’s omitted 








ASSETS Aug. 23,) July 31,] A 7, | Aug. 15,] Aug. 23 
Metal reserve } 19% 193 | 1937 1937 193 
Gold coin and bullion 8.936 84.056 | 84.056 84.056 84,056 
Foreign Exchange 25,130 | 56,370 | 58,949 58,417 57,417 
Token money | 9248 | 6,625 6.118 | 6,108 | 6.488 
Inland bills, warrants and securities 1 465,928 | 398,351 378,997 375,622 | 379,387 
Advances to Treasury 93,554 | 111,600 | 111,485 | 111,485 | 111,485 
LIABILITIES | 
Notes in circulation 350,569 | 459.622 | 425,778 | 411,508 | 393,110 
Current ac nts, deposits, et 152,161 | 155,598 | 174,166 | 195,915 | 219,076 
Cash certificates Q5 85 92.901 92.90) 92.901 | 92,901 
Other liabilities | 163.624 | 160,207 | 162,448 | 152,876 | 152,940 
CENTRAL BANK OF ARGENTINA 
In paper pesos (000,000's omitted) 
| July 31,; May 31, ) June 15,| June 30,) July 151 July 31, 
ASSETS | 1936 19% | 1937 1937 1937 | 193 
Gold at hor 1,224 1,224 1,224 1,224 1,224 | 1,224 
Gold abroad and foreign ex 
change ‘ 105 62 33 344 328 320 
Non interest bearing Govern- | 
ment Bonds | 119 119 119 119 119 19 
Treasury Bonds 399 399 398 | 398 398 | 398 
LIABILITIES | | 
Notes 993 1.137 1,152 1,165 1,168 1,179 
Government deposits SH 135 135 120 129 120 
Bank dey t 315 163 427 437 406 406 
Certificates t J 
B s 349 4657 367 358 358 358 
Ratio of gold 1 foreign « | | 
‘ I ‘ ¢ | | 
bilities 88-1 an-5 9] 90-7 1 90-7 ")-2 


NATIONAL BANK OF CZECHOSLOVAKIA.—In Cz. K.* 


(000's omitted) 




















Aug. 23 July 31, Aug. 8, | Aug. 15, | Aug. 23, 
ASSETS 1936 1937 193 193 1937 
Ge 2,697,722 | 2,576,389 | 2,574,560 573,781 | 2,574,375 
Balances ( x 
cur y 3.517 347.645 354.706 351.75¢ 356.835 
Dis s . 518,524 | 2,267,870 | 2,221,000 072,427 76,889 
State notes cde ce 34,323 2,014,573 2,014,220 2,014,215 2,014,046 
] A S 
tes 1 lati 5,29 7 6.036 806 5.898.210 | 5,791,791 5.622.985 
754,180 296,249 447,073 407,161 31,747 
*} irst return sh wing tt s of devalu ti n, October 15, 1936 -_ 
NATIONAL BANK OF JUGOSLAVIA 
n dinar (000’s omitted) 
ASSETS cc A 8 Aug. 15 22, 
Cash reserve 1937 193 1937 
Gold at home and abroad 1,531,226 | 1,687,947 | 1,690,026 | 1,691,499 
Other foreign ex g 479,55 689,442 702,347 689,307 
Bills es against se V le 740 557.663 | 1.571.268 | 1.589.875 
l 1,651,286 1,651,674 {651,689 


Govern: 


advances 


LIABILITIES 


Notes in circulation 4,976,721 
Sight deposits 1,562,024 
Time deposits 50,000 


50.000 


5,732,588 
2,176,939 
50,000 


| « 


an 


666.146 


995,595 


t 


50,000 
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OF BULGARIA.—In levs ( 








Aug. 15, 
ASSETS 1936 
Gold holdings 1,606,955 
Balances abr and foreign 
curr ies 492.848 
Dis t vances 1,387,910 
Ady t e Treas 2,671,279 
LIABILITIES 
Reserves 1,243,7 
Bank notes in circulation . 2,361,794 
Sight liabiliti 1,997,67 


Der 


NATIONAL 


121,414 





July 23, 
1937 


1,799,107 


389.670 
1,095,370 
3,522 998 
1,212,526 
) 392,379 


3,144,459 


103,063 


, july 31, 
1937 
1,800,716 


389,982 
1,141,788 
3,522,998 


1,212,153 

2,543,389 

3,023,461 
103,063 





Aug. 7, | Aug. 13” 
1937 | 1937 
1,802,984 1,804 984 
412.820 | 333.857 

1,154,678 | 1,197 
3,522,998 3, 48 
1,212,147 | 1 

2 607,365 2 606.909 
3,021,923 | 2.9817 


103,063 103.06 























BANK OF ROUMANIA.—In lei (000’s omitted)+ 
= Aug. 14, | July 24, 31, 1a 
ASSETS 1936 1937 1937 lv3 
11.096.744 16.003.346 16,016,138 16,086,848 l¢ 
( 5.867.577) 6,131,406) 6,175,246) 6,331,883 
vi t $41,789 2,066,613] 2,061,515 2,054,213 
Tre c uinst 
l t 5,704,164 6,439,516) 6,449,975, 6,465,680 
i 5.6 5 4.618.628) 4.618.628) 4,868,628 4.S¢ 
LIA ES 
N $ } 35 26.275.930) 26,487,292 26,862,662 
Ut I 5 $8,368,507 12.942.853) 12,782,868 12,809,980. 12.787 
l t 5.046.453. 2.563.007) 2,590,506! 2,639,876 57 Ox 
+ Fi ret after N er 7, 1936, was November 14th. 
BANK OF POLAND.—In zloty (000’s omitted) 
Au ), J 20 J 31, {| Aug. 10 
A 936 1937 1937 1937 143 
Cx 366.208 425.384 4$°6,842 4°7.667 4°85 
Foreix a 9,212 8,319 29 932 31,467 
Bills di t 619.842 501,150 529. 998 517.035 
] ainst rities 120,296 6.980 25.465 306 4 
I sury ix 1 te 7,805 46,162 48,602 51,607 474 
™ ties 124,35 134,218 135,516 135,445 135,354 
tes ir I i 976.523 939,070 |1,018.954 981,715 155,97 
might hi t 193,053 282.660 230.220 274.414 SS, ] 
BANK OF FINLAND.—In F. Marks (000’s omitted 
Aug.22,; July 31 ,; Aug. 7, ,Aug. 14 Lu 
ASSETS |} 1936 1937 1947 1937 437 
Gold reserve 575.768 602,887) 602,869) 602,854 6 
Gold abroad not included in the gold | | 
reserve .. 37,003 37,003 37,003 
Foreign correspondents 1,106,968 2,046,859 2,076,081 2,085,799 2 
Foreign bills, bank notes, and coupons 91,882) 86,556 86,372 86,746 
Inland bills and other home loans 942,732)1,035,597 1 3,204 1,002,430 1 
Finnish and foreign bonds 504,722; 540,902) 540,325) 536,396 
LIABILITIES | | | 
Notes in circulation 1,424,267 1,840,860 1,846,707 1,831,451 1,8 
Government deposits at sight 55,817) 241,128, 291,886, 349,646 
Other deposits at sight .. 682,988) 991,448, 1,004,671 1,002,538 s 
Ratio of ordinary cover to liabilities at | | | 
sight 73°74 78°44 78 34 77°98 78:54 
BANK OF LATVIA.—In lats{ (000’s omitted) 
Aug. 24,; July 26,) Aug. 2,| Aug. 9, | Aug. It 
ASSETS 1936 1937 | 1937 1937 1937 193 
Gold coin and bullion ... | 46,426 77,469 | 77,471 77,473 | 77,473 | 77,4 
Silver coin 16,460 15.320 15,293 15,293 | 15,279 15,189 
Foreign currency | 9,463 39,577 |} 39,900 | 40,5 37 40,607 40 
Treas. notes and small change | 13,199 8,880 |} 8,852 | 9,205 8.859 7,889 
Short-term bills . 50,457 50,559 | 50,784 | 49,966 49,355 49.7 
Loans against securities. 70,292 68,252 67,487 67,564 | 67,852 69,594 
LIABILITIES } | 
Notes in circulation 33,549 | 46,975 | 47,261 | 46,336 | 46,573 | 48; 
Deposits .. 19,498 21,363 21,384 21,391 | 21,353 ; 21 
Current accounts 101,610 | 122,001 | 119,195 | 122,757 | 121,633 | 12 
Government accounts ... 45,490 | 60,172 | 60,849 | 60,529 | 61,816 
¢ Gold francs up to and including September 28, 1936, only. 
BANK OF LITHUANIA.—In It. (000’s omitted 
Aug. 15.) June 15,; June 30,; July 15,, July 31 
ASSETS 1Y3t 1937 1937 193 1937 
“a 61,631 65 76,649 76,655 76,656 " 
9,065 10,248 10,513 | 11,104 11,26 
I ig ‘ 8,442 2,240 | 2,495] 2,190 2,5 24 
I 64,745 79.855 $2,213 | 79,793 80.522 | 8 
Adv es 18,829 14,791 15,309 15,444 16,016 5 
Lia ITIE } 
Bank notes in cir 103,445 | 105,929 | 108,431 | 107,24 109,512 9 
t 40.833 62,264 53,942 54.276 60.399 62,3 
Le sits 11,908 18,129 27.053 24.978 23,097 «19 
BANK OF DANZIG.—In Danzig gulder (000’s omitted 
Aug. 15,, Mav 31,)| J 15,,; June 30,; July 15,; July 31 g 
ASSETS 1936 1937 1937 1937 193 ly3 
Gold coin and bullior 20,806 29,579 28,115 28,118 28,117 28,110 5 
Danzig subsid. coin 4,566 4,412 4,819 4,134 4,580 3,761 4,009 
Bala s ] ie 
foreign bills 10,094 2,229 3,67 3,09 2,405 1,958 ior? 
Discounts ... 14,063 12,91 l 51 13,025 13,794 13,517 * 
LIABILITIES 
Notes i 29,235 31,515 | 29,357 | 32,961 30,483 34,6 Q 
Deposits 9,254 | 13,164! 15,844! 12,120! 15,615 ! 11,135 1,4 























NATIONAL BANK OF EGYPT.—In £E (000’s omitted 


Banking Department : 
LIABILITIE 

CONN « -sucsencwanes 
Reserves cece 
Government 





Other GeEpositS  ....seseeee 

Other accounts ........... 
ASSETS 

ES TROOD  cccccecsionses 


Gold, silver, etc 
Money at call and short 
Investments 
Advances 
Bills 


Other a 


counts 


Note Issue Department 
LIABILITIE 





Ss 


> 
Notes issued oe 
ASSETS 
CIEE a asissimashihichaisnaeanann sie -saaewens , 
British Treasury Bills and bonds ...... 
British War Loan at par ...... 
Egyptian Government securities at 


market price 


1 sl, 
1936 
2,925 
2.925 
6,071 
} 149.456 
3,502 
1,156 
697 
1,063 
25,296 
Sod 
994 


S10 


SOU 
6,241 
44 


715 


500 


) May 31, | June 30, 3 
1937 | 1937 1904 
2,925 | 2,925 2,9=) 

2,925 2.925 2,909 
9.604 | 10,011 
19.432 18.455 S 
3,456 3,919 % 

| . 

| 1.289 | 1,344 1,0 

694 686 9 
1,058 1,458 
25,491 | 25, 24,5 
3,119 3, ow 
| 1,350 1,1 . 
ae 5,370 3,2 ae 
21,400 21,20 “U9 
6,241 6,241 6 ro 
- - 5 
5,944 5,708 "715 
7,/15 7,715 ee 
ne 7 1,504 
| 1,500 | 1,54 ase 





000’s omitted) 








st 
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BANK OF JAPAN.—In yen (000’s omitted) 






























a | Aug. 8, | July 17, | July 24,| July 31, | 
ASSETS 1936 | 1937 | 1937 | 1937 937 
CG oin and bullion ... . | 530,624 | 498,225 | 495,013) 488,437 | 467,534 
O oin and bullion..... veseseee | 67,970 | 57,315 | 56,750] 55,603 | 53,770 
Discounts ...... |} 539,603 | 474,408 | 483,446) 562,386 | 584,248 
Advances . seneanhen? 191,719 271,757 270,224) 271,940 275,480 
4 es on foreign bills ........... | 37,705 43,918 | 44,755) 81,814 99,084 
G ument bonds .......ceceesseees 453,138 730,404 698,971} 780,314 770,515 
LIABILITIES | 
Notes psdaedadaaiugecseial 1,248,535 |1,415,240 |1,447,406 1,579,961 [1,448,002 
e r td posits } 357.179 294,633 | 255.076) 270.696 | 364,772 
Ot I is s0d ‘ 55,262 | 65,465 | 59,582] 74,271 62,475 
Y ‘ 
MONEY AND EXCHANGE RATES 
LONDON MONEY RATES 
— ; 
Aug.26,|Aug.27,|Aug.28, |Aug.30,/Aug. 31, Sept. 1, Sept. 2, 
1937 | 1937 | 1937 | 1937 | 1937 1937 | 1937 
Bank rate (changed from % % % % % % % 
24% June 30, 1932) ..... 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 
Market rates of discount— 
60 days’ bankers’ drafts | H-f% | H-f | H-t%e | H-*% | H-* i-% | t-% 
9 GROMER’ GO. cccccvccsccece ti-te | ti-& | tH-*& 4-% | t-t®e | + ti-* 
6 EE GO. cisscivescccee | GO te 3 is ts-8 ta-8 tn- fs -8 
6 months’ do. .............. | §-t# it —t g- ik &-t §- tk i-t 
Discount Treasury Bills— 
I tabendustcsidanstans 3 th 3 43 43 th 3 
iu ccudinxaiesesain ts 43 $5 45 +4 th 5 
Loans—Day-to-day.......... ¢-1 +-1 4-1 4-1 $1 +-1 }-1 
OS eae +-1 +-1 ¢-1 4 +1 $1 $-1 
Deposit allowances: Bank 


Discount houses at call .... | 


At notice... 








> 
———- 
ee | 
ete 
——- | 


Comparison with previous weeks 





























| Short Bank Bills Trade Bills 
Le ans ee ar ee ae Re ead 
| 3 Months | 4 Months | 6 Months | 3 Months | 4 Months | 6 Months 
1937 % % 7 
Aug. 5 }-1 | t-te *-} t ik 2 2h 24-24 3 
» 12) gl a ts - - th 2 2¢ 24-24 24-3 
» 19) ¢! ih — ty is -% 8+ 2 -24 24-24 24-3 
» 2 + 1 ti — fe t-t &-+k 2 2% 23-24 24-3 
S 3-1 $4 - fs ts-# 8- ik 2-24 24-25 23-3 
LONDON RATES OF EXCHANGE 
I.—Spot Rates (Range of the day’s business) 
dar o | 
London on | : h. Aug. 27, | Aug. 28, | Aug. 30 A 31 = _], | Sept. 2, 
. 1937 1937 1937 1937 1937 1937 
; per’ 
New York, $.. | $4°86§ 4-97]-98} 4-9 ) 4-96-97 4-96}-973 4:96} 96} 4-9 vs 
Mont: .$ 4°86% 4-97} 9s} 4-9 173 4-96-9 4-96$-97) 4-96) 964 4-96 GE 3 
Paris, Fr 124-21 |132 43-133 13 133 1323-43 [1323 132}4-} {1323-4 
Brussels, Bel. 35-00(a) 29-52-58 (29-48-53 29-41-49 946-51 (29-46-50 |29-45-50 
") 94 i-th 94 94 4 4 fs 94} a4 
Mi L. 92 464 94°65 94-5 94°37 94-371 94°37 4-37 
Zur Fr 25 223 (21-6 1 3-67 21-61-65 21 7 (21-61-64 1-59-63 
Att Dr 375 540-555 540-555 | 540-555 | 540-555 540-555 540-555 
He rs, M 193-23 5] 2253-226} | 2257 2253-2264 !225}-22 253-22 
Madrid Pt — 70-100(1), 70-1 70-10 70-101 1 70-100 
1 1, Pt. 25 2044 1) ‘ 70-004 71)-4) 70) «(0 - ed 
List Es 110 110-1103, 110-1102) 110-1103) 110-110g) 110-1) 111 
An | 12-107 9-014-03 |9-00}-02 8-99} +-OO-02 
9-0] 1 so 
20:43 12-36-39 12-34-37 12-33-38 12-35-38 ’ 
1 34 $4 
(c) 41-46 41-4 41-4 414-46} 4] 4¢ 4] 
34-583| 254-274 | 253-274 | 254-273 54-274 | 254-27 54-27 
>U > 27-82 244-25 24 i 24 53 24 ) 24£-25 
Prague, K §1644 |142}-} 1421-3 14 ; l4 12-142 
Dar 25-00 264-8 261-3 on v 26-26 G2 
Wi 43-38 | 261-3 26)-2 r 26 ot 26-26 
Rig 25+228| 249-253 | 243-25} | 24} S$ | 243-25] 44-25} 
B s , Lei 813-8 6BO-BR0O BBO-BR0) 660-6 680 8 ‘) 8 
Const'ple, Pst | 110 sale | 621s | ezie | zie | 621s | 6228 
628 628, 628 628 8 62 
Belg Din., 276-32 | 211-221 211 1 211-221 211-221 21 211-221 
Kovno, Lit. 48-66 29-30) 99-31) 29-30) 29-30) 99-34) 19 3) 
Sot ev. 673-66 390-420 390-420 39) 120 390-420 W)-42 390-42 
Tall E. Kr.| 18-159) 173-18} | 173-18} | 173-18} | 173-18} | 1 IS} | 17}-18 
0 Kr 18°159 19-85-95 19-85-95 19-85-95 19-85-95 19 19-85-95 
St Kr... 18-159 19-35-45 19-35-45 (19-35-45 19-35-45 19 $5 (19-35-45 
( gen, Kr.| 18°159'22-35-45 |22-35-45 (22-35-45 22-35-45 |22-35-45 |22-35-45 
Alex Pst.| 97% | 972-2 | 978-2 | 972-8 | 972-8 72 97 
Br. | Rup.|+ 18d. 183 18 18 . Me Is 18 ; 
Hong Kong, $ |+ 1444-158 (1444-154 | 149-15} | 149-158 | 14)-154 | 144-151 
x Yen +24-58d. 13$4)-14.4,133)-14 4, 13%)-14.4)13})-14 38h-144, 139) -14 
: Si 14-14] 14-14} 14-14} 14-14} 14-14} 14-14} 
Si $ + 28d. 284 } x i OR 4 i 28 ¥, } 8 x J | 
Bat 12-11 8§-98-9-02 8-97-9-01 8-97-9-01 8°96 3.9 8.951 99 
yw) a (>) 
Rio, Mil +5 899d. 3 f | 3-H I4—-bf 3 -Af su -kS 3 i f 
B. Aires 45d (16°50-56¢ 16-40-50¢ 16-39-45¢ 16-40-48 ¢ 16 -43-53g) 16-43-49 
: : i 454 16-12h | 16-12h | 16-12h | 16-124 | 16-14 16-1 
, $ 40 130e(! 130e(/ 125¢(! 125e(1 125 125 
M $ + sid. { 273-28} | 273-28} | 273-28} | 279-28} | 277-28} | 277-28] 
Lin 39 Bt 39 BF yl »42 *} 30 * 39 B*) 
ima 17-38 | 187-19} | 183-19} | 183-193 83-19% | 183-193 | 183-19 
Mex 9-76 | 174-18} | 174-184 | 174-18 174-18 17}-18} | 174-18] 
_ +24-66d. 24-24% 24-243 24-243 24-243 24-247 4-244 
, , S 26-40-40) 26-343 26-303 26°35 - |26-314-} (26-3 
29 7 39% Ms a 314 
B'ogkok, Babt t21-82d,| 22-22} | 22-22} 22-22)'| 22-223 | 22-02) 22-094 
ee 
Bis " 
e Pte uae Z T.T., except Alexandria (Sight); Rio de Janeiro, Lima, Valparaiso (90 days). 
Wesapeiel Pence per unit of local currency. ¢ Par 8-234) since dollar devaluation on 
tuary 1, 1934 § Par, 197-104 since koruna devaluation on February 17, 1934. 
: r to devaluation on April 2, 1935. (6) Official Rate. (c) Per cent. discount. 
$15. “st export ’ rate (f) Official rate is 4}d. sellers. (g) Official rate is 
ae Me (h) Average remittance rate for importers. Rate for payments to 
Aagl a < of England :—(#) For account Controller of Anglo-Italian debts; (j) under 


panish Agreement ; 


(k) under Anglo-Turkish Agreement ; 


(1) Nominal. 
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Il.—Forward Rates 


(Closing quotations) 


Aug. 30, | Aug. 31, | Sept. 1, 











Sept. 2, 

London on 1937 1937 1937 1937 
Per £ Per / Per / Per / 

t p) j t 

4 4-H % ¢ aS 1 é 
New York,cent. h-& | t-4 i-ti 
Lal | la-l& | 18-1 13-1} 

i i } i 7 

. s 1 | 1 

Pasig. £60 <ccccece: 1§-2} 1-24 1} 13-2 
3-3} 3-3} 13 7-34 

, / t tf ¢ 

1 Month 1-4 1-4 i+ | 1-4 Hs | 4 

Amsterdam,c’nt 2 «@ 18-14 | 13-1} 13-14 | 1%-33 12-1} | 18-1) 
2 a 25-2 | 2)-2 4-24 | 24-2 | 24-2 | 2-2 

F i | t (p) fs 
1 Month |3(p)-4(d))  Par—-1 |4(p)-4(d). 4(p)-4(d) AC P)-A(@)| ACP) Ad 
Brussels, cent .. 2 M(p)-4(d)) Par-1 | 1(p)-1(d Par | 1-1 l1(p)—I(d 
3 » 4(p 4 i Par-1 |! p)-l(d Par | 1-1 11(p)-l(d 

bp) (p / (p) f | ¢ 

1 Month | 14-1 | 13-1 1}-1 14-1 it 6} Be 

Geneva, cent... - « 23-1} 23-1} 24-14 23-12 23-1] 24-17 
8 » | 3h-2b | 3$-2h | 3)-2h | 4-3 3-2 | 33-23 

(p) Premium, i.¢ under spot.’’ (d) Discount, i.e. ‘* ove 


OVERSEAS BANK RATES 





Changed From To Changed From To 
0. 0 9, 0, 
o o 
Albania ......... Apr. 1,1937 6 6 | Oslo wo... Dec. 7,1936 3 4 
Amsterdam ... Dec. 2, 1936 24 2 UE Uicxxcaccwuen Sept. 2, 1937 4 3} 
POO. .nccccces Jan. 4,1937 7 6 Prague ec. Jan. 1,1936 3} 3 
a ee Jan. 14,1937 4 3 Pretoria ......... May 15,1933 4 34 
Belgrade ...... Feb. 1, 1935 6% 5 Tallinn ......... Oct. 1,1935 4 44 
Berlin ......... Sept. 22,1932 5 4 : : . f 5% 5(a) 
Brussels ; a 14,1935 2 2 Riga  ........000 Nov. 1, 193649 ¢ 54(d) 
Bucharest ...... Dec. 15, 1934 6 44 Rio de Janeiro.. May 31,1935... 34 
Budapest ...... Aug. 28, 1935 44 4 cai May 18,1936 5 44 
Calcutta ...... Nov. 28, 1935 34 3 BE. ic dacdannaten Aug. 15, 1935 7 6 
Copenhagen ... Nov. 19, 1936 34 4 Stockholm ...... Dec. 1, 1933 3 2 
Danzig -» Jan. 2,19387 § 4 Swiss Bank 
Helsingfors ... Dec. 3, 1934 44 4 ae Nov. 25, 1936 2 13 
Kovno .. July 1, 1936 6 5} RO wveveasecics Apr. 7, 1936 3-65 3-285 
Lisbon oe Aug. 11, 1997 4$ 4 i re July 10,1935 4 34 
New York Fed. Warsaw ......... Oct. 26, 1933 6 5 
Reserve ...... Aug. 26, 1937 1} 1 Wellington ...... Mar. 2, 1936 34 2% 
Madrid .......2. July 15, 1935 5% 5 DRONE dascackasias June 30,1932 34 3 
Montreal ...... Mar. 11, 1935 ; 23 





Central Bank of Chile.—Discount rate for member banks, 44%; discount rate for the 
public, 6%. (a) 5% applied to banks and credit institutions. (b) 5$% applied 
to private persons and firms. 
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AND EXCHANGE RATES 


and exchange 


NEW YORK MONEY 
The Irving Trust Company cables the following money 
rates in New York :— 


Sept. 2, Aug, 4, Aug. 11, Aug. 18, Aug. 25, Sept. 1, 






























1936 1937 1937 1937 1937 1937 
% % % % 
Call money ............ - ; 1 ¥ 1; 1 1 
Time money (90 days’ mixed coll.) 1} ie 1¢ 1; 1 1 
Bank acceptances :-— — — Selling Rates ———_——— - 
Members—eligible, 90 days ...... *”n - + + + + 
Non-mem.—eligible, 90 days a + + . + + 
Commercial accept., 90 days i 1 1 1 1 ] 
a ‘ i 5 
Rates of Excha Par Sept. 2,| Aug. 18,} Aug. 25,; Sept. 1 
New York on— Level 1936 1937 | 1937 | 1937 
London | ra ene | | | 
60 days ii 48666] 5-0187| 4-9837| 4-9737] 4-953 
Cable. — r{l 4 | New par 5-03} 4 99} 4-98} 4.9662 
Cheques ... L 8-239 5-0343, 4 9912) 4-9812) 4-964 
Paris cheques |Cents for 1 fr 6-63 6-584 3 7537; 3-7512 3:7387 
Brussels - Cents for 1 belga 23-54 {| 16-885 | 16 865 | 16-84 | 16-845 
Switzerland - Cents for 1 f ‘ 32-67 32-60 22 975 | 22-965 | 22-96 
Italy a Cents for 1 lira 8-91 | 7-87 | 5 26 5-26 5-26 
Berlin a Cents for 1 mark 40-33 | 40-23 | 40 235 | 40-21 | 40-175 
Vienna »  |Cts.forAustrt 23-82 | 18-87 | 18°89 | 18-88 | 18-88 
Madrid 3 Cents for 1 peseta | 32-67 | : é 
Amsterdam _,, Cents for 1 guilder | 68-06 67-92 55-19 55-19 | 55-16 
Copenhagen ,, J 22-475 | 22 28 22 24 | 2218 
Oslo ws Cents for 1 kroner | 45-37< | 25-30 | 25 08 | 25 04 | 24 965 
Stockholm “i 25:96 | 25 735 | 25-69 2° B15 
Athens . Dente ter os achma| 1-29} | 0-943] O 91} 0 914 | 0-91} 
Montreal * ents for Can. $1 |169-31 { 99% | 997} 100 100 
Yokohama “a Conts { rl yer 84-40 29:46 | 29 11 29 07 28 98 
Shanghai i Cents for 1 dollar 30. 25 30 40 30°25 30 00 
Calcutta i. Cents for 1 rupee 61-80 38 06 37 69 | 37 64 37 51 
Buenos Aires ,, Ce for 1 o 33 56 30-96 | 30-90 | 30 80 
Rio de Janeiro,, Ce for 1 milreis | 11-96 8:47 8°42 8-40 8-37 
SOUTH AFRICAN EXCHANGE RATES 
(Buytinc Rates Per £100 STERLING) 
| 30 days’ 60 days’ 90 days 
| S 
TT. Sight sight sight sight 
London on :— | 
Rhodesia £100 5 Oj £100 11 3] £101 1 3] £101 11 3 f102 1 3 
South Africa £100 17 lol 3 9 £101 13 9] £102 3 9 £102 13 9 
(SetuinGc Rares per £100 STERLING) 
I 
| Sight | Telegraphic 
London on :— c oo’), ‘ oe ¢€, 
Rhodesia 5 eee |} 9915 0 99 15 0 
South Africa ......... hicibiteh calebiniaalnicasii | 100 2 6 100 2 6 





CENTRAL AND SOUTH AMERICAN EXCHANGE RATES 


THE BaNnK oF LonDON AND SoutH America, Ltp., issues the following 
details relative to quotations for certain of the South and Central American 
exchanges. All these exchanges, with the exception of that of Bolivia, 
are related to the United States dollar, and the approximate sterling rates 
may be obtained by applying the dollar-sterling exchange rate :— 

Bolivia.* 


Commercial Banks’ “ free” selling rate was 120 bolivianos 


per £ on June 18th 


Colombia.* Sight selling rate 175-80 pesos per 100 United States 
dollars on July Ist This rate applies to holders of 
permits buying in the “‘ open ’’ market. 


Ecuador.* Official sight selling rate on New York was maintained up to 
July 2nd at 10-50 sucres per United States dollar. 

Guatemala. Sight rate on New York is maintained at 1 quetzal per 
United States dollar, but a commission of 1 per cent. is 
charged by the Banco Central for the sale of drafts. 

Nicaragua.* Sight selling rateon New Y: rk was Officially fixed at 2 cor- 
dobas per United States dollar on Mai ch 19th, 1937. 

Salvador. Sight selling rate on July 3rd was 2-51 colones per United 
States dollar. 

Venezuela. Sight selling rate on New York was officially fixed at 


3-19 bolivares per United States dollar on April 27th, 1937. 
* Exchange controls are operative in these countries. 


OVERSEAS DOMINION RATES 


COMMONWEALTH OF AUSTRALIA AND DOMINION OF 
NEw ZEALAND 





Australia and New Zealand 
on London*® 


London on Australia and 
New Zealand * 


























Buying Selling Buying Selling 
New : | 
| sans a Zea- New —_ New 
Australia ahead ea land | Australia | Zea- |)“ "| Zea- 
Mail)| (22Y 
| Mail) 
; | 
zz. =" co 125 |124 Pe 124 |125$ |1243 
Air | Ord. Air | Ord. Ord. 
Mail | Mail | Mail | Mail | Me il | Mail 
Sight 0.0.0.0... 1264 | 1268 | 1258 12 54 | }12 St 124 yy} 124 49/1244] 1234 1125/1244 
$0 days ......... 1268 | 1264 | 1254 | 1 ee 1244 124g | 1234 [1254/1244 
60 days ....... i 278 | 1268 | 1254 124} [1244 | 123 12541244 
90 days 127§ | 126; | 124 }123% | 1223 |125 4/1244 





* All rates (Australian and New Zealand) now based on £100.—LONDON 





GOLD AND SILVER 


The following statistics of imports and exports of gold and silver 
for the week ended September 2, 1937, are issued by the 
Statistical Department of H.M. Customs and Excise. 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF GOLD 


(Into and from U nited Kingdom) 








ry Ss } 
Import XI 
I Bullion® I I ° 
f 
I 4 544,283 
- c . 
I 51 I | i 
° 565 4,93 
I 
\ D l 
6” j 
a | 249,747 ss ae , ) 
84,347 | Belg 1,035 
ina | 590) | } | 1.120 1 R3 
i 1,125,172 | Swi d | 5,741 
Gern ‘ | 830,020 1¥Y via OL GLE 
Netherlands | 28,614 | China 210,000 | 
B 76,604 | States of 
I 82 i |} 546,347 
nit & ) } 
; 275 |J ’ 
rl / \ 
av | 
5142 | ~ 
f ; ? 
( r / - 
7 1 «21086 
| - 
c 4? 1 
Total 4,935,1 < , Total } 911,099 
) SU. 825 8 





IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF SILVER 





Imports I $ 
| | 
From | Bullion* C lo B ( 
| 
| & & 
Brit India | 15,135 4 » - Egyptian 
B 1 Guiana Z 1,3 
G ny | 2,755 \ l $ 
N ) B la 12,4 
B } 10,159 Ce 1.60 
t » 15 wed 5 
Fra 16,8 L 37 D 1'3 2 
c } | l Ge | l 8 
J 19,21 j 3 } 
( ( S 30 228 \ 
U.S.A 1 
( 16 
Total osoe' 64,362 |J 4#,208 Total 174,496 12,78 
\ $12 
* At current market value. +t Coin which is of legal t er in Unit k 
entered at face value and shown in valics. Other 1is entered at current mat 


GOLD MOVEMENTS: BANK OF ENGLAND 


1937 ARRIVALS £ 1937 WITHDRAWALS £ 
Aug. 27 Nil Aug. 37..... ; ; Nil 
28 Nil Sa Ni 
30 Nil » 30 Nil 
» a ; Nil ae Nil 
BS 0 chssieneh sas ; Nil Sept. 1 Nil 
a Nil we Nil 
Total Nil Total setae Nil 
Movement, Aug. 27 to Sept. 2, 1937 (inclusive) ... . Nil 


Movement during year 1936 £113,609,527 in 
Movement during 1937 (January 1 to Sept. 2, inclusive) £12,745,963 io 
Movement, April 29, 1925, to Sept. 2, 1937 (inclusive £167,312,687 
Movement, September 21, 1931 (gold standard suspended) ; . 

Be II sicnssscctunsnacarcnncneaee eRe aaeeawekehiesbaniiensbes . £190,458,915 


GOLD MARKET 


Messrs Samuel Montagu and Company write on September 1, 1937 :— 


The B: a of England gold reserve against notes amounted 10 
£326,406,625 on August 25th, showing no change as compared will 
August iSth In the open market a general demand absorbed 


£1,100,000 of bar gold offered at the daily fixing during the week In 
sympathy with the firmer tendency of the dollar, { trot 
the low level recorded last week, but continued to rule at al 

parity. The s.s. ‘* Cathay,” whi h sailed from Bombay on August 
carries gold to the value of about £270,000. The Southern Rhodesian 
output for July, 1937, amounted to 67,093 fine ounces as compa! 
66,330 fine ounces for "June, 1937, and 66,652 fine ounces for July, 1990 


prices recover 








SILVER MARKET 


There was more activity during the past week and prices 
sharply downwards under pressure of selling by the Indian bazaa: 
following reports of large shipments of silver from Shanghai to Hongkong, 
there appeared to be some m that this silver might be placed 
upon the market. Quotations had fallen to 19 4d. for 
August 28th, but subsequently the nervousness subsided 1 bed 
covering purchases brought about a recovery, prices to-day | 19jd. 
for cash and 19d. for two months’ delivery. The low rat tracte 


apprehensi 





support from America and shipments were made to New \ ae 
demand thus occasioned for spot delivery resulted in the cash ; 
being ee at a premium for the first time since March last—t! “a 


was }d. on August 3lst, but decreased to 4d. on September Ist. At @ 
moment the tone of the market is steadier, but the immediate out 
rather uncertain, depending largely upon the attitude of th 
bazaars. 
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Quotations for gold and silver are shown below :— 


Price of Bar Silver in Price of Silver 





ric . ; Sey . < 
I ~S Gold oe London per ounce standard New York 
37 é 
l = al . aaa per ounce 
Fine Ounce | of £ sterling Two -999 fine 


Cash Months 








ee ee Se 
l 
, d. | s. d. d, d. | 1937 Cents 
Aug. 26 139 7 12 2:07 | 195 198 
Oo 99 139 8 | 12 1-98 | 19} 19} Aug. 25 
” 98 13911 | 12 1-72 | 19% 19 to 
” 30 140 1 | 12 1-55 193 193 Aug. 31 45 
31 9912 «#6| «612 «1-93 | 193 | 19% inclu- 
Se 1 140 Of 12 1-59 193 19 t sive 
, 139 10°42! 12 1-77 19:490 | 19-458 | 
am $ 140 O} 12 1:59 | 193 | 198 | 
The highest rate of exchange on New York recorded during the period 
m August 26th to September Ist was $4-98} and the lowest $4:96. 


Statistics for the month of August, 1937 :— 


Bar Silver per oz. standard 
Cash ‘Two months’ 
delivery delivery 


Bar Gold 
per oz. fine 


Highest price ......... 20d. 20 Ad. 140s. 1d. 
Lowest Price ....ceeee 19 &d. 19 ¥d. 139s. 34d. 
Ree caccinavidntece 19- '8475d. 19 -8575d. 139s. 6-38d. 








OTHER STATISTICS 








DIVIDEND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


% or Stated in Cash 


Rate % per Annum, except where mark 


Total 
*Interim) Date of | Comparison 

Name of Company or Pay- with | 
+ Final | ment Last Year Latest | Previous 


Year | Year 












































| 
BANKS | % | % 
Bank of Australasia ............ | 3§%* | Oct. 1] Same . cou 4 ay 
Bank of Nova Scotia ......ccccecee | 3%® | | Same ‘a. 
National Bank of India won 18* Sept. 23 | Same ai | 
TEA AND RUBBER 
Batu Tiga (Selangor) Rubber ...... | 74%*) Sept. 10 | 24%* | 
Riverview Rubber .. | 4%* Sept. 15 23° 
Travancore Tea | 6%*| Oct. 1] Nil* 
MINING } | 
A J | 23%*% } Same | 
An Copy 50 ¢. p.s. Same | 
I | 10% #1] Sept. 14 74%* 
M Tin I )*| Sept. 16 10%* | 
Nu Mines (1¢ | 2/9 p.s.*| Oct. ¢ Same 
Malayan Ti 15°,*| Sept. 15 50," 
OTHER COMPANIES 
Anglo-Alpha Cement...........+++++++ Da hn HI sc First 5 
Antwerp Waterworks ay 4:%* i Same a | 
I eo ~~) Se I . | Same | 
I Drug } 24% | Sept. 30 | Same | 
Australia) | 2%*) Sept. 30 | Same 
Brown Brothers a aa 24%*| Oct. 1] Same a 
Control Systems... err 4°,* | Sept. 30 Same | ia 
try Gentlemen's Association | ... | Oct. 1 eee 74(t) } 10 
Det SS eae ee } ; | ; oad 203 163 
Du n Greyhounds ... . | §%* | Sept. 17] Same oa ‘es 
Freedman He nry) . , | First 10 
Fullers, Lt iMishtiteivvavconic | Se pa oer Same a bine 
Genatosan .............esesess stesso 1 ee Aas Same 35 35 
G e Safety Razor ............... 25 c. ps* ied Same 
Graig Shipping (Cardiff) ............ 5%*tt | Oct. 15 | Ist since 1921 
Grant (James) and Company....... ome Tks 3%* e2 ed 
Harvey, Nichols and Company ... bes | eas ase 10 10 
I t (Sir J. L.) and Sons.......... | } an ons 7(n) 5 
: ial Tobacco of Canada.. 7 10 c. p.s. Sept. 30 | Same 4 Jaa 
eee 10d. pst vee 10d. p.s.t 25 255 
Higgins | 33%* Same vis 
a M.S.) Coconut | 4%,*| Sept. 15} 
Lawrence (Frederick) | 10%*|Sept.30} Same ze 
Leigh Mills.......... al ; aus or 7tt 10¢ 
Leyland and Birmingham Rubber | 10%t aah 5%t 124 7 
um z and Company... | 8$%tT ées 64%T 12% 10 
IN cscovesstensisoxcinusincsnees care ae ah 8 8 
Shelby urne Hart ORE CO...0sscrcceeee | THY as” 4 Same see “is 
M Ma I | 74% *| | 
Nej W T ond ion (St. Helens } ) | 84* * | ee 2 ome 
ews Of the i. Rs | 12a%tt ‘= Same 20¢ 20t 
orth Eastern Electric .............. 24%* vas Same 
é 15%* }  Nil* 
é alcast SR | 224%t| 15%f 30 20 
) f n and Co. | 2" Sept. 30 | Same , Boe 
i s and Marles Bearing .... | 124%f oes a 20 15 
a : | ees ‘ 8 74 
Scottish Agricultural............. er = ad 44 34 
Second Alliance Trust. | 11%f a 9%t 20 18 
sheffield Forge and Rolling Mills |... ss ve 20 10 
e rican Clothing Industries | Oct.6 | First 54 sa 
South African Woollen Mills |} 12$%t|_ ... a | 22 
© 4own Motor Services.......... 5%* | Sept. 30} Same 
pe UNI acs ctssgsssschcives | 6* (s) a Same i 
Stone (J. & F.) Lighting, etc..... 114%t(s)} 17}(s 12} 
genni rs 10% +] Oct. 5 | Sh%t i 11 
+ omclitte Coal Distillation .......]  . Ba ex 50. 25 
I ment Trust ............... | 3§%t] ... | 3%f 5} 5 
Iniplex iry Meat 4%%| . 
ss Bottle. aes | 34° * s) 24%* ie j ee 
South) Ord. ...... | 3$%*(a)| Sept. 30 | Same 
deferred ........ | 3$%*(a)| Sept. 30 | Same 
: nduits 20° *) Sept. 30 | 
Wass > pway and Engineering | 4%* | Sept. 1 | 3%* a 
weet \Jonn) and Sons (Veneers) | 3%* | Sept. 7 | 











African sco". &_ larger capital. t Free of Income Tax. (a) Free of South 


* al T ax Dividend to be paid in South African currency. 


1 nus 5s. shares did not rank for the interim payment of 5d. per share. 
ree of South African Income Tax. (t) Paid on reorganised capital. 
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BANK OF AUSTRALASIA.—Interim dividend maintained at 3} per cent. 


BRITISH EMPIRE FIXED TRUST (Comprehensive Series).—Coupon No. 7 
will be paid at rate of 3:2d. per sub-unit. 


FIRST PROVINCIAL FIXED TRUST, LTD. (‘‘ Reserves "’ Series).—Third 
distribution on Series ‘“‘ Reserves” Certificates, payable on September 15th, will be at 
the rate of 5-537625d. net per sub-unit, including 1-041375d. net per sub-unit, amount 
realised on sale of bonuses, etc. 


GENATOSAN.—Final ordinary dividend 20 per cent., making 35 per cent. for 
year as before. 


SIR J. L. HULETT AND SONS.—Net profit year to April 30, 1937, £97,500, after 
£107,500 to depreciation and reserves. Net profit a year ago was £66,858 after providing 
£45,446. Ordinary dividend raised from 5 to 7 per cent. 


LEYLAND AND BIRMINGHAM RUBBER. Final dividend 74 per cent., also 
bonus of 24 per cent., making for year 12$ against 7} per cent. 


QUALCAST, LTD.—Final dividend of 12} per cent. ac tual, less tax, with cash bonus 
of 10 per cent., making 30 per cent. actual, less tax, for the year. This compares with 
a total of 20 per cent. last year; also the capital has been increased by £25,000. 


RANSOME AND MARLES BEARING.—Record dividend of 20 per cent. for 
year to June 30, 1937, compared with 15 per cent. Net profits have risen by £49,542 
to £166,351. 


SECOND ALLIANCE TRUST.—Final ordinary dividend 11, compared with 
9 per cent., making for year to July 31, 1937, 20 against 18 per cent. 


TIN COMPANIES INTERIM DIVIDENDS.—\Three tin mining companies 
have announced increased interim a Southern Malayan Tin is paying 15 
compared with 5 pr The payment Bang: spallnd eg op per cent., compared 
with 10 per cent. and + Mines cre distributing 10 ag 74 per cent. 





UNITED GLASS BOTTLE.—Interim dividend increased from 2} to 3} per cent. 
)2 >. 


paid on a capital increased from £500,000 to £1,117,022 


WALSALL CONDUITS.—Interim dividend of 20 per cent. is to be paid on 
ordinary shares 


WALLSEND SLIPWAY AND ENGINEERING. — Interim ordinary dividend 
increased from 3 to 4 per cent. 

KETTON PORTLAND CEMENT COMPANY.—The final dividend on 
the ordinary shares is 7} per cent., making a total of 12} per cent. for the 
year. The total for the preceding year was 10 per cent. 

UNITED TURKEY RED.—Although trading results for the half year 
to June 30th show a loss, the directors have decided to pay a dividend 
on the 4 per cent. first preference shares, and to pass the dividend on the 
5} per cent. second cumulative preference shares. 


MODERN MACHINE TOOLS.—An_ interim dividend of 7} per cent. 
(the same as a year ago) is payable on September 18th. 


JONES AND HIGGINS.—An interim of 3} per cent. (the same as last 


year) will be paid on the ordinary shares in respect of the year ending 
February 20, 1938. 


Our 
Information 
Service 


The Intelligence Branch of The Economist 
has been enlarged to meet the growing 
demand for economic and statistical infor- 
mation. A special feature of the Depart- 
ment is the preparation of regular or 
occasional reports, on request, for business 
men and industrialists anxious to keep 
abreast of all developments which may 
affect their branch of activity. [Tees are 
proportionate to the work involved. 


Enquiries should be addressed to the 
Intelligence Branch 


THE ECONOMIST 
8 Bouverie St., London, E.C.4 
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COMMERCE 


SURVEY OF COMMODITY MARKETS 


Tue erratic movement of the prices of primary products this 
week reflects the prevailing uncertainty brought about largely 
by unfavourab le political developments abroad which have 
arrested the upward movement of quotations a few weeks ago. 

Copper, lead, spelter and tin all registered a slight decline 
on the week. In contrast, quotations for wolfram and 
antimony, which are normally obtained in substantial quanti- 
ties from China, jumped ahead on fears that the Sino-Japanese 
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AND TRADE 


conflict might lead to a reduction in the supplies of these ty 


materials. The markets in vegetable oils and oilseeds wer 
dull, while rubber remained depressed at the lower level 
prices. 


The movement of quotations for wool and cotton 
striking contrasts. The new wool selling season in Australia 
opened with a brisk demand at firm prices, while quotatio; 
for raw cotton dipped to still lower levels on the announ 
of the United States Government’s loan policy, discussed 





SHORTER COMPANY COMMENTS 


APPOINTMENTS AND PERSONAL 





Manufacturers Trust Company, New York, announces the appointment 
of H. W. Auburn as European Representative. Offices were opened on 
September 1, 1937, at 1 Cornhill, London 

Mr St t C. Sheppard has been elected chairman of Agar, C1 and 
( | , in ‘ to Mr William A. Agar, who will remain on the 

rd; Mr Charles Hendry and Mr Walter Woodbine Parish have joined 
the! ird to fill wanci and Mr Jar Asher I eae 1 elected a directo! 

im 3. OD 1 Pollock has been elected ] i of British Oxygen 
( inv and MrS.. J. L. Hardie h { elected in Sir Alexander 
S t, K.B.E., has be ippointed a direct 


urance Societv 


from 


Septe 6. 1937. y it N lelephone 
Holborn 7612 

Mr | »h Gore has be iy nte direct f WI Drumn 1 and 
( i and of Municipal General Securiti 

Mr N. H. .Dix las been apy ited se eta ind chief accountant of 
the Standard Motor Co., Ltd 

be Cc, aA a 2 ee ‘ at 

First l 1 1 ¢ i I lru inn t 
Mr R i Coit has been elected en f the boards of the 
( pan 

Mr R. Hugh R ts ha es is the boards of all 
Sé ities Corpora L.td., and Gambrell’s Radio Communicati d 





MISCELLANEOUS 
PRICE BROTHERS AND COMPANY. Operating earnings for veat 


to March 31, 1937, were $1,789,316 against $675,324; net loss $2 


compared with $1,595,625 1 





DEBENHAMS, oeD. Profit for year to July 31, 1937, ar ted t 
727,896, an incr £21,450. Net profit after inte t £22,491 high 
t (580.754. ls resery 450,000 is bef re Carry t Va j raised I \ 

£47,587 to £229,758. Ordinary dividend raised from 16; to 20 cent 








WIGGINS TEAPE AND COMPANY (1919). — profits for t 


juarters ended June 30, 1937, are estimated at £212,123, an u 
£20,520 over corresponding period of 1936, Balance ‘ine I 
dividend, £130,249 against £109,367, 

BRITISH OXYGEN COMPANY.—The company has ac 


controlling interest in the Odda Sine 


of carbide 


DANZIG 7 PER CENT. TRAMWAYS LOAN 1928.—The Cou 


of Foreign Bondholders announce that, in order to conform to the tr 


ltewerke A/S of Norway, manui 


ment ace led to other loans, the reduced rate of interest on the Tramw 
loan shall not operate until after the payment of the next cou] 
October Ist at the full rate. 


PLATT BROS.AND COMPANY (HOLDINGS).—The Sh 


Protection Association, in a circular letter dated August 30th 


preference holders, say they consider that the prepenee for th 
arrangement (discussed on page 439 of The Economist of Aus 28 
are inequitable, and holders are advised to vote against the scheme, wi 
is to be considered at meetings on September 15th. 

ANGLO-ALPHA CEMENT.—Néet profit £91,177 for year to June 30t 
the first since amalgamation with Atlas Cement of South Africa. Af 
ordinary dividend of 5 per cent. absorbs £41,929. To reserve /40,0 


Carry forward £30,784. Balance 
486,918. Cash £80,509, Cr 


sheet she 
editors £78,348. 


ws stocks 


at £51,265. 





NEWS OF THE WORLD.—\Total profits for year to June 30th, 1937 
£430,851, compared with £409,995, To income tax £68,420 against (60,14 
depreciation £40,000, as before; emplovees’ fund, £7,179 aga £7,072 
Net balance £315,252, an increase of £12,519. Ordinary divi ler id 2() 
cel for vear as bef fo reserve £100,000 as before. C: 

430.765. an ase of £9.252 . 

TRINID AD PETROLEUM DegveELopMENT Company, Ltrp.—Production for 
May, 171,727 barrels; deliveries for May (including purchased oil), 136,883 
barrels; Production for June, 106,901 barrels; deliveries for June 
including purchased oil, 144,118 barrels Production for week 


July 3rd, 8,419 barrels. General strike in 
the week; work gradually being resumed. Production for the week ed 
July 10th, 28,614 barrels. Production for the week ended July I7t! 
32,550 barrels. Production for the week ended July 24th, 30,848 barrel 
Production for the week ended July 3lst, 30,213 barrels. Pp 


Trinidad continued thi 
































HARVEY NICHOLS AND COMPANY. profit for vear to for July, 129,469 barrels; deliveries for July, including purcl 
July 31, 1937, £129,565, an increase of 18735. To reserve 10,000 as 148,286 barrels. Production for week ended August 7th, 30,738 
befor Issur expen es written off £26,874. Ordinary dividend maintained Production for the we ek ended August 14th, 32,876 barrels. P 
it 10 per cent. Carry forward increased from (27,086 to £29,777. for the week ended Augus t2ist, 31,423 3 barrels. 
SUMMARY OF COMPANY PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNTS 
|Net Profit \| Appropriation || Corresponding 
. | After Amount || - - |] Period Last 
Balance is ¥ ‘ j Di rid nd | 1| Year 
; Year from Payment | Available sitenasea Carried to| a adel 
Company Ending Last | of for a | a . | Reserve, lance || : 
S : Deben- Distri- || Prefce. Ordinary — |? 3alance ill : +8 
| Account pn alien & ad .|Deprecia- | Forward Net Divi- 
Interest Amount! Amount | Rate | Som, ae. | | a poe 
/ / / / d ae £ 0 
Financial, Land, etc. 
Industrial Finance and In- 
vestment eekakie .... | June 30 15,887 95,307 111,194 32,500 20,000 2 48.218 10,476 73,611 , 
Percy Bilton Investme nt ... | June 30 1,731 6,423 8,154 3,025 1,950 64 916 2,263 5,518 54 
Strand Electric Holding July 11 1,292 10,254 11,546 8.682 10 uae 2 864 8,307 S 
Textile 
Leigh Mills Company...... July 31 8,107 17,521 25.628 1.240 16,863 73+ si 7,525 98.138 10° 
Other Companies 
Armstrong Shock Absorbers June 30 761 12,007 12,768 sa 11,297 20 cen 1,471 27,245, 20 
SORORE SSERWIODB: sicccesossicens June 30 13,330 277,694 291,024 32.000 143,750 25 100,539 14.735|| 245,476 29 
“News of the World ”’ ...... June 30 21.514 362 441 383,955, 126,000 80,000 20 147,179 30,766 349 SO 20 
Stone (J. & F.) Lighting, etc June 30 3,431 86,643 90,074 9 628 53.812 173 20,850 5 784 43.683 123 
United Indigo and Chemical | June 30 16,291 10,763 27,054 6,750 3,938 74 16,366 8,417, % 
+ 


| 





Free of income tax. 
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tion for 
136,883 
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rleaf by our Manchester correspondent. Current quotations 


for raw cotton are substantially lower than a year ago. 


[he wheat markets have been spared from any further 
ks. Liverpool prices showed little change on the week, 
sugar quotations continued to drift downwards. 
Demand for tea at the auctions in London was again active 
it firm prices, the international export restriction scheme 
ing been prolonged for a further period of five years. 


it raw 


In the United States, prices of staple commodities took a 
further downward plunge. Thus, Moody’s index (December 31, 
1931 = 100) declined from 197-0 to 192-9 during the week 
ended last Wednesday, compared with 205-5 a month ago 

183-4 on the corresponding day last year. 


COAL 


SHEFFIELD.—Holidays and a continuance of trouble at some pits 
tends to hamper supplies to some extent. On the inland market, industrial 
jemand is very strong with supplies fairly steady. There is a shortage of 

juality smalls for coking. Some fe vival of demand for house coal is 
the better demand being attributed to the imminence of the 
ration of winter prices. On the export market washed singles and doubles 
etter request and there is every likelihood that higher prices will 

in the near future. 


Cokes are very firm and stocks are on the light side. Furnace qualities 
ire prominent and the inquiry for graded coke for central heating shows 


t nt. There is a general expectation that shortly higher prices 
will rule and in consequence there is not much forward selling. 


tee ASTLE-ON-TYNE.—Whilst there is a little weakness in the 





Northumberland prompt position for large steam coals due to the difficulty 
in securing tonnage, all other sections of the North-East coal market are 
firm. The Durham section is particularly strong. Gas collieries are now 
working regularly and there is the continued firm demand from the home 
and export markets for all classes of coking coals. Bunker classes for 


ships’ own use continue in good demand, Patent oven coke is becoming 
arce under the strong demand of the home trade. 


GL ASGOW.—Prices are well maintained, but in one or two directions 
a slowin down | in the movement of fuel is noticeable. Contract business 
; the shipping collieries with a good outlet, but the quiet conditions 
buying of late now appear to be having some effect, the result 





t 1at supplies for new prompt orders are more plentiful than for 
m ne. A shortage of tonnage is also an influence. The reaction of 
these conditions on the home market is seen in the stocks at colliery 


sidings, which result in a stringency in the waggon position. Industrial 
equirements remain heavy, but still leave fuel available for further 
iness, while the expansion in demand for domestic coal has not yet 
ide much headway. The concessions of Is. 6d, to 2s. per ton granted by 
producers for summer trade in house coal have now been 





inarKsnire 


¢ ARDIFF.—There has been little change in the state of business or 
e level of prices on the Cardiff coal market during the past week. 
he in provement in the vate of trade is being maintained. Although 
I transactions are comparatively few, collieries are being regularly 
{ on the strength of their contracts. The provisional returns of 
ibroad during August give a total of 1,089,222 tons for 244 
ng days, compared with 1,472,033 tons in 27 working days in July, 
964,231 tons in 24$ working days in August, 1936. Quotations for 
pplies are very firm, and a number of colliery companies pro- 
: certain sizes of anthracite and dry coals suitable for central heating 
es have entered into an agreement fixing delivered prices in the 
ind other zones. Under these voluntary arrangements, which are 
perimental pe riod of nine months, the allowance to factors is 
. per ton. The joint audit for the three months ended July 
inpared with the previous three months, an increase of 9°17d. 
‘average pithead proceeds, but owing to an increase of 10d. per 
ages cost and of 0-69d. in costs other than wages, the certified 
fit was only £78,298, or 2d. per ton, which compares ‘with a profit of 
£13 35,886, 3-52d. per ton, in the previous three months, and a loss of 
556d. per ton, in the corresponding quarterly period last 
. the heavy increase in wages cost, absorbing the whole of the increase 
i proceeds, is due to the recent advance in wages. Compared with a year 
t verage earnings per man shift worked show an increase of about 

ft, and now average nearly 10s. 6d. 
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IRON AND STEEL 


LONDON. The weekly report of the London Iron and Steel Exchange 
that there are signs of increased activity in the iron and steel 
the close of the holiday season approaches and that greater 

I ire is being exercised by the consuming industries to obtain supplies. 

ne n remains difficult as the producing firms have sold their output 
mainder of this year. 


pig iron department the position has slightly improved and, with 

i shipments of ore, more furnaces are being put on the produc - 

tite, Supplies of basic iron, also, appear sufficient to meet 

pl t needs of the steelmakers. There has been an easing in the 

I foundry iron from some branches of the consuming trades; 

been more than offset by the expansion in the requirements 
.cpartments. 


te 


of semi-finished steel is still acute, and although increased 
Continental semis are reaching some districts, they are not 
entirely to relieve the shortage. More regular deliveries of 
are arriving at the consuming works and the position seems 
Ving, 


for finished steel is still in excess of supply, in spite of the record 

ind consumers are endeavouring to place orders for delivery 

rhe tendency, however, is for the manufacturers to adopt a 

ative policy with regard to such far forward business, owing to 
ngeste ed's State of their books. 


MIDDLESBROUGH.—Shipments of pig iron from the Tees during 


August amounted to 10,120 tons, or double the quantity shipped during 
July. It is noteworthy that parcels have been sent to overseas destinations, 
such as Finland, Netherlands, Belgium, France, etc. These shipments 
were made chiefly during the local holiday period, when the demand from 
the home foundries was very much reduced. Shipments of manufactured 
iron and steel from the Tees during August amounted to 41,345 tons 
compared with 50,195 tons during July. 


Autumn demand for all classes of material is strong, and although output 
is being maintained at a high level, deliveries are in certain cases still in 
arrear. 

Pig iron prices are unchanged. Deliveries under current contracts are 
now being resumed to home users, and it is hoped to release further 
quantities for export. Foundry and hematite pig iron producers are almost 
fully booked to the end of the year. Producers of semi-manufactured steel 
are faced with increasing demands from re-rollers. Finished steel output 
is practically all sold, and prompt business is therefore impossible. 
Deliveries can only be undertaken for forward dates, and at prices then 
ruling, 


Foreign ore imports are well maintained, the quantity imported into the 
Tees during August being 185,600 tons, against 199,600 tons during July 
Chartering has now been resumed from Bilbao, and a cargo of ore has 
arrived at an East Coast port during the last few days. Coke is very firm 
at 40s, per ton, delivered at furnaces. Scrap is in good aed at fixed 
prices. 


SHEFFIELD.—tThe holiday period, while giving iron producers an 
opportunity of making up delivery arrears to some extent, did little or 
nothing to help in the accumulation of users’ stocks. Makers of forge and 
foundry pig iron are still unable to accept new business on any scale, most 
of them being fully booked to the end of the year; in fact, contract renewals 
are about the only form of business at present. The demand for basic pig 
iron is unabated, but it is almost impossible to place fresh orders. The 
position with regard to hematite shows little change, though supplies of 
East Coast mixed numbers appear to be rather less restricted. Not much 
West Coast hematite is on offer. Makers of finished iron are being hindered 
by the lack of material and cannot accept all the business on offer. 


In the steel market it is becoming increasingly difficult to place fresh 
orders and no fixed date of delivery is promised. Supplies of billets from 
the Continent have done little to alleviate the demand, which is insistent. 
The distribution difficulties in the case of structural steel will possibly 
be straightened out now that the scheme for regulation is in operation. 

The iron and steel scrap market is very active, but supplies are on the 
short side, particularly of cast iron. All prices are firm and unchanged. 

All sections of the engineering trade here are fully occupied, and there is 
a steady flow of important orders from both home and overseas sources. 


CARDIFF.—Conditions are once again normal in the South Wales 
iron and steel industry and the latest returns give a tinplate output of 
77-5 per cent. of capacity. Prices remain unaltered for pig iron, steel bars 
and sheets as well as tinplates. Exports of tinplates at Swansea last week 
totalled 5,719 tons compared with 4,964 tons the previous week, and only 
2,324 tons in the corresponding week last year. Stocks have increased and 
now amount to 5,577 tons. 


OTHER METALS 


COPPER.—tThis has been a comparatively quiet week for copper, 
although turnover has tended to increase in the last few days. As a result 
of the uncertain political outlook and the disappointing advices from 
the United States the direction of prices was downward. Standard cash 
declined by 12s. 6d. per ton to £55 6s. 3d. The contango has remained 
unchanged at 5s. The immediate outlook will be more dependent on 
‘outside’? than on “inside” factors, so that forecasts are impossible 
at the moment. The Chilean and Rhodesian copper production figures 
for July, which have become available this week, reveal an interesting 
change. In both countries there has been a substantial decline in output 
during that month(in Rhodesia from 17,863 long tons to 15,700 long tons and 
in Chile from about 37,000 tons to about 25,200 tons), although there were 
no technical difficulties which could explain the drop. It appears 
early to draw definite conclusions from the declines, = it is not impossible 
that certain producers are restricting their output again intentionally. 

Sales on the London Metal Exchange: 1,500 tons on Monday, against 
900 tons last week; 1,350 tons on Tuesday, against 1,950 tons last week ; 
1,700 tons on Wednesday, against 1,050 tons last week. Domestic spot 


still too 





was quoted at 13-57} cents per Ib. in New York on Wednesday, against 
13-774 cents a week ago and 14-20 cents a month ago. Wednesday’s 
official closing price for standard cash in London was £55 6s, 3d. to 


£55 7s. 6d. per ton, compared with £55 18s. 9d. to £56 a week ago. Stocks 


of refined copper in British official warehouses at the end of last week at 


11,608 tons, showed an increase of 353 tons, while stocks of rough copper, 
at 11,941 tons, were 548 tons larger. 
LEAD AND SPELTER.—Both markets were comparatively lifeless 


although prices fluctuated in sympathy with the other metals. Lead closed 
5s. down on the week at {21 15s. per ton, while spelter lost 18s. 9d., closing 
at £22 16s. 3d. per ton. The particular weakness of spelter was du 
liquidation of the small speculative position, accumulated during the 
short-lived August boom. As the statistical position of the lead market 
on this side of the Atlantic is stronger than that of the spelter market, 
a further contraction of the difference between lead and spelter quotations 
is likely, unless speculative spelter purchases in anticipati a of large 
United States imports revive. As in copper and tin the imm » future 
of the lead and spelter markets will be more dependent on sami ‘than on 
inside influences. 


Sales of lead on the London Metal Exchange: 900 tons on Monday, 
against 950 tons last week; 900 tons on Tuesday, against 1,350 tons 
last week; 2,500 tons on Wednesday, against 600 tons last week. The 
New York quot: ition on Wednesday was 6-50 cents per Ib., against 6-50 
cents a week ago and 6-25 cents ; a month ago. Wednesday’s official closing 
quotation in London for soft foreign for shipment during the current month 
was {21 15s. to £21 16s. 3d. per ton, comp ared with £22 to (22 Is. 3d. 
last week. 

Sales of spelter on the London Metal Exchange: 700 tons on Monday, 
against 775 tons last week; 1,250 tons on Tuesday, against 1,500 tons 
last week; 1,300 tons on Wednesday, agains st 725 tons last week. 
Wednesday’s quotation in East St. Louis was 7-25 cents per Ib., against 
7:25 cents the week before and 7-00 cents a month earlier. Wednesday’s 
official closing quotation in London for 





‘good ordinary brands” for 
shipment during the current month was £22 16s. 3d. to £22 17s. 6d. per ton, 
against £23 15s. to £23 16s. 3d. last week. 
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THE ECONOMIST 








TIN.—Tin was very weak at the beginning of the period under review 
and on Friday last the price fell for the first time since the beginning of 
July below £260 per ton. Subsequently, however, a recovery took place 
and the closing price at £261 15s. was only 15s. lower on the week, The 
August tin statistics published on Wednesday proved to be bearish. After 
the extraordinary rise in stocks during July there was—according to 
Messrs A. Strauss and Company, Ltd.—only a moderate decline of 156 
tons to 23,551 tons in August. The market had expected a decline of 
about 1,000 tons. As anticipated, world deliveries increased sharply by 
3,171 tons to 12,348 tons last month as a result of the deliveries to consumers 
of the huge New York port stocks at the end of July. On the other hand 
new supplies showed a surprising increase of 500 tons to 12,470 tons, 
although Straits shipments declined by 754 tons to 8,525 tons after having 
reached an extraordinarily high level in July. The August statistics 
as a whole give reason for hopes that the position of tin supplies will 
improve slowly but steadily in the near future. Such an improvement is 
more than necessary to maintain the stability of the market, for the new 
Statistical Bulletin of the International Tin Research and Development 
Council, published this week, shows that production in the first half of 
this year, at 92,303 tons, was 2,560 tons below cu 





rent consumption. 


Sales of tin on the London Metal Exchange: 175 tons on Monday, 
against 240 tons last week; 150 tons on Tuesday, against 425 tons last 
week; 165 tons on Wednesday, against 150 tons last week. The New York 
quotation on Wednesday was 58-50 cents per Ib., against 59-12} cents 
a week ago and 59-124 cents a month ago. Wednesday’s official closing 
quotation in London for standard cash was £261 15s. to £262 per ton, 
compared with {262 10s. to £262 15s. a week ago. Stocks of tin in London 
and Liverpool at the end of last week totalled 2,572 tons, an increase of 
185 tons on the week. 


OTHER NON-FERROUS METALS. 
metals, aluminium ingots and bars for home delivery were again quoted 
on Wednesday at £100 per ton, and rolling billets at £102 per ton. Nickel, 
for home and export, was maintained at £180 to £185 per ton. Quicksi 
on the spot, was quoted at £13 12s. to £13 12s. 6d. per flask of 76 Ibs., 
the same as last week. Chinese antimony was quoted at £80 to £82 per ton, 
ex warehouse, as against £77 last week. Chinese wolfram for ‘‘ September- 
October ” shipment was quoted at 105s, to 110s. per unit, c.i.f., compared 
with 97s. 6d. for “‘ August-September ” last week. Refined platinum was 
quoted on Wednesday at £10 5s. per ounce, compared with £10 5s. a week 
earlier. 


-Among other non-ferrous 





TEXTILES 


COTTON.—Manchester.—The further downward movement in raw 
material prices has made buyers of yarn and piece-goods cautious, and 
although fair transactions have been arranged in one or two directions, 
there have been no signs of anv real revival in demand. Merchants have 
been nervo ult of developments in the Far East. The event of 
importance in the raw cotton markets has been the announcement of the 
loan plan to farmers in the United States. The terms, however, seem to 


is as a re 





have given very little satisfaction to growers, and the scheme has been 

considered bearis! Ihe loan w be graded according to staple, and an 

rtant factor is that the subsidy of 3 cents per Ib. to farmers agreeing 

operate in next year’s programme of crop control will apply to only 

cent. of the basic production. In the meantime the weather in the 
mtinues gene favourable. 





In the yarn market a feature of interest has been the decision of - nners 
of American cotton to increase their margins for certain counts and quali- 
ties, and at the end of last week more business was done than for some time 
back. The Oldham holidays have accentuated the pressure for deliveries. 
Spinners of Egyptian yarn have decided to continue the price maintenance 





scheme for another twelve months, the requsite 80 per cent. in the recent 
ballot mueiels been obtained. Some sellers of piece-goods have reported 
an increased inquiry and the opinion is gaining ground that a substanti il 


business is waiting to be done when buvers a ave made up their minds th it 
News from India has not been encouraging, and most of the 
bids have been quite impracticable. Fair miscellaneous sales have been 


put through in fancies for Singapore and Java, dyed cloths for South 
} 


p! 1ces are sate, 











America and prints for West Aft ica. Home trade buyers have acted with 
caution. There is still a tendency for manufacturers’ order lists to run 
down 
COTTON PRICES 
Cor responding 
1937 Date 
aa cera si panadeiriometnatisses 
Aug Aug. | Aug Sept. | < 
| ul | “48 Zh we 1935 | 1936 
ee a = on — ———EE — <a — —_ 
ru 
; d d. | d. d. | d. d. 
Raw Cotton—Mid. American ......... perIb.| 5-93 | 5-96 | 5-68 | 5:44 | 6-04 | 6°73 
,» Sakellaridis Fully Good Fair 
. EE A per Ib. | 9-29 | 9-29 | 9-00 | 8-90 | 8-04 {10-39 
Yarns—32's twist } 13 | 12f | 126] 12% 95 | 103 
» 40's weft } 12 | Wg] ae] 11g] 10 103 
= 60's twist } 18% 18} 18 | 18 15} 16} 
| 
| 


$2-in. Printers, 116 yds, 16 by 16, 32’s and | 
50's ; .. 19 6 


36-in. Shirtings, 75 yds., 19 by 19, 32’s and | | | | 

aceon ; . , -- 26 3 126 3 |26 1/126 0 |24 0/25 0 
$8-in. ditto. 38 yds., 18 by 16, 10 Ib. ...... [11 1p/11) 1g)11 1 [11 03/10 2 110 2 
39-in, ditto. 374 yds., 16 by 15, 8} Ib....... [10 14/10 110 0}}9 1/9 2 


14,10 





Loans for Cotton Producers. After some delay the United States 
Government has an! iced the scheme for assisting cotton farmers in 
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view of the prospective abundant supplies this season. Loans are to be 
granted on the basis of 9 cents per Ib. for {ths Middling or better, 8 cent; 
per lb. on #ths Middling or better, and 7} cents on other cotto 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation will lend the ¢ ommolity Cr 
Corporation the sum of 150 million dollars. A subsidy of 3 cents per | 
is to be paid to eg age agreeing to co-operate in next ye ar’s programy 

of crop control, but the payment will apply to only 65 per cent. of the basic 
production. On the details being announced, bearish sentiment in the 
Liverpool and New York markets was more pronounced and pri es touched 
a new low level and are now lower than at any time since Januar ¥, 1934 
The proposals have not given satisfaction to the growers. It 1s evid 
the Gove mment is determined to discourage the use of loan fa i 
pri ers of low-grade material, 








It is probable that this assistance from the Government will put a bottom 
to the market at around 9 cents in New York. No details have yet bee, 
announced with regard to crop control for next season, but this will prob. 
ably be by restricting the acreage. Previous attempts by the United States 
Government to prevent low prices for raw cotton have not met wit 
It is significant that exports from the United States have fa] 

last few years from 8 million bales to 6 million bales, and du 
1¢ same period the production of outside growths has increased from 
1 million ba to = million bales. There seems to be every probability 
of plentiful SUP} lies of raw material during g the next twelve months. With 
an output from the United States of 154 million bales and — growth 
totalling 194 million bales, the available supplies with a carry-over fr 
last season of 12,800,000 bales, are nearly 48 million bi ile S. This compare 
with a consumption last season of’ sou! 31 million bale As an item of 
interest it may be menti saad that this week 6,000 bales of Russian-grown 
cotton have been imported and sold in the United States. 




















WOOL.—Bradford.— 
selling season in Sydney last Monday, 
the result affecting every wool-consumin 
The auctions have hardly come up to expectations. 
clearly that manufacturers’ stocks everywhere are very low and in j 
of replenishment, Prices have barely moved in sympathy with those 
current for tops and yarns in manufacturing centres throughout this 
country, and the home trade has been by no means slow to seize the oppor. 
tunity of purchasing. The offerings in Sydney have not been of the | 
_ ee, useful, topmaking clips have been catalogued. The of 

Adelaide on Thursday were of a most useful quality. Good w 
aid on a basis of 39d. for 64’s warp tops, some cables giving the price a 
fraction higher. Even 39d. is more than can be freely obtained in Bradford 
to-day. he trade is faced with a big clip, but a new selling season opens 
with stocks lower than for a good number of years, and while there ist 
much likelihood of higher prices unless war needs in the Far East be 
very pronounced, current quotations satisfy growers, who are prepared t 
meet the market readily. What will suit the entire industry best will be 
steady, firm prices, with a ready absorption of all the wools catalogued. 


The event of the week was the opening of a n 
followed by Adelaide on Thursda: 
g centre throughout the world 


Sydney has 
i 

















GRAIN MARKETS 


WHEAT .—Spot prices for the most part are somewhi at higher, but 
futures have again fallen. The Australian crop is in an excellent con dition 
and rain has at last fallen in, the Argentine. This and the good Russian 


yield is having a depressing effect ve the price outlook. 


On Wednesday last, ‘* Septemb«s 
104 cents per 


’ futures were quoted in Chicago at 
bushel, ‘against 1054 cents the week before and 113$ cents 
a month ago. Quotations in London, Wednesday: No. 1 Northern Mani 
toba (Atlantic), ex ship, 51s. to 51s. 9d. per 496 Ibs., against 50s, 3d 
week ; No. 2 Northern Manitoba (Atl: antic), ex ship, 49s. to 49s. Qd., 

48s. 3d. last week. According to the Corn Trade News, total ship: 

of wheat and flour last week amounted to 979,000 quarters, against 999,00 
quarters in the previous week and 1,222,000 quarters in the correspond 
week a year ago. 





FLOUR.—Conditions in this market remain extremely quiet. W 
day’s London quotations (excluding quota payments) were : Straight 
delivered Home Counties, 39s. per 280 lIbs., as against 39s. a week ¢ 
delivered inner London, 38s. 6d., as against 38s. 6d. a week ago. Mani 
patents, ex store, 37s. 6d. to 39s., as against 37s. 6d. to 39s. 3d. a week ago. 
Australian, ex store, 32s. to 32s. 6d., as against 32s, to 32s. 6d. a we 
ago. 








BARLEY.—The shortage is diminishing. ‘‘ October’ futures wer 
uoted at 56} cents per bushel in Winnipeg on Wednesday, as agauist 
562 cents last week. Quotations per 448 lbs. in London on Wednes¢ 


were : ‘‘ English feed,” at farm, not quoted; ‘“‘ English malting’ 








farm, 60s. to 70s., as against 60s. to 65s. a week ago; Californian, ex shif 
44s. to 58s., as against 47s. 6d. to 60s. a week ago. Chilean, brewine 
ex ship, 44s. to 48s., as against 46s. 6d. to 50s. a week ago. 

OATS.—On Wednesday, “ September ”’ futures were quoted at 28: 


bushel | in Chicago, against 284 cents a week ago and 28} cents las 


a 

Quotations in London, Wednesday: “ English Blac Kk,” (new), atl 
25s. to 26s. per 336 Ibs., not quoted last week ; ‘‘ English Wh ite "” (new), 
form, 25s. 6d., as against 26s. to 27s. a week ago; mixed Canadian [eee 
(Vancouver), landed, 25s. per 320 lbs., as against 25s. 3d. a week ago. 





MAIZE.—A good Continental demand has raised prices again. 
tember ’”’ futures were quoted on Wednesday at 95% cents per : 
in Chicago, against 98$ cents a week ago, and 97 cents last month. Wu 





tions in London, Weanesda; ‘** Plate,”’ land 28s, 3d. per 480 105. 
as against 28s. a week ago; “ Plate,” ex — 27s. 3d., as ag st 2/5 
a week ago; “ Plate,” “ At igust, ” 27s., aS agains: 26s. 9d. a week 46%» 
yellow maize me¢ ex wharf, was quoted at £7 5s. per ton, as aga’ 


9 


£7 2s. 6d. to £7 Ss. last week. 


AMERICAN WHEAT MARKETS.—The following table shows W? 


quotations f ] s in 1935-1937 :— 





r selected weel 











Jan. 2, | Dec. 31, | Sept. 2, 


NEAREST FUTURE 1935 | 1935 





| 
ein 
| 


| 
Winnipeg (No. 1, Manitoba) 728 
Cents per 60 Ibs. ...... | 825 $ | 129 | «122 ve 
Chicago (No. 2, Winter)— | 04 
Cents per 60 Ibs. 1014 : | 105; | ° 
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The visible supply of wheat in Canada amounts to 38,379,000 bushels, 

















against 30,769,000 bushels last week and 63,861,000 bushels in the 
( ponding week last year. 

SALES AND PRICES OF BRITISH CEREALS.—The following 
Bye table gives the estimated sale of home-grown wheat during the harvest 
oe years ees- 34 to 1936-37, 
1€ bas ; 

in the erm Te ] 
touched | 1933-1934 | 1934-1935 | 1935-1986 | 1936-1937 

1934 | 
rt th EEE | 
ities | Estimated sales of home-grown) Cwts. | Cwrts. Cwts. Cwts. 

wheat— { | 
1 week to August 28 ...... panama “ 176,562 429,655 | 100,404 156,368 

tton 52 weeks to August 28 .....c 10,648,825 (14,211,769 [13,293,795 itl, ,317,210 
t been Average price of English wheat per .& | e ¢ s ¢ 3d. 7 

prob- BE, iecdaneeineaenneidtnsneneianen =u, =e 4 ee 8 10 


he following is a statement showing the quantities sold and the 
,verage price of British cereals in the past two weeks, and for the corre- 
sp nding v weeks in each of the years from 1933 to 1936 : —_ 





Quantitizs So_p AVERAGE PRICE PER CWT. 








Week ended 






























\, 
tes 
| 
npares Wheat Barley Oats | Wheat | Barley Oats 
L¢ Ol } ' 
\- grown : oes oe Cwts. Cwts. | Cwts | s. d | sd | 8. & 
August 26, 1933 ~~ 340,650 63,649 46,420 5 0 | 11 0 | § § 
August 25, 1934 ..... | 176,562 | 29,743 30,706 | 6s is | € 4 
August 31. 1935 . | 429,655 87,699 55,085 | 4 6 | 9 6 | 6 1 
August 29, 1936 ...... | 100,404 17,406 21,070 rr Te & | F 4 
August 21, 1937 ...... | 102,339 6,008 23,052 | 9 2 3 3 | 8 8 
st 28, 1937 156,368 | 13,378 | 31,186 | 810 | 12 7 8 8 
OTHER FOODS 
BA ACON.—Arrivals have been slightly larger this week, but demand and 
pI remain steady. The official quotations (per cwt. for No. 1 Sizable) 
rool ha v formed the basis for dealings on the London Provision Exchange 
price a t , Ww : English, 101s.; Canadian, 94s.; Danish, 100s.; unchanged 
sradtor f previous week. Arrivals in London last week included : Danish, 
nm opens 15,516 bales; Canadian, 5,611; Dutch, 1,904; Lithuanian, 1,305; and 
Is not | , 3,352; as against 15,840, 5,073, 1,736, 1,341, and 3,151 bales, 
become respectively, in the previous week. 
will be BUTTER. — improvement in the market remains and prices are 
oued, firm. Quotations (per cwt.) on the London Provision Exchange on 
\W lay were: New Zealand, finest salted, 116s.; Australian, 
t salted, 116s.; Danish, 132s.; compared with 116s., 116s., and 
130s., respectively, a week ago. 
CHEESE.—The market has been very active and several prices have 
ss Quotations (per cwt.) on the London Provision Exchange on 
a ee Wed lav were as follows : English Cheddars, finest farmers, 88s. to 90s. ; 
a Canadian, finest coloured, 71s.; and New Zealand, finest coloured, 70s. 6d. 
Russ gainst 88s. to 90s., not quoted, and 66s, 6d. to 67s., respectively, 
3 - s COCOA.—Much enlar ged arrivals have caused last week’s price falls 
g t t e, despite a good demand. The spot quotation in New York on 
\ nt Pp - lb., as against 8 & cents per Ib. last week. In 
,on Wedne good fermented new crop, Accra, ‘‘ November- 
‘ was yee 3d. sellers per 50 kilos., c.i.f. Continent, 
o } ST 70. Last week’s movements of cocoa in London 
JO s: Landed, 940 bags; delivered, for home consumption, 
pond > 3.638 | s; exported, 867 bags; stocks, 242,515 bags, against 172,776 
aA ) 
COFFEE.—tThe spot markets are quiet and quotations remain un- 





ch 1. On Wednesday, Rio No. 7 (cash) was quoted at 9 cents per Ib. in 


ek ag New \ ;, as compared with 9 cents px r lb. last week and 9} cents per Ib. a 
lanitoba ni Movements of coffee in London last week were as follows : 
eek ag B landed, 141 cwt.; delivered, for home consumption, 34 cwt.; 


10,154 a year ago. Central and 
lelive red, for home consumption, 1,412 


1 week ex ts, nil; stocks, 2,112 cwt., — 


South American: Landed, nil; 





xported, 312 « wt. ; stocks, 96 294 cwt., against 90,649 cwt. last year. 
Ot nds: L anded, 376 cwt .; delivere d, for home consumption, 2,683 

; cwt.; exported, 424 cwt.; stoc ks, 94,670 cwt., against 131,646 last year. 
EGGS.— Prices have risen yet again for all grades of eggs. At Smithfield, 
wi on Wednesday, English (ordinary packing, Grade I, about 15-15} Ib.) 
ex sh ; 18s. to 18s. 6d. per 120, against 16s. 6d. to 17s. last week; while 
oe 154 made 12s. 6d. to 13s., as against 12s. to 12s. 3d. last week. 











FRUIT.—Supplies are growing for the moment and with the end of the 
907 nants ipproaching prices in some cases are easier. The demand for 
od satisfactory, and a large supply of good quality is selling well. 
ee Nat Mark Worcesters fetch 10s. to lls. for extra fancy; Ss. to 8s. is 
Be tion for Bramleys, and Californian Gravenstein at 9s. 6d. to 10s. 
= heal Plums are still arriving in great quantities, but there are signs 
er that t p is approaching its finish. Victorias and Pond’s Seedlings have 
ago. { to from 3s. to 6s. and 3s. to 5s. per half-sieve, respectively. Pears 
5 are doing quite well; oranges and grapefruit poorly. Black- 
> ae ¢ e very cheap. 
~ Quota _ MEAT.—At Smithfield Market on Wednesday last, Argentine chilled 
180 Ibs., : ters were quoted at 4s. 2d. to 4s. 6d. per 8 lbs., as compared with 
t 27s #s, 4d. to 4s, 8d. a week ago. New Zealand frozen mutton was 3s. 6d. to 
g is. per 8 , against 3s. 6d. to 4s. a week ago. According to the Smithfield 
against il report, supplies during last week amounted to 8,371 tons, 
of 207 tons on the corresponding week last year. Beef and 
nted for 4,614 tons, mutton and lamb 2,550, and pork and 
= 687, as compared with 4,356, 2,672, and 678 tons, respectively, in 
wheat t week of 1936, 
= sciai PEPPER.—On Wednesday, white Muntok, August-October, was 
a 44d. per lb., selle rs, c.i.f. Rotterdam—Hamburg, against 44d. 
os I i week earlier, Black Lampong, spot, in bond, was quoted at 
-_ , sellers, compar ed with 3id. per lb. last week. Movements of 
—_— Pej n London last week were as follows: Black, landed, nil; delivered, 
1,984, against 1,757 last year. White, landed, 27 tons; 
20} 1, 32 tons; stocks, 11,399 tons, compared with 12,129 a year ago. 
104 RICE.—The rise in price continues. The spot price of Burma No. 2 
; as 10s. 9d. per cwt., ex w arehouse, on Wednesday, as compared 
da with 1Y . per cwt. a wee k ago. ““ September—October,” in singles to 
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103d. per cwt., against 
Movements in 
121 tons; 


Continent and U.K., was quoted at 9s. 9d. to 9s. 
9s. 9d. to 9s. 103d. "for “ August-Si ptember ” last week. 
London last week were as follows : Landed, 108 tons; delivered, 
stocks, 2,088 tons, against 9,424 a ye ar ago. 

SUGAR. 


continues. 


The gradual recession of prices in New York and in London 
The New York spot quotation was 3-50 cents on Wednesday, 
as compared with 3-60 cents per Ib. last week and 3-53 cents per lb. amonth 
ago. Wednesday’s sales of raw sugar in London included ‘“* December ” 
delivery at 6s. 1?d. to 6s. 3d., against 6s. 23d. to 6s. 34d. a week ago. 
Movements of raw sugar in public warehouses in London and Liverpool 
last week were as follows : Imports, 7,428 tons, against 9,818 in the previous 
week and 11,330 in the same week of 1936; deliveries, 23,796 to ns, against 








20,949 and 19,473 tons, respectively ; stocks, 129,559 tons, against 19, 372 
and 114,968 tons, respectively. 
TEA.—tThe following table shows the average price (compiled by the 
I I : 
Tea Brokers’ Association) of tea sold in Mincing Lane on Garden Account 
in recent weeks :— 
eee oa Z — ee 
Wer é | Java |S t 4 | Total 
' 
| | 
d. ajataiitaiia 
July 22, 1937 1 14-5 15-33 | 13-44 | 12-38 | 13-52 | 14-92 
29, l 14- 15-39 | 13-39 12-65 14-07 | 15-05 
Aug. 12, , 16 14- 15-49 | 14-46 12-68 | 14°27 15-25 
~ 3a 17 14° 15°55 14-53 | 12-79 | 14-36 | 16-22 
=. * ve | 17°94 | 14-96 15-86 13-75 | 12-84 | 14°56 | 16-61 
| | | 
At this week’s public auctions in Mincing Lane, 52,970 pac alae of 


Indian and 24,052 packages of Ceylon tea came up for disposal. ae ind 


has again been active at firm prices. 


VEGETABLES.—There are 
in this market. Marrows, cabbages, 
in large i and prices are a little 

I to come by and co sevens ntly dearer. The 


quality are harde 
tomatoes is unusu rally good, Jersey outdoor fetching 2s. 9d. to 3s. 


evidences of the seasonal decline 
and cucumbers are coming in for sale 
Peas and beans of good 
demand for 
per doz. 


some 


-asler, 


Ibs. on Tuesday. he supply of good potatoes is increasing and at the 
Borough on Tuesday, King Edward ranged from 6s. to 7s., against 7s. to 
8s. last week, while British Queen, Sharp’s Express, Eclipse and Majestic 
made from 4s. 6d, to 5s. per cwt., against 4s. 6d. to 5s. last week. 


MISCELLANEOUS COMMODITIES 


VEGETABLE OILS AND OILSEEDS.—Markets for oilseeds and 
their products are on the whole slightly easier and in want of support. 
- al for linseed continues on a hand-to-mouth basis, although 
prices have moved to some extent in buyers’ favour. The outlook, however, 
is uncertain, especially for the new Argentine crop, which has already 
suffered from persistent drought and the future of which depends in a very 
considerable measure upon adequate rains during September. Scattered 
rains are reported, but they are not sufficient to meet the serious situation. 
However, there is hope that the crop will be saved, although there is 
some doubt whether it will be possible to seed the full area intended. 
Meanwhile, shipments of the old Plate crop continue at about recent levels, 
reducing the balance of the exportable surplus to below 300,000 tons. 
With only 150,000 tons expected in the ensuing four months from India, 
supplies are on the short unless hidden reserves are revealed. 
Argentina has already exported 1,367,000 tons this season, against 
972,000 tons at the same date last year. Fair quantities continue to be 
sent to the United States to mect the almost record consumption of linseed 
oil in that country. Indian shipments are again small. The quantity n¢ 
afloat for Europe is 103,500 tons, including 19,800 tons from India. 
Prices of linseed oil have eased about 10s. per ton on the week, in sympathy} 


side 


with seed, and are 15s. lower than a month ago. —— in Egyptian 
cottonseed is desultory and prices about steady. Cotton oil is weak. 
Crude Egyptian, ex Hull, October-December and January M: irch delivery 
changed hands at £21 and £20, respectively. Since then there has been 
some recovery. For prompt delivery £24 is quoted. Oilcakes are in 
improving demand, and there is some disposition on the part of buyers 
to arrange future supplies. 


RUBBER.—Conditions are still quiet and price changes are small. 
The spot price in New York on Wednesday per lIb., 
compared with 18} cents per Ib. a week ago and 18% cents a month ago. 
Wednesday’s official buyers’ price for standard ribbed smoked sheet on 
the spot in London was 84d. per lb., as against 8id. on the corresponding 
day last week. In forward positions business has been done at —_— for 
““ October ” shipment, as against 9d. a week ago. Stoc ks in London and 
Liverpool at the end of last week totalled 45,250 tons, against 14.023 tons 
a week earlier. A year ago stocks amounted to 108,066 tons. 


was 18” cents 
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WHOLESALE COMMODITY PRICES 


UNITED KINGDOM: LONDON, September Ist 


The prices in the following are revised with the assistance of an eminent firm in ea*h department 


CEREALS AND MEAT POTATOES— 8. WOOL— d 


GRAIN, Erc.— 
Wheat— 
No. 2, N. Man. 496 Ib 
Eng. Gaz. av., per cwt 
Barley, Eng. Gaz. av. 
Oats, a - 
Maize, La Plata, landed 
480 Ib. 
Flour, Lon. stan. ex mill, 
280 Ib. 
RiceNo.2 Burma,per cwt 


MEAT— 
Beef, per 8 Ibs 
English long sides ... 
Argentine chilled hinds 
Mutton, per 8 Ibs.— 
English wethers 
N.Z. frozen ,, 
Lamb, per 8 Ibs.— 
N.Z frozen 
Pork, English, per 8 lbs. 6 


OTHER FOODS 

BACON— 
Enelish ...... yt. 101 
PR hcckbnes 98 
Danish....... — 
EE 


HAMS — 
Canadian 
United States 


BUTTER— 
Australian . 
New Zealand . 
Danish 


CHEESE 
Canadian 
New Zealand 
English Cheddars 
Dutch 


per cwt 


COCOA— 
(Duty, British grown, 
11/8; foreign, 14/- cwt.) 
Accra, f.f. per cwt 
Trinidad ...... ; 
Grenada ... 


COFFEE— 
(Duty, British grown, 
4/8; foreign, 14/- cwt.) 
Santos supr. c. & f. cwt. 
Colombian, good 
Costa Rica, med, to good 
East Indian ,, ,, ,, 
Kenya, medium 


EGGS— 
English .. 
Danish 


FRUIT— Oranges 
S. African 
Brazilian 

Lemons, Malaga 

= Sicilian boxes 

Applies : Amer. (var.) bils 
os (var.) boxes 

Australian 
Onions— 
Valencia, case 
Egyptian, bags 
Grapes, Almeria, barrels 
Grapefruit, Brazilian 
” S. African 


LARD— 
Irish, finest bladders 6 7 a 
U.S. per cwt. 55 (0 


per 120 


boxes 
. boxes 


Cases 


t These prices 


Wheat, No 2, Winter, nearest 
tuture, Chicago, per bushel 
Marve, nearest future, Chicago, 
per bushel 
Oats, nearest 
per bushel c es 
Kye, nearest future, Chicago, 
UE NOINED cise secinoice . ° 
Barley. nearest tuture, Chicago, 
per bushe! 
Coffee, Rio No 7, cash, per Ib..... 
» Santos No 4, cash per Ib. 
Coeoa, Accra, nearest future, 
per Ib.. neces 


future, Chicago, 


King Edward 
Other English 


SPICES— 

Pepper, per lb.— 

Black Lampong 

White Muntock 
Cinnamon— 
Cloves—Zanzibar, per lb. 
Ginger—per cwt 

African : 

Jamaica, ord. to good 
Mace per Ib. 
Nutmegs, 65's 7 


SUGAR— 

(Duty, 11/8 per cwt.) 

Centrifugals, 96°, prpt. 

shipm.,c.i.f. U.K./Cont. 

B.W.I., crystallised 

Java, white, c. & f. India 
Oct.-Dec. 

Rerinep —london— 
Yellow Crystals ......... 
Cubes 
Crushed 
Granulated 
Home Grown 


TEA— 
Indian 

Pekoe ae 

Broken Pekoe 

Orange Pekoe 

Broken Orange Pekoe 
Ceylon—per lb.— 

Pekoe . 

Broken Pekoe 

Orange Pekoe 

Broken Orange 


per Ib.— 


TOBACCO— 
(Duty, 9/6-10 6+ per Ib 
Empire growth, 7/5$ 
8/34 per Ib.) 
Virginia leaf 
Common to fine... 
Rhodesian leaf 
Nyasaland leaf .... 
°° stnps 
East Indian leaf aonm 
stnps.... 


TEXTILES 


COTTON— 
Mid-American 
Sakellaridis, f.g.f 
Yarns, 32's twist 
60's twist 


.. per Ib, 


FLAX— 
Livonian ZK 
Pernau HD 
Slanetz Medium 


per ton 
ist sort 


HEMP— 

Italian P.C, per ton 
Manilla, Aug.- Oct, “J2” 
Sisal, Afncan > 


JUTE 
Native Ist mks ... per ton 
cif. H.A.R.B. 
Aug.- Sept. 
Daisee 2.3 cif. 
Oct. N 


Dundee 


SILK— 
Canton 
Tussah 
Japan .... 
Italian—raw, 


per cwt.) 6 


Ist sort, per lb. 


Axsc~scoe 


1 


English Southdown, greasy, perlb.... 19 


” Lincoln hog, 


Queensland, scd. super cmbg........... 32 


N.S.W. greasy, super cmbg.... . 9 
N.Z., grsy., half-bred 50-56 ions 
16 


Crossbred 40-44 


Tops— 
Merinos 70's average 
» _ 64's 
Crossbred 48's 
=m 46's 


” 


MINERALS 
COAL— 
Welsh, best Ad’ty...ton 
Durham, best gas, f.o.b. 
Tyne sian ; 
Sheffield, best house, at 


IRON AND STEEL— 
Pig, Cleveland No. 3, d/d. 
ton 101 
Bars, M’brough ...... 265 
Steel rails, heavy 202 
Tin plates......perbox 25 


METALS— £204, 
Copper, Electrolytic, ton 61/5 0 
Sheets (Strong) ... 91 0/0 
Standard 5563 
Lead, Eng. pig per ton 23 50 
Soft foreign..... ‘ 21/150 
Spelter G.O.B. 2°16 3 
Tin—English ingots .... 26300 
Standard cash 261,15,0 


MISCELLANEOUS 


CHEMICALS— 

Acid, citric, per Ib., less 5% 
Nitric 
Oxalic, net 
TartaricEnglish, less5% 

Alcohol, Plain Ethyl.. 


Alum, lump per ton 

Ammonia, carb. . ton 

Sulphate 7 
Arsenic, lump per ton 
Bleaching powder, per ton 

s. 

... per cwt. 13 

Do., powder 15 
Nitrate of soda... percwt. 8 
Potash—Chlorate, net ... 0 
Sulphate percwt. 9 
Soda Bicarb per cwt. 10 

Crystals per cwt. 5 0 

Sulphate of Copper, per ton £22 0 


Borax, gran. 


CEMENT, best Eng. Portland, d/d 
London area, jute 
(charged and credited at 1/6d. each 


washed ......... 18} 


site, 


sacks, 11 to ton 


r 


paper bags 20 to ton (free, non-return- 


able)— 


4-ton loads and upwards 39/- per ton 


1 and up to 4-ton loads 41 


COPRA— fs. d 
S.D.Straits c.i.f., per ton 14.139 


DRUGS 
Cainphor 

Japan refined 
Ipecacuanha 


per Ib 
per lb 


HIDES— 
Wet salted—Australian 
perlb. O 7} O 


IE OER “Scnncccnsnes 0 5 0 


UNITED STATES 


New York quotations unless otherwise stated 


25. 


Sugar, Cuban Centrifugals, 96 
deg., spot, per lIb...... Ssiiebesaess 
Cotton, middling, spot, per lb. 
Rubber, smoked sheet, spot, 
DOE TD scsesansecs ebb tnbeseuskbonaanane 
Petroleum, Mid-continent crude 
33 deg., to 33-90, at well, per 


Copper, “Electrolytic,”” Domestic, 
OE OE TOD. isnacasandssccsssvecces 
Copper “ Electrolytic,” Export 
prompt, per lb 
Spelter, East St. Louis, spot, 
RN, MOE, DOE DD: coccssnsanece eeense 
Tin, “ Straits,” spot, per lb. 


(a) Nominal 


9 
7 
5 


per ton 


, 


Cape...... seannneae 

Dry and Drysalted Cape 

Market Hides, Manch’tr— 
Best heavy ox and heifer 
Best cow 
Best calf .. 


INDIGO— 
Bengal, gd. red.-vio. to 
fine penanea per lb. 


LEATHER— 

Sole Bends 8/14 Ib.— 
per Ib. 

Bark Tanned Sole...... 

Shoulders fm DS Hides 
Do. Eng. or WS do, 
Bellies from DS do. 
Do. Eng. or WS. do. 

Dressing Hides 

Ro. Eng. Calf, 20/30 Ib. 

Aust. Bends Avg. 7/1 1b. 


Saunoeoan 
a 


ac 


VEGETABLE OILS— fs. d. 
Linseed, naked, p. ton net 29 0 0 
Rape, refined 88 0 
Cotton-seed, crude......... 25 1/0 
Coconut, crude 2150 
Palm . 1900 
Oil Cakes, Linseed, Eng., 
per ton : 
Oil Seeds—Linseed— 
La Plata, p. ton, Aug. 13 26 
Calcutta—per ton...... 15 26 
s. d. 


Turpentine, per cwt 35 9 


9/7/6 


PETROLEUM PRODUCTS— 
Motor Spirit, No. 1, 
London shipoan 1 6 
Petroleum, Amer. rfd. 
brl. London..per gall 103 
Fuel oil, in bulk, for 
contracts, ex instal. 
Thames 
Furnace...per gall. 0 39t 
Diesel......per gall O 4$t 


ROSIN— 
per ton 19100 2150 
RUBBER— od a¢ 
St. ribbed smoked sheet 
perlb. 0 
Fine hard Para per lb. 0 


SHELLAC— 


TN Orange percwt. 46 


SHELLS— ce 2 
W. Aust. M.-o.-P. 310 1210 


TALLOW— s. a 
London town...percwt. 24 U 


TIMBER— £ 
Swedish u/s3 x8 ... per std. 24 
” 2x7... 4, 23 

- Lim ~ 21 
Can'dn Spruce, Dis.... —,, 24 
Pitchpine .. per load 11 
Rio Deals ............... per std. 35 
Teak ‘ per load 27 
Honduras Mahg. logs ...c. ft. 0 
Aifncan - - aa 0 
Amer. Oak Boards 0 
” Ash a 0 
English Oak Planks 0 
” Ash v0 


ooseso’ 


UIMAMAN 
ecocoeoocecoooc™ 


” 


for fuel oil for inland consumption—other than for use in Diesel-engined road vehicles—and do not include the Government tax. 
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